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PREFACE. 


« 

Having accompanied Sir James Boss on his vo3?'age 
of discovery to the Antarctic regions, where botany was 
my chief pursuit, I was anxious to add to my acquaint- 
ance with the natural history of the temperate zones, 
more knowledge of that of the tropics than I had 
hitherto had tlie oj)];)ortunity of acquiiing. My choice 
lay between India and tlie Andes, and I decided upon 
the former, being principally influenced by^ Dr. Fal- 
coner, the Superintendent of the H. E. I. G. Botanic 
Garden at Calcutta* He drew my attention to the 
fact that we were ignorant even of the geography of 
the central and eastern parts of these mountains, while 
air to the north was involved in a mystery equally 
attractive to the traveller and the naturalist. 

The portion of the Himalaya best •worth exploring, 
ivas selected for me both by Lord Auckland and Dr. 
Falconer, who each recommended Sikkim, as being 
ground untrodden by traveller or naturalist. Its ruler 
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was, moreoyer, an-but a dependant of the British 
government, and it was supposed, would therefore be 
glad to facilitate my researches. 

No paid of the snowy Himalaya eastward of tlie 
north-west extremity of the British possessions had 
been visited since Turner’s embassy to Tibet in 1789 ; 
and hence it was highly important to explore scientifi- 
cally a part of the chain which fi-om its central position 
might be presumed to be typical of the whole nmge. 
The possibility of visiting Tibet, and of .ascertaining 
particulars respecting the great mountain Chumulari, 
which was only known from Turner’s accoimt, were 
additional inducements to a student of physical 
pographyjbut it was not then known that Ivnichin- 
junga, the loftiest known momitain on the globe, was 
situated on my route, and formed a principal featoe 
m tlie physical geography of Silddm. 

My passage to Egj-pt was provided by the Admii-alty 
m H. M. steam-vessel “ Sidon,” destined to convey 
the Mai’quis of Balhousie, Governor-General of India, 
thus far on his way. On his arrival in Egy^it his 
Lordsliip did me the honour of desiring me to consider 
myself in the position of one of his suite, for the 
iwainder of the voyage, which was performed in the 

Moozufter,” a steam frigate belonging to the Indian 
Navy. 

Duimg the passage out, some days W'ere spent in 
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Egypt, at Aden, Ceylon, and Madras. ^ I have not 
thought it necessary to give here the observations 
made in those well-known countries ; they are detailed 
in a series of extracts published hi the ^‘London 
Journal of Botany,’’ from letters written to my private 
friends. Arriving at Calcutta in January, I passed the 
remainder of the cold season in making myself 
acquahited with the vegetation of the plains and hills 
of . Western Bengal, south of the Granges, by a journey 
across the mountains of Birbhoom and Behar to the 
Soane valley, and thence over the Vindliya : range to 
the Ganges, at Mirzapore, whence I descended that 
stream to Bhaugulpore ; and leaving, my boat, I then 
struck north to the Sikldm Himalaya. 

In the course of this narrative, I shall give a sketch 
of 'the rise,' progress, and. prospects of the Sanatarium,' 
or Health-station of Borjiling, and of the anomalous 
position held by the Sikkim Eajah. The latter cir- 
cumstance led indirectly to tlie detention of Dr. 
Campbell, the superintendent of Doijiling (who joined 
me in one of my journeys), and myself, by a faction of 
tlie Sikkim court, for the purpose of obtaining from 
the Indian Government a more favoui’able treaty^ than 
that then existing. This mode of enforcing a request 
hj douce violence m.dL detention, is common wuth the 
turbulent tribes east of Nepal, but was in this instance 
aggravated by violence towards my feliow-prisoner, 
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tlirough the ill will of the persons who executed the 
orders of their superiors, and who had been punished 
by Dr. Campbell for crimes committed against the 
British and Nepalese governments. The circum- 
stances of this outrage were misunderstood at the 
time; its instigators were supposed to be Chinese; 
its perpetrators Tibetans ; and we, the offenders, were 
assumed to have thrust ourselves into the country, 
without authority from our own government, and 
conti-aiy to the will of the ShrMin Eajali; who was 
imagined to be a tributary of China, and protected by 
that nation, and to be under no obligation to the East 
Indian govemmeiit. 

Dr. T. Thomson joined me in Dorjiling towai-ds the 
end of 1849, after the comidetion of his arduous 
journeys in the North-West Himalaya and Tibet, and 
we spent the year 1850 in travelluig and collecting in 
tlie Kliasia mountains; returning to England togetlier 
in 1851. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Sunderbunds vegetation — Calcutta Botanic Cfarden — Leave for Burdwan 
— Rajab’s gardens and menagerie — Coal-beds, geology, and plants of 
— Lac insect and plant — Kunker — Cowage — Effloresced soda on soil — 
Glass, manufacture of — Atmospheric vapours — ^Temperatoe, &c. — 
Mahowa oil and spirits — Maddaobund — Jains — Ascent of Parasnath 
— ^Vegetation of that mountain. 

I liEPT England ^n the 11th of November, 1847, and 
perfonned the voyage to India under circumstaneefi 
which have been detailed in the Introduction. On the 
12th of January, 1848, the Moozuffer ” was steaming 
amongst the low swampy islands of the Sunderbunds. 
These exhibit no tropical luxuriance, and are, in this 
respect, exceedingly disa|)pointing. A low vegetation 
covers them; growing in brackish swamps, chiefly 
made up of a dwarf -palm and small mangroves, with a 
few scattered trees on the higher bank that runs along 
the water's edge, consisting of fan and toddy-palms. 
Every now and then, the paddles of the steamer tossed 
up the large fruits of Nipa fmticanSy a low stemless 
palm that grows in the tidal waters of the Indian ocean, 
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and bears a large bead of nuts. It is a plant of no 
interest to the common observer, but of much to the 
geologist, from the nuts of a similar plant abounding 
in the tertiary formations at the mouth of the Thames, 
having floated about there in as great profusion as 
here, till buried deep in the silt and mud that novT 
form tlie island of Sheppej’- * 

Higher up, the river Hoogly is entered, and large 
frees, with villages and cultivation, replace the sandy 
spits and marshy jmigles of tlie great Gangetic delta. 
A few miles below Calcutta, the scenery becomes beau- 
tiful, begiiming vith the Botanic Garden, once the 
residence of Eoxburgh and Wallich, and now of Fal- 
coner,— classical gromid to the naturalist. Opposite 
are the gar’dens of Sir Lawi-ence Peel ; unrivalled in 
India for their beauty and cultivation, and fairly en- 
titled to be called tlie Chatswortli of Bengal. A little 
higher up, Calcutta opened out, with the batteries of 
Fort William hi the foreground, thundering forth a 
salute, and in a few minutes more all other thoughts 
were absorbed in watcliing the splendour of the 
arrangements made for the reception of the Governor- 
General of India. * 

During my short stay in Calcutta, I was principally 
occupied hi preparhig for .an exclusion with Mr. Wil- 
liams of the Geological Suiwey, who w'as about to move 
his camp fr’om the Damooda valley coal-fields, near 
Burdwan, to Beejaghur on the banks of the Soane, 
where coal was reported to exist, in tlie immediate 

'•* JBoTObauk “ On the Fossil Fruits and Seeds of tlie Isle of Slieppey ” 
and lyell’s “Elements of Geology,” 3rd ed. j). 201. ’ 
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vicinity of water-carriage, the great desideratum of the 
Biirdwaii fields. 

My time was spent partly at Government-House, and 
partly at Sir Lawrence Peel’s residence. The former 
I w^as kindly invited to consider as my Indian home, 
an honoim which I appreciate the more highly, as the 
invitation was accompanied with the assurance that I 
should have entire freedom to follow my own pursuits ; 
and the advantages which such a position afforded me, 
were, I need not say, of no ordinary Idnd. 

At the Botanic Gardens I received evei^^ assistance 
from Dr. McLelland, who was very husy, superintend- 
ing the publication of the botanical iDapers and drawings 
of his friend, the late Dr. Griffith, for which native 
artists were preparing copies on lithograpliic paper. 

I was surprised to find the Botanic Gardens looked 
upon by many of the Indian public, and even by some 
of the better informed official men, as rather an extra- 
vagant establishment, more ornamental than useful. 
These persons seemed astonished to learn that its 
name was renowned throughout Europe, and that 
during the first twenty years especially of Dn Wallich's 
superintendence, it had contributed more useful and 
ornamental tropical ^dants to the public and private 
gardens of the world than any other establishment 
before or since. I speak from a personal Imowledge of 
the contents of our English gardens, and our colonial 
ones at the Cape, and in Australia, and from an inspec- 
tion of the ponderous volumes of distribution lists, to 
which Dr. Falconer is daily adding. The botanical 
public of Europe and India is no less indebted than the 
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liorticultiu-al to the liberality of the Hon. East India 
Company, and to the energy of the several eminent 
men who have carried their views into execution. The 
Indian government itself, has already profited lai’gely 
by this garden, directly and indirectly, and might 
have done so stiU more, had its efforts been better- 
seconded either by the Ein-opean or native population 
of the country. Amongst its greatest triumphs may 
be considered the introductioir of tire tea-plant from 
China, a fact I allude to, as many of my English 
readers may not be aware that the establishment of the 
tea-trade in the Himalaya and Assam is almost entirely 
the work of the superintendents of the gardens of 
Calcutta and Seharunpore. 

From no one did I receive rrrore kindiress than from 
Sir James Colvile, President of the Asiatic Society, 
who not only took care tlrat I should be provided with 
every comfort, but preseirted me with a completely 
equipped paUme, wliieh, for strengtlr aird excellence of 
construction, was everytlring that a traveller could 
desire. Often m route did I mentally tba.uk him when 
I saw other palkees breaking down, and travellers 
bewailing the loss of tlrose forgotten necessaries, vith 
which Iris kind attention had furnished me. 

I left Calcutta to join Mr. Williams’ camp on the 
S8th of Jarruar-y, drivirrg to Hoogly on the river of that 
name, and thence following the grand tr-mik-road west- 
ward towards Burdwan. The novelty of palkee-tra- 
veUing at first renders it pleasant: the neatness with 
wliich everything is packed, the good-humour of the 
bearers, their merrj’- pace, and the many nrore comforts 
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than could be expected in a conveyance honed hi) mm, 
the \Yarmth when the sliding doors are shut, and the 
breeze when they are open, are all fully appreciated on 
first starting; but soon the novelty wears off, and the 
discomforts are so iiiimerous, that it is pronounced, at 
best, a barbarous conveyance. The greedy cry and 
gestures of the bearers, when, on changing, they break 
a fitful sleep by poking a torch in your face, and 
vociferating Biicksheesh, Sahib;” their discontent at 
the most liberal largesse, and the sluggishness of the 
next set wdio want bribes, xiut the traveller out of 
patience with the natives. The dust when the slides 
ai’e open, and the stifling heat when shut during a 
shower, are conclusive against the vehicle; and on 
getting out with aching bones and giddy head at my 
journey’s end, I shook off the dust, and wished never 
to see a paUiee again. 

On the following morning I was passing through the 
straggling villages close to Burdwan, consistmg of 
native hovels by the road side, with mangos and figs 
planted near them, and palms waving over their roofs. 
Crossing the nearly dry bed of the Damooda, I was set 
down at Mr. ilTntosh’s (the magistrate of the district), 
and never more thoroughly enjoyed a hearty welcome 
and a breakfast. 

In the evening we visited the Eajaii of Burdwan’s 
palace and pleasure-groimds, where I had the first 
glimpse of oriental gardening : the roads were generally 
raised, running through rice fields, now dry and hard, 
and bordered witli trees of Jack, Bamboo, Pride of 
India,” &c. Tanks were the prominent features : chains 
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of them, full of Indian water-lilies, being fringed with 
rows of the fan-pahn, and occasionally the Indian date. 
Close to tlie house was a rather good menagerie, where 
I saw, amongst other animals, a pair of kangaroos in 
high healtli and condition, the female with young in 
her pouch. Before dark I was again in my palkee, and 
hurrying onwards, refreshed by the cool and clear night 
air, so different from the damp and foggy atmosphere I 
had left at Calcutta. On tire foUorving morning I found 
myself travelling over a flat and apparently rising 
comitry, along an excellent road, rvith groves of 
bamboos and stunted trees on either hand, few villages 
or palms, a sterile sod, with stunted grass and but 
little cultivation; altogether a country as unlilce what I 
had expected to find in India as well might be. All 
around w’as a dead flat or table -land, out of which a 
few conical hills rose in the w'est, about 1000 feet high, 
covered with a low forest of dusky green or yellow, 
from the prevalence of bamboo. The lark wns singing 
merrily at sunrise, and the accessories of a fresh air 
and dewy grass more xeniinded me of some moorland 
in the north of England than of the torrid regions of 
the East. 

At 10 n.M. I anived at hir. Williams’ camp, near tlie 
western limit of the coal basin of the Damooda valley'. 
His operations being finished, he w'as prepared to 
start, having kindly waited a couple of days for my' 
arrival. 

Early on the morning of tlie last day of January, a 
motley group of natives wa,s busy striking the tents, 
and loading the bullocks, bullock-carts and elephants ; 
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wMch then proceeded on the mai'ch, occnii3ing in 
straggling groups nearly three miles of road. 

The coal crops out at the surface; hut the shafts 
worked are sunk through thick beds of alluvimn. The 
age of these coal-fields is quite unknoTO, and I regret 
to say that my examination of their fossil plants throws 
no material light on the subject. Ujiwards of thirty 
sx>ecies of these have been procured from them, the 
majority of which are referred by Dr. McLelland^ to 
the inferior oolite epoch of England : most of these are 
ferns, some of which are supposed to be the same as 
occur in the coal-fields of Sind and of Australia. I 
cannot, however, think that botanical evidence of such 
a nature is sufficient to warrant a satisfactory reference 
of these Indian coal-fields to the same epoch as those 
of England or of Australia : in the fix^st jilace the out- 
lines of the fronds of ferns and their nervation are frail 
characters if employed alone for the cletennination of 
existing genera, and much more so of fossil fragments: 
in the second place recent ferns are so widely distri- 
buted, that an insiiection of the majority affords little 
clue to the region or locality they come from: and in 
the tim’d place, considering the wide difference in lati- 
tude and longitude of Yorkshire, India, and Australia, 
the natural conclusion is that they could not have 
supported a shnilar vegetation at the same epoch. In 
fact, finding* shnilar fossil plants at places widely dif- 
ferent in latitude, and therefore in climate, is, in the 
present state of our knowledge, rather an argument 
against than for their having existed cotemporaiieously. 

Eepoiiis of tlie Oeological Survey of India. Calcutta, 1850, 
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But, even supposing that specific identity of their 
contained fossils he considered as fair evidence of the 
cotemporaneous origin of beds; amongst the many 
collections of fossil plants that I have examined, there 
is hardly a specimen, belonging to any epoch, suffici- 
ently perfect to warrant the assumption that the species 
to wliich it belonged can be recognised. The hotahical 
evidences which geologists too often accept as proofs of 
specific identity, are such as no botanist would attach 
any importance to in the investigation of existing 
l^lants. 

A number of women were here employed in making 
gunpowder, grinding the tisual materials on a stone, 
with the addition of water from the Hookah ; a custom 
for which they have an obstinate prejudice. The char- 
coal here used is made from an Acacia: the Seiks, I 
believe, employ Jiisticia Adhatoday which is also in use 
all over India: at Aden the Arabs prefer iHiQ Calotropis^ 
probably because it is most easily procured. The grain 
of all these plants is ox^en, whereas in England, closer- 
grained and more ivoody trees, especially willows, are 
preferred. 

The jungle I fomid to consist chiefly of thorny 
hushes. Jujube of two sj)ecies, an Acacia and Butea 
frondosa^^iie twigs of the latter often covei’ed mtli lurid 
red tears of Lac, wliich is here collected in abundance. 
As it occurs on the plants and is collected by the 
natives it is called Stick-lac, but after |ireparation 
Shell-lac. In Mirzapore, a species of Celtic yields it, 
and the Peepul very commonly in various jiarts of 
India. The elaboration of tins dye, whether by the 
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same or many species of insect, from plants so widely 
different in habit and characters, is a very cmioiis 
fact ; the more so since none of these x')laiits have red, 
hut some have milky and others limpid juices. 

After breakfast, Mr. Williams and I started on an 
eiej)hant, following the camj). The docility of these 
animals is an old stoiy, but it loses so much in the 
telling, that their gentleness, obedience, and sagacity 
seemed as strange to me as if I had never heard or 
read of these attributes. The swingmg motion, under 
a hot sun, is very oppressive, but compensated for by 
being so high above the dust. The mahout or driver 
guides by poking his great toes under either ear, en- 
forcing obedience with an iron goad, with wdiich he 
hammers the animars head with quite as much force 
as would break a cocoa-nut, or drives it tlnough his 
thick skin down to the quick. Our elephant was an 
excellent one, when he did not take obstmate fits, and 
so intelligent as to j)ick up pieces of stone when 
desired, and with a jerk of the trunk throw them over 
his head for the rider to catch, thus saving the trouble 
of dismounting to geologise ! 

We met many pilgrims to Juggernath, most of wdioin 
■were on foot, while a few^ were in carts or pony gigs of 
rude construction. The vehicles from the ux3per 
country are disthiguished by a far superior build, their 
horses are ca];)arisoned with jingling hells, and the 
wdieels and other parts are bound with brass. The 
kindness of the people towards animals, and in some 
cases towards their suffering relations, is very remark- 
able, and may in part have given rise to the prevalent 
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idea tliat they are less cmel and stern than the majority 
of manldnd; hut that the ■^iiiild” Hindoo, however 
gentle on occasion, is cruel and vindictive to Ms hrother 
man and to animals, when his indolent temper is 
roused or his avarice stimulated, no one can doubt who 
reads the accounts of Thuggee, Dacoitee, and poison- 
ing, and witnesses the cruelty with which beasts ot 
burthen are treated. A child carrying a, bird, kid, or 
lamb, is not an uncommon sight, and a woman with a 
dog ill her arms is still more frequently seen. Occa- 
sionally too, a group will bear an old man to see 
Juggernath before he dies, or a poor creature with 
elephantiasis, who hopes to. he allowed to hurry himsell 
to his paradise, in preference to lingering in helpless 
inactivity, and at last crawling up to the second heaven 
only. The costumes are as various as the religious 
castes, and the many countries to which the travellers 
belong. The most thriving-looking vvanderer is the 
bearer of Ganges’ hoi}’' water, who drives a profitable 
trade, his gains increasing as his load lightens, since 
the further he wanders from the sacred stream, the 
more he gets for the contents of Ms jar. 

The Ganges being still the iiiajn channel of commu- 
nication between north-w^est India and Bengal, we 
passed very little merchandise; such as there was, 
principally consisted of cotton, which, clumsily packed 
in ragged bags, dirty ^ and deteriorating every day, even 
at this dry season, proved in how bad a state it must 
arrive at the maidcet during the rains, when the low 
vuggons are dragged through the streams. 

Occasionally a string of camels was seen, but, owing 
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to tlie ckiiip climate, tliese are rare, and east of tlie 
meridian of Calcutta altogether milmowii. The roads 
here are all mended mth a curious stone, called 
Kiinlver, which is a nodular concretionary deposit of 
limestone, abundantly imbedded in the alliiYial soil 
of a great paii of India; and often occiiiTing in strata, 
like flints. It resembles a coarse gravel, each pebble 
being often as large as a -wahnit, and tuberculated on 
the smiace : it binds aclniirabty, and forans excellent 
roads, but pulverises into a most disagxeeable impal- 
pablexliist,. 

The vegetation of this part of the country was very 
poor, consisting of a low stunted jungle, and no good- 
sized trees being visible : even grasses were few, 
and dried up, excei:)t in the beds of the rivulets. Bam- 
boos were however common, and the Cowage plant, 
now with over-ripe pods, by shaking which, in pass- 
ing, there often falls such a shower of its irritating 
microscopic hairs, as to make the skin tingle for an 
hour. 

On the 1st of February, we moved on to Gyra, 
an insignificant village. The air was cool, and the 
atmosphere clear; the temperature, at three in the 
morning, being 65°. As the sun rose, Parasnath ap- 
peared against the clear grey sky, in the form of a 
beautiful broad cone, with a rugged peak, of a deeper 
grey than the sky. It is a remarkably handsome 
mountain, sufficiently lofty to be imposing, rising out 
of an elevated country, the slope of which, iij)ward to 
the base of the mountain, though imperceptible, is 
really considerable ; and it is surrounded by lesser hills 
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of just sufficient elevation to set it off. Tlie atmospliere, 
too, of these regions is peculiarly favourable for views : 
it is very dry at this season ; but still the Iiills are 
clearly defined, without the harsh outlines so charac- 
teristic of a moist air. The skies are bright, the sun 
powerful; and there is an almost imperceptible hazie 
that seems to soften the landscape, and keep every 
object in true perspective. 

Our route led towards the inctiiresque hills and val- 
leys in front. There was little cultivation, and that 
little of the most wTetched kind; even rice-fields were 
few and scattered; there was no corn, nor lentiles, 
nor Castor-oil, no Poppy, Cotton, Safflower, nor other 
crops of the richer soils that flank the Ganges and 
Ploogly; a very little Sugar-cane, Dhal (a small j)ea), 
Mustard, Linseed, and Bape, the three latter cultivated 
for their oil. Hardly a Pahn was to be seen ; and it 
was seldom that the cottages could boast of a Banana, 
Tamarind, Orange, Cocoa-nut, or Bate. The Mahowa 
{Bassia latifolia) and Mango were the commonest trees. 
There being no Kunker in the soil here, the roads were 
mended with angular quartz, much to the elephanfs 
annoyance. 

The country arotmd tire base of Parasnath is rather 
pretty, the hills covered with bamboo and brushwood, 
and as usual, rising rather suddenly from the elevated 
plains. The jungle affords shelter to a few bears and 
tigers, jackals in abundance, and occasionally foxes ; 
the bii'ds seen are chiefly pigeons. Insects are very 
scarce ; those of the locust tribe being most prevalent, 
indicative of a dry climate. 
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Tlie temperature varied from 65^ at nigiit, to 82° at 
8 p,M., from wliicli tliere was no great variation during 
tlie whole time we spent at these elevations. The 
clouds were rare, and always light and high, except 
a little fleecy spot of vapour condensed close to the 
summit of Parasnath. Though the nights were clear 
and starlight, no dew was deposited, owing to the 
great dryness of the air. 

On the 2nd of February we proceeded to Tofe- 
Choney, the hills increasing in height to nearly 1000 
feet, and the country becoming more picturesque. 
We passed some tanks co%^ered with Villarsia, and 
frequented by flocks of white egrets. The existence of 
artificial tanks so near a lofty mountain, from whose 
sides innumerable water-courses descend, indicates the 
great natural dryness of the' country during one sea- 
son of the year. The hills and valle 3 ’'s were richer 
than I expected, though far from luxuriant. 

This being the most convenient station whence to 
ascend Parasnath, we started at 6 a.m. for the village 
of Maddaohimd, at the north base of the mountain, or 
opposite side from that on which the grand trunk-road 
runs. After following the latter for a few miles to the 
west, we took a path through beautifully wooded plains, 
with scattered trees of the Mahowa, resembling good 
oaks : the natives distil a land of arrack from its fleshy 
flowers, which are also eaten raw. The seeds, too, 
yield a concrete oil, h}’’ expression, which is used for 
lamps and occasionally for frying. 

Some villages at the west base of the mountain 
occupy a better soil, and are surrounded with richer 
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cultivation; palms^ and the tamarind, the 

first and last rare features in this part of Bengal, ap- 
peared to be common, with fields of rice and broad 
acres of flax and rape, through the latter of which the 
blue Indian Broom rape (Orobanche inclica) swarmed. 
The short route to Maddaobmid, through narrow rocky 
valleys, was impracticable for the elephant, and we had 
to make a very considerable detoni’, only reaching that 
village at S i\m. All the hill people we observed were 
a fine-looking athletic race ; they disclaimed the tiger 
being a neighbouiv which every palkee-bearer along the 
road declares to carry off the torch -bearers, torch and 
all. Bears tJiey said were scarce, and all other wild 
animals, but a natural jealousy of Europeans often 
leads the natives to deny the existence of what they 
know to bean attoction to the proverbially sporting 
Englishman. 

The site of Maddaobmid, elevated 13 B 0 feet, in a 
clearance of the forest, and the appearance of the snow- 
white domes and bannerets of its temples through the 
fine trees by ’which it is surrounded, are very beau- 
tiful; and the situation is so sheltered that the 
tamarind, peepul, and banyan trees are superb. A 
fine specimen of tlie latter stands at the entrance to the 
village, not a broad-headed tree, as is usual in the 
prime of its existence, but a mass of trunks irregulaiiy 
throwing out immense branches in a most picturesque 
manner; the original trunk is apparently gone, and 
the principal mass of root-stems is fenced in. This, 
with two magnificent tamarinds, forms a grand clump. 
The ascent of the mountain is inimediately from the 
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village up u pathway worn by the feet of many a pil- 
grim from the most remote parts of India. 



OLD TAMARIND TREES. 


Parasiiatli is a mountain of peculiar sanctity, to 
which circumstance is to he attributed the flourishing 
state of Maddaobimti The name is that of the twenty- 
tliird incarnation of Jinna (Sanscrit “Conqueror”), 
who was born at Benares, lived one hundred years, 
and was buried on this nioimtain, which is the eastern 
metropolis of Jain worship, as Mount Aboo is tlie 
western (where are their libraries and most splendid 
temples). The oxugin of the Jain sect is obscure. 
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though its rise aj)peai‘s to correspond with the wreck 
of Boodhisin throughout India in the eleventh century. 
The Jains form in some sort a transition-sect between 
Boodliists and Hindoos, differing from the former in 
acknowledging castes, and from both in their worship 
of Parasnath’s foot, instead of that of Miinja-gosha of 
the Boodhs, or Vishnoo’s of the Plindoos. As a sect 
of Boodlhsts their religion is considered pure, and free 
from the obscenities so conspicuous in Hindoo worshij); 
whilst, in fact, perhaps the reverse is the case; hut 
the symbols are fewer, and indeed almost confined to 
the feet of Parasnath, and the priests jealously conceal 
their esoteric doctrines. 

The temples, though small, are well built, and 
carefully kept. No persuasion could induce the 
Brahmins to allow us to proceed hej^ond the vestibule 
without taking off our shoes, to which we were not 
inclined to consent. The bazaar was for so small a 
village large, and crowded to excess with natives of a, 11 
castes, colours, and provinces of India, very many from 
the extreme W. and N. W., Eajpootana, the Madras 
Presidency, and Central India. Numbers had come in 
good cars, well attended, and appeared men of wealth 
and consequence ; while the quantities of conveyances 
of all sorts standing about, leather I'eminded me of an 
election, than of anything I had seen in India. 

The natives of the jAace were a more Negro -looking 
race than the Bengalees to whom I had previously 
been accustomed ; and the cmiosity and astonishment 
tliey displayed at seeing (probably many of them for 
tlie first time) a party of Englishmen, were sufficiently 
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amusing. Our coolies not Imviiig come up, and it 
being two o’clock in the afternoon, I having had no 
breakfast, and being ignorant of the exclusively Jain 
population of the village, sent iny servant to the 
bazaar, for some fowls and eggs ; but he was mobbed 
for asking for these articles, and parched rice, beaten 
flat, with. some coarse sugar, wns all he could obtain; 
together with sweetmeats so odiously flavoured with 
various herbs, and sullied vith such impurities, that 
we quickly made them over to the elephants* 

In the evening a very gaudy iDoojah was performed. 
The car, filled with idols, was covered with gilding and 
silk, and drawn by noble buUs, festooned and garlanded. 
A procession was formed in front ; and it opened into 
an avenue, up and down which gaily dressed dancing- 
boys paced or danced, shaking castanets, the atten- 
dant w^orshippers singing in discordant voices, beating 
tomtoms, cymbals, &c. Images (of Boodh apparently) 
abounded on the car, in front of which a child was 
jflaced. The throng of natives was very great and 
perfectly orderly, indeed, sufficiently apathetic : they 
were remarkably civil and willing to explain what they 
imderstood of their own worship. 

Having provided doolies, or little bamboo chairs 
slung on four men’s shoulders, in which I put my 
pa]3ers and boxes, we next morning commenced the 
ascent; at first through woods of the common trees, 
•with large clumps of bamboo, over slaty rocks of 
gneiss, much inclined and sloping away from tlie 
mountain. The view from a ridge 500 feet high was 
superb, of the village, and its white domes half buried 
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ill tlie forest below, tlie latter of wliicli coiitimieci in 
sight for many miles to the noiihwarci Descendiiig 
to a valley some ferns were met with, and a more 
luxuriant vegetation, especially of the nettle tribe. 
Wild bananas formed a beautiful, and to me a novel 
feature in the woods. 

The conical hills of the white ants were very 
abundant. The structure appears to me not an 
independent one, but the debris of clumps of bamboos, 
or of the trunks of large trees, which these insects 
have destroyed. As they -work up a tree from the 
ground, they coat the bark with particles of sand glued 
together, carrying up this artificial sheath or covered 
way as they ascend. A clump of bamboos is thus 
speedily killed ; and the dead stems fall away, leaving 
the mass of stumps coated with sand, wliich the action 
of the w^eather soon fashions into a cone of earthy 
matter. 

Ascending again, the path struck tiuough a thick 
forest of Sal {Vateria rohusta) and other trees, spanned 
with cables of scandent stems. At about 

8000 feet above the sea, the vegetation became more 
luxuriant, and by a little stream I collected five species 
of ferns and some mosses,— all in a dry state, how^ever. 
The white ant apparently does not enter tliis cooler 
region. At 8500 feet the vegetation again changed, 
the trees all becoming gnarled and scattered; and as 
the damxmess also increased, more mosses and ferns 
appeared. We emerged from the forest at the foot of 
the great ridge of rocky peaks, stretching E. and W. 
three or four miles. Abundance of a species of 
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berberrj and an Osbeclcia marked the change in the 
vegetation most decidedly, which were frequent over 
the whole summit, with coarse grasses, and various 
bushes. 

At noon we reached the saddle of the crest (alt. 
4280 feet), where was a small temiile, one of five or six 
which occupy various prominences of the ridge. The 
wind, N. W., was cold, the temp. 56°. The atmosphere 
■was unfortunately hazy, nevertheless the view w^as 
beautiful. To the north were ranges of low wooded 
hills, and the course of the Barakah and Adji rivers ; 
to the south lay a more level country, with louver ranges, 
and the Damooda river, its all but waterless bed snowy- 
white from the exposed granite blocks with wdiich its 
course is strewn. East and west rose several sharp 
ridges of the mountain itself; the western considerably 
the highest. Immediately below, the moimtain flanks 
appeared clothed witli impenetrable forest, here and 
thei'e interrupted by rocky eminences; while to the 
north the grand trunk-road crossed the plains, like a. 
wdiite thread, as straight as an arroAV, spanning the beds 
of the mountain torrents with picturesque bridges. 

On tlie south side the vegetation was more luxuriant 
than on the north, though, from the heat of the sun, 
the reverse might have been expected. This is owing 
partly to the curve taken hy the ridge being open to 
the south, and partly to the winds from that quarter 
being the moist ones. Accordingly, trees wdiich I had 
left 3000 feet below on the north flank, here ascended 
to near the summit, such as figs and bananas, A short- 
stemmed palm w^as tolerably abundant, and a small 
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tree (Pterospermimi) on wliicli a species of grass gi*eA¥ 
epiphytically ; forming a curious feature in the 
landscape. 

The situation of the principal temple is very fine, 
below tlie saddle in a hollow facing the soutli, 
surrounded by jungles of ifiantain and banyan. It is 
small, and contains little worthy of notice but the 
sculptured feet of Parasnath, and some marble Boodh 
idols; cross-legged figmes, with crisp hair and the 
Brahminical cord. These, a leper coYered with ashes 
in the vestibule, and an officiating priest, were aU we 
saw. Pilgrims were seen on various parts of the 
mountain in considerable numbers, passing from one 
temple to another, and generally leaving a few gi’ains 
of diy ri(3e at each. 

The culminant rocks were very dry, but in the rains 
may possess many curious plants; a fine Kcdcmclioe 
was common, witli a berberry, and various other 
shrubs; a Bolbophylhm grew on the rocks, with a 
small Begonia, and some ferns. There were no birds, 
and very few insects, a beautiful small Fontia being 
the only butterfly. The striped squirrel was very busy 
amongst the rocks; and I saw a few mice, and the 
traces of bears. 

At 8 P.M., the temj)erature was 54^, and the air 
deliciously cool and pleasant. I tried to reach the 
western peak (perhaps 800 feet above the saddle), by 
keeping along the ridge, but *vvaB cut ofi; by precipices, 
and ere I could retrace my steps it W'as time to descend. 
This I was glad to do in a doolie, and I was carried to 
the bottom, with only one short rest, in an hour and 
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three quarters. The descent was very steep the whole 
way, partly down steps of sharp rock, where one of the 
men cut liis foot severely. The pathway at the bottom 
was lined for nearly a quax’ter of a mile with sick, halt, 
maimed, lame, and blind beggars, awaiting us. It was 
truly a fearful sight, especially the leiiers, and numerous 
unhappy victims to elephantiasis. 

Though the botany of Parasnath proved interesting, 
its elevation was not accompanied by such a change 
from the flora of its base as I had expected. This is 
no doubt due to its dry climate and sterile soil ; 
characters which it shares with the extensive elevated 
area of which it forms a part, and upon which I could 
not detect above 800 species of plants. 
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In the evening we retiirnecl to our tamarind tree, 
and the next morning regained the trunk-road, following 
it to the dawk bungalow of Doomree. On the way I 
found the CcBsalinma panicidata, a magnificent climber, 
festooning the trees with its dark glossy foliage and 
gorgeous racemes of orange blossoms. Eeceding from 
the mountain, the country again became barren ; and 
no palms or large trees of any land appeared. The 
spear-grass abounded, and a detestable nuisance it was, 
its long awns and husked seed working through 
trowsers and stockings. 

Having rested the tired elephant, we pushed on in 
the evening to the next stage, Baghoda, arriving there 
at 0 A,^Ly and after a few hours’ rest, I walked to the 
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bungalow of Lieutenant Beadle, tbe surveyor of roads, 
sixteen miles fiirtlier. 

At 10 AM. the sun became uncoinfortabty hot, the 
thermometer being 77°. I had lost my hat, and pos- 
sessed no substitute but a silken nightcap ; so I had 
to tie a liaxidkerchief over my head, to the astonish- 
ment of the passers-b}^ Holding my head doxvn, I had 
little source of amusement but in examining the foot- 
marks on the road; and these were strangely diver- 
sified to an English eye. Those of the elexxhant, 
camel, buffalo and bullock, horse, ass, poii}", dog, 
goat, sheep and kid, lizard, wild-cat and pigeon, with 
men, women, and childi’en’s, naked and shod, were all 
recognisable. 

It was noon ere I arrived at Lieutenant Beadle’s, at 
Belcuppee (alt. 1219 feet), glad enough of the hearty 
welcome I received, being very hot, dusty, and hungry. 
The countr}^ about his bungalow is very jxretty, from 
the number of wooded hills and large trees, esjpeeially 
of banyan and ];)ee|)ul, noble oak-like Malio-was, Mangos, 
and Figs. These are all scattered, however, and do not 
form forest, such as in a stunted form clothes the hills. 
Insects and birds are numerous, the latter consisting 
of jays, crows, doves, sparrows, and maina (Pastor ) ; 
also the Phmnlcopham tristis Malioka ” of the 
natives), with a note lilie that of the English cuckoo, 
as heard late in the season. 

I remained two days vith Lieutenant Beadle, enjoy- 
ing in liis society several excursions to some hot 
springs, and other places of interest, in the neighbour- 
hood. These springs (called Soorujkoond) are situated 
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close to the road, near the mouth of a valley, in a 
remarkably pretty spot. They are, of course, objects 
of worship ; and a ruined temple stands close behind 
them, with three very conspicuous trees — a peepul, a 
banyan, and a white, tliick-stemmed, leafless Sterculictf 
whose branches bore dense clusters of greenish foetid 
floTt’ers. The hot springs are four in number, and rise 
in as many ruined brick tanks, each about two yards 
across. Another tank, fed by a cold spring, about 
twice that size, flows between two of the hot, only two 
or three paces distant from one of the latter on either 
hand. All meet in one stream after a few yards, and 
are conducted by bricked canals to a pool about eighty 
yards off. 

The water of the cold spring is sweet but not good, 
and emits gaseous bubbles; it was covered with a 
green floating Conferva. Of tlie four hot springs, the 
most copious is about three feet deep, bubbles con- 
stantly, boils eggs, and though brilHantly clear, has an 
exceedingly nauseous taste. 

Conferva abound in the warm stream from the 
springs, and two sj)ecies, one ochreous brown, and the 
other green, occur on the margins of the tanks them- 
selves, and in the hottest water ; the brown is the best 
salamander, and forms a belt in deeper water tliaii the 
green; both appear in broad luxuriant strata, wherever 
the temp, is cooled down to 168®, and as low" as 90®. 
Of flowering plants, three showed in an eminent degree 
a constitution capable of resisting the heat, if not a 
predilection for it ; these were all Cyperacece^ having 
their roots in -water of 100®, and wdiere they are 
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probaWj exposed to greater heat ; all were very luxu- 
riant. From the margins of the four hot springs I 
gathered sixteen species of flowering plants, and from 
the cold tank five, which did not gi'ow in the hot. A 
water-beetle abounded in w^ater at 112®, with quantities 
of dead shells; at 90® frogs were very lively, with live 
shells, and various water-beetles. 

I left Belcuppee on the 8th of February, following 
Mr. Williams’ camp : the morning was clear and cold, 
the temperature being only 56®. I crossed the nearly 
dry broad bed of the Burkutta river, a noble stream 
during the rains, carrying along huge boulders of 
granite. Near this I passed the Cholera-tree, a famous 
peepul, so called from a detachment of infantry having 
been attacked and decimated at the spot by that fell 
disease: it w^as covered with inscriptions and votive 
tokens in the shape of rags, &c. The road continued 
to ascend to 1360 feet, where I came upon a small 
forest of the Indian Olibanum {Boswellia tlmrifera), 
conspicuous from its pale bark, and spreading curved 
branches, leafy at their tips ; its general appearance is 
a good deal like that of the mountain ash. The very 
fragrant and transparent gum, celebrated throughout 
the East, was flow^ing abundantly from the trunks. 

Descending to the village of Burshoot, we lost sight 
of the Olibanum, and came ui>on a magnificent tope of 
mango, banyan, and peepul, so far superior to anything 
hitherto met with, that we w^ere glad to choose such a 
pleasant halting-place for breakfast. There were a few 
lofty fan-palms here too, great rarities in this soil and 
at this elevation : one, about eighty feet high, towered 
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above some wretched hovels, displaying the curious 
proportions of this tribe of palms ; namely, first, a short 
cone, tapering to one-third the height of the stem, the 
trunk then swelling to two-tliii’ds, and again tapering 
to the crown. 

■ So little was there to observe, that I again amused 
myself by examining footsteps, the precision of which 
in the sandy soil was cinious. Looking down from the 
elephant, I was interested by seeing them all hi relief, 
instead of depressed, the slanting rays of tlie sun in 
front producing this kind of mirage. 

Chorparun, at the top of the Dunwah pass, is situated 
on an extended barren fiat, 1320 feet above the sea, 
and from it the descent from the table-land to the level 
of the Soane valley, a little above that of the Ganges 
at Patna, is very sudden. The road is carried zigzag 
down a rugged hill, with a descent of nearly 1000 feet 
in six miles, of which 600 are exceedingly steeiD. The 
pass is well w^ooded, with abimdance of bamboo, 
Bomhax, Cassia, Acacia, and Butea, with Calotropis, 
the purple Mudar, a very handsome road-side plant, 
■which I had not seen before, but which, with the 
Argemone Jlfcricunu, was to be a companion for hun- 
dreds of miles farther. All the view^s in tlie jDass are 
very picturesque, though wanting in good foliage, such 
as Figs would afford, of which I did not see one tree. 
The banyan and peepul always aj^pearecl to be planted, 
as did the tamarind and mango. 

Lunwah, at the foot of the pass, is 630 feet above 
the sea, and nearly 1000 below the mean level of the 
lughland we had been ■ traversing. Everything bears 
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liere a better aspect ; tlie woods at tbe foot of the Mils 
aflfbrded many plants ; the bamboo {B, Btricta) is green 
instead of yellow and white ; a little castor- oil is cul- 
tivated; and the Indian date (low' and stunted) appears 
about the cottages. 

In the woods I heard and saw the wild peacock for 
the first time. Its voice is not to be distinguished from 
that of the tame bii‘d in England ; a curious instance 
of the perpetuation of character under widely different 
cii’cumstances, and contrasting with the vild jungle- 
fowl, whose crow by no means rivals that of tlie farm- 
yard cock. 

In the evening we left Dunwali for Barah (alt. 
480 feet), passing over very barren soil, covered with 
low jungle, the original woods ha^ving apparently been 
cut for fuel. Our elephant, a timid animal, came on a 
drove of camels in the dark by the road-side, and in 
his alarm insisted on doing battle, tearing through 
the thorny jungle, regardless of the mahout, and still 
more of me; the ui)roar raised by the camel-drivers 
was ridiculous, and the danger to my barometer 
imminent. 

We proceeded on the lltli of February to Sheer- 
g'otty, where Mr. Williams and his camp were awaiting 
our arrival. Wherever cultivation appeared the crops 
were tolerably luxuriant, of pojDpy (which I had not 
seen before), sugar-cane, wheat, barley, mustaid, rape, 
and flax. At a distance a field of poppies looks like a 
green lake, studded with white water-lilies. The 
houses, too, are better, and have tiled roofs ; while, in 
such situations, tlie road is lined with trees. 
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A retrospect of the ground passed oyer is iiiisatis- 
factory, as far as botany is concerned, except as showing 
how potent are the effects of a dry soil and climate 
during one season of the year upon a vegetation which 
has no desert types. During the rains probably nian}^ 
more species would be obtained, for of amiiials I 
scarcely found twenty: at that season, however, the 
jungles of Behar and Birbhoom, though far from 
tropically luxuriant, are singularly unhealthy. 

In a geographical point of view the range of Mils 
between Biu’dwan and the Soane is interesting, as 
being the north-east continuation of a chain wMch 
crosses the broadest part of the peninsula of India, 
from the gulf of Cambay to the junction of the Ganges 
and Hoogly at Eajmahal. This range runs south of 
the Soane and Kymore, which it meets I believe at 
Omerkimtuk further west again, they separate, the 
southern forming the Satpur range, which divides 
the valley of the Taptee from that of the Nerbudda. 
The Parasnath range is, though the most difficult of 
definition, the longer of the two parallel ranges ; the 
Vindhya, continued as the Kymore, terminating 
abruptly, at the Fort of Chunar on the Ganges. The 
general and geological features of the two, especially 
along their eastern course, are very different. This 
range consists of gneiss, through wliich gTanite hills 
protrude, the loftiest of which is Parasnath. The north- 
east Vindhya (called Kymore), on the other hand, 
consists of nearly horizontal beds of sandstone, over- 
lying inclined beds of limestone. Between the latter 

* A lofty momtam said to be 7000-— 8000 feet bigli. 
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and tlie Parasiiatli gneiss, come (in order of super- 
position) beds of quartz, liornstone, jaspers, &;c. These 
are thrown up, by greenstone I believe, along the 
north and north-west boundary of the gneiss range, 
and form the rocks of Colgong, of Sultangiinj, and of 
Monghyr, on the Ganges, as also various detached 
hills near Gyah, and along the u]3per course of the 
Soane. From these are derived the beautiful agates 
and cornelians, so famous under the name of Soane 
pebbles, and they are equally common on the Curruck- 
pore range, as on the south bank of the Soane, so 
much so as to have been used in the decoration of the 
walls of the now ruined palaces near Bhagulpore. 

In the route I had taken, I had crossed the eastern 
extremity alone of the range, commencing with a very 
gradual ascent to the table-land, properly so called. A 
little beyond the coal fields, this table-land reaches an 
average height of 1130 feet, which is continued for 
upwards of 100 miles, to the Dunwah pass. Here the 
descent is sudden to i)lams, which, continuous with 
those of the Ganges, run up the Soane till beyond 
Hotasghur. Except for the occasional ridges mentioned 
above, and some liills of greenstone, the lower plain is 
stoneless, its subjacent rocks being covered with a 
thicker stratum of the same alluvium which is thinly 
spread over the higher table-land above. This range 
is of great interest from its being the source of many 
important rivers, and of all those wdiich water the 
country between the Soane, Hoogly, and Ganges; as 
well as from its deflecting the course of the latter river, 
which washes its base at Eajmahal, and forcing it to 
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take a siiiuous coiirse to tlie sea. In its climate and 
botany it differs eqnalty from the Gangetic plains to the 
north, and from the hot, damp, and exuberant forests 
of Orissa to the south. Nor are its geological features 
less different, or its concomitant and in part resultant 
characters of agriculture and native population. 

On the 12tli of Fehruary, we left Sheergotty (alt. 
403 feet), crossing some small streams, which flow N. 
to the Ganges. Between Sheergotty and the Soane, 
occur many isolated hills of greenstone, better known 
to the traveller from having been telegrapliic stations. 

The road-sides being highly cultivated, and the Date- 
pahn becoming more abmidant, we encamped in a grove 
of these trees. AU were curiously distorted; the 
trunks growing zigzag, from the practice of yearly 
tapping the alternate sides for toddy. The incision is 
just below the crovm, and slopes upwards and inwards: 
a vessel is hung below the womicl, and the juice con- 
ducted into it by a little piece of bamboo. This 
operation spoils the fruit, which, though eaten, is small, 
and much inferior to the African date. 

The following day we marched to Barooii on the 
alluvial banks of the Soane, crossing a deep stream by 
a pretty suspension bridge, of which the piers were 
visible two miles off, so level was the road. The Soane 
was here three miles wide, its nearly dry bed being a 
desert of sand, resembling a vast arm of the sea when 
the tide is out : the banks were very barren, witli no 
trees near, and but very few in the distance. Tlie 
houses ■were scarcely visible on the opposite side, 
behind which the Kymore momitains' rise. ..The Soane 
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is a classical river, being now satisfactorily identified 
with the Eranoboas of the ancients/' 

Mr. Theobald (my comj>aiiion in this and many other 
rambles) jiiilled a lizard from a hole in the bank. 
Its throat w^as mottled witli scales of brovm and yellow. 
Three ticks had fastened on it, each of a size covering 
three or four scales : the first was yellow, corresponding 
with the yellow colour of the animal’s belly, where it 
lodged ; the second brown, from the lizard’s head ; but 
the third, “which was clinging to the parti-coloured 
scales of the neck, had its bodj^ parti-coloured, the 
hues corresponding with the individual scales covered. 
The adaptation of the two first specimens in colour to 
the parts to wdiich the}'- adhered, was sufficiently 
remarkable; but the tliird case was certainly most 
extraordinary. 

During the night of tlie 14th of February, I observed 
a beautiful display of the Aurora borealis. It com- 
menced at 0 P.M., “vith about tlnrty lancet beams 
rising in the north-west from a low luminous arch, 
which crossed the zenith, and converged towards the 
opposite (x^^arter of the heavens. All moved and 
flashed slowty, occasionally sx)litting and forking, 
fading and brightening; they w^ere clearly defined, 
though the niillcy way and zodiacal light could not be 
discerned, and the stars and planets very pale. 
When this display had lasted about an hour, the light 

* Tlie etymology of Eranoboas is undoubtedly Ilkrrmia VaJito (Sans- 
krit), tbe golden-armed. Sona is also the Sanskrit for gold. The stream 
is celebrated for its agates (Soane pebbles), wbieb are common, but gold is 
not now obtained from it. 
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became more diffused, the beams lessened by degrees, 
and a dark belt appeared in the luminous arch, 
giadiially breaking it up, and appearing to disperse 
the beams, of which, however, a few faint ones con- 
tinued to appear occasionally until midnight. 

Our passage through the Soane sands was very 
tedious, though accomplished in excellent style, the 
elephants pusliing forward the heavy waggons of mining 
tools ^vith their foreheads. The wheels were sometimes 
buried to the axles in sand, and the draught bullocks 
were rather in the way than otherwise. 

The body of water over which we were ferried, was 
not above 80 yards wide. In the rains, when the 
whole space of three miles is one rapid flood, 10 or IS 
feet deep, charged with yellow sand, this river must 
present an imposmg spectacle. I walked across the 
dry portion, observing the sand -waves, all ranged in 
one direction, perpendicular to that of the prevailing 
wind, and accurately representing the undulations of 
the ocean, as seen from a mast-head or high cliff. As 
the sand was finer or coarser, so did the surface 
resemble a gentle ri3>ple, or an ocean-swell. The pro- 
gressive motion of the waves was curious, and caused 
by the lighter particles being blown over the ridges, 
and filling up the hollows to leeward. There were a 
few islets in the sand, oases of mud and clay, in lamina 
no thicker than paper, and these were at once denizened 
by various weeds. Some large spots ■were green with 
wheat and barley-crops, both suffermg from smut. 

We encamped close to the •western shore, at the 
village of Dearee (alt. 830 feet) : it marks the termi- 
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oiir course now lay,' as we- liere quitted tlie' grand trunk 
road for. a country rarely yisited. .■ 

On tlie 16tli ■we marched south up the river to 
Tilotho (alt ' 395 feet), , through '. a rich , and highly 
cultivated coimtry, covered with indigo, cotton, sugar- 
cane, saffloww, castor-oil, poppy, .and "various grains* 
Dodders covered .even tall trees -with a" golden 'w^eb, 
and the Capparis.^ amminata was in full flower along 
the road side. Tilotho, a beautiful village, was situated 
ill a superb grove of Mango, Banyan, Peepul, Tamarind, 
and Bassia. The Date or toddy -palm and fan-palm 
wm’e very abundant and tall : each had a pot hung 
under the crown. The natives clnnb theiiv trunks 
with a hoop or cord round the body and botli ancles, 
and a bottle -gourd or other vessel hanging round the 
neck to receive the juice from tlie stock -bottle, in this 
aerial wine-cellar. These palms were so lofty that the 
climbers, as tliey paused in their ascent to gaze with 
wonder at our large retinue, resembled monkeys rather 
than men. Both trees yield a toddj^, but in this 
district that from the Date alone ferments, and is 
distilled ; while in other parts of India, the fan-palm 
is chiefly employed. I walked to the hills, over a level 
cultivated country iiitersxnersed with occasional belts 
of low w-ood ; ill which the pensile nests of the w-eaver- 
bircl were abundant, but generally hanging out of reach, 
in prickly Acacias. 

The hills here present a straight x>recipitous "v^ull of 
sandstone, very like the rocks at the Cape of Good 
Hope, with occasionally a shallow valley, and a slope 
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of debris at the base, 'densely , clothed with dry jmigle.; 
The cliffs are about 1000 feet high, and the plants 
similar to those at the foot of Parasnath, but stunted : 
I climbed to the top, the latter part by steps or ledges 
cut in the sandstone. The summit was clothed with 
long gi*ass, trees of Diospyros and Terminaim^ and 
here and there the Boswellia, On the precipitous 
rocks the curious white-barked Sterciilia fmtMa “ flung 
its arms abroad/’ leafless, and looking as if blasted by 
lightning. 

On the 17th vre marched to Alcbarpore, a village 
overhung by the rocky precipice of Eotasgliur . Passing 
between the river and a detached conical hill of lime- 
stone, capped with a flat mass of sandstone, the sj)ur of 
Eotas broke suddenly on the view, and very grand it 
was, quite realising my antici|)ations of the position of 
these eyrie-like hill-forts of India. To the left of the 
spur w-inds the valley of the Soane, with low wmoded 
hills on its o];)posite banli, and a higher range, connected 
with that of Behar, in the distance. To the right, the 
MUs sweep round, forming an immense and beautifully 
wooded amj)hitheatre, about four miles deep, bounded 
by a continuation of the escarpment. At the foot of 
the crowmed spur is the village of Akbarpore, wdiere 
encamped in a Mango tope; ^ it occupies some pretty 
undxdating limestone hills, amongst wiiicli several 
streams flow from the ampMtheatre to the Soane. 

During our two days’ stay here, I had the advantage 
of the society of Mr..' C. E. Davis, who was our guide 

■ ^ On ilie 24tl\ of June, 1848, tke Soane rose to an naprecedented keiglit, 

and laid itis grove of Mangos three feet tinder 
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(luring some rambles in the neighbourhooci and to 
whose experience, foimdecl on the best habits of obser- 
vation, I am indebted for much information. At noon 
we started to ascend to the palace, on the top of the 
spur. On the way we passed a beautiful well, sixty 
feet deep, and with a fine flight of steps to the bottom. 
Now neglected, and overgrown with flowering weeds 
and creepers, I found there many of the plants I had 
only previously obtained in a withered state; it was 
curious to observe there some of the species of the hill- 
tops, Whose seeds are doubtless scattered abundantly 
over the surrounding plains, but only vegetate where 
they find a coolness and moisture resembling tliat of 
the altitude they elsewhere affect. A fine fig-tree 
growing out of the stone-work spread its leafy green 
branches over the well mouth, wMch was about twelve 
feet square ; its roots assumed a siiigular form, 
enveloping two sides of the walls with a beautiful 
net- work, which at high-water mark (rainy season), 
abruptly divides into thousands of httle brushes, 
dipping into the water which they fringe. It was a 
pretty cool place to descend to, from a temperature of 
80® above, to 74® at the bottom, where the water was 
60®; and most refreshing to look, either u];> the shaft 
to the green fig-tree shadowing the deep profound, or 
along the sloping steps through a vista of flowering 
herbs and climbing plants, to tlm blue heaven of a 
burning sky. 

The ascent to Betas is over the dry hills of limestone, 
covered with a scrubby brushwood, to a crest where 
are the first rude and ruined defences.: The limestone 
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is succeeded by the sandstone cliff cut into steps, 
which led from ledge to ledge and gap to gap, well 
guarded with walls and an archway of solid masonry. 
Through this we passed on to the flat summit of the 
Kymore hills, covered with grass and forest, and 
intersected by paths in all directions. The ascent is 
about 1200 feet— a long pull in the blazing sun of 
February, The turf consists cliiefly of spear-grass and 
Andropogon onurieaMis, the kus-kus, wliich yields a 
favourite fragrant oil, used as a medicine in India. A 
pretty octagonal summer-house, with its roof supported 
by pillars, occupies one of the liighest points of the 
plateau, and commands a superb view. From this a 
walk of three miles leads through the woods to the 
palace. The buildings are very extensive, and though 
now ruinous, bear evidence of great beauty in the 
architecture : light galleries, supported by slender 
columns, long cool arcades, screened squares and 
terraced waUis, are the principal features. The rooms 
open out upon flat roofs, commanding views of the 
long endless table-land to the west, and a sheer preci- 
pice of 1000 feet on the other side, with the Soane, the 
amphitheatre of hiUs, and the village of Alcbarpore 
below. 

This and Beejaghur, higher iip the Soane, were 
amongst the most recently reduced forts, and this was 
further the last of those wrested from Baber in 1542. 
Some of the rooms are still habitable, but the greater 
part are ruinous, and covered with climbers, both of 
wild flowers and of the natimalised garden plants of the 
adjoining shrubbery; the /I r&or- tracts*, Ilihiscus, 
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Ahiitilon, &c., and above all, tlie little yellow-flowered 
Lmaria rmnoBissima, crawling over every ruined wall, 
as we see tbe walls of our old Englisli castles clotlied 
witli its congener L. 

In tlie old dark stables I observed the soil to be 
covered with a copious evanescent efflorescence of 
nitrate of lime, like soap-suds scattered about. 

I made Eotas Palace 1490 feet above the sea, so 
that tliis table -land is here only fifty feet higher than 
that we had crossed on the grand trunk road, before 
descending at the Dunwah pass. Its mean temperature 
is below that of the valley, but though so cool, agues 
prevail after the rains. The extremes of temperature 
are less marked than in the valley, which becomes 
excessively heated, and where hot vflnds sometimes 
last for a week, blowing in furious gusts. 

The climate of the whole neighbourhood has of late 
changed materially; and the faU of rain has much 
diminished, consequent on felling the forests; even 
within six years the hail-storms have been fiir less 
frequent and violent. The air on the hiUs is liighly 
electrical, oviiig, no doubt, to the dr^uiess of the atmos- 
phere, and to this the frequent reciuTence of hail- 
storms may be due. 

The zoology of these regions is tolerably copious, 
but little is known of the natural liistory of a great part 
of the plateau; a native tribe, prone to human sacri- 
fices, is talked Tigers are common, and bears are 
numerous; the /'have, besides^ the leo^xird, panther, 
viverine cat, and civet ; and of the dog tribe the pariah, 
jackal, fox, and wild dog, called Koa. Deer are very 
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numerous, of six or seven' Idnds. A 'small alligator 
inhabits the hill streams, said to be a very different 
animal from either of the Soane species. 

On the following day we visited Eajghat, a steep ghat 
or pass leading up the cliff to Eotas Palace, a little 
higher up the river. We . took the elephants to the 
mouth of the glen, where we dismoimted, and whence 
we followed a stream abounding in small fish and 
aquatic insects (Dytisci and Gyrini)^ through a close 
jungle, to the foot of the cliffs, wlier-e there were indi- 
cations of coal. The w^oods were full of monkeys, but 
though dense, were very dry, containing no Palm, 
Arums, Peppers, Orcliids, -or Ferns. The springs 
were charged with lime, of which enormous tuff beds 
were deposited on the sandstone, full of impressions of 
the leaves and stems of the surrounding trees, wliicli, 
however, I found it very difficult to recognize ; and I 
could not help contrasting this circumstance with the 
fact that so many geologists, imsMUed in botany, see 
no difficulty in referring equally imperfect remains of 
extinct vegetables to existing genera. In some parts 
of their course the streams take up quantities of the 
efflorescence, which they scatter over the sandstones 
in a singular manner. 

On the 19th of February we marched up the Soane 
to Tura, passing some low hills of limestone, between 
the cliffs of the Kymore and the river. On the shaded 
river-banks grew abundance of English genera— 
glossnm^ Veronica, Potentilh, Ecmimculus sceleratm, 
Bmnex, several hei^eiceous Composite^ and LaUatm s 
Tmnmix fomed a small bush in rocky hillocks in the ^ 
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bed of tile river, and in pools were several aquatic 
Zannicliellia^ Chara^ a pretty little Vallisneria, 
m-di Poimn^ Tlie Brahminee goose was common 

liere, and we usually saw in the morning immense 
flocks of wild geese overhead, migrating northward. 

From Tura our little army aga,m crossed the Soane, 
the scarped cliffs of the Kymore approaching close to 
the river on the west side. The bed was very sandy, 
and about one mile and a half across. The stream was 
very narrow, but deep and rapid, obstructed with beds 
of coarse agate, jasper, cornelian and chalcedony 
pebbles. A clumsy boat took us across to the village 
of Soanepore, a wi^etched collection of hovels. The 
crops were thin and poor, and I saw no jialms or good 
trees. Squirrels however abomided, .and w^ere busy 
laying up their stores ; descending from the trees they 
scoured across a road to a field of tares, mounted the 
hedge, took an observation, foraged and returned up the 
trees with their booty, quickly descended, and repeating 
the operation of reconnoitring and plundering. 

Near this the sandy banks of the Soane were full of 
martins’ nests, each containing a pair of eggs. The 
deserted ones w’^ere literally crammed full of long- 
legged spiders {0^0))^ wdiich could be raked out with 
a stick, when th^ came ]pouring down the cliff like 
corn from a sack, in quantities quite inconceivable. I 
did not observe the martin feed on them. 

The entomology here resembled that of Europe, , 
more than I had expected in a tropical country, where 
predaceous beetles, at least Camhidem and Stapliy- 
Imidea, are generally considered rare. The latter 
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tribes swarmed mider the clods, of many species, but 
all small, and so singularly active that I could not give 
the time to collect many. In the banks again, the 
round egg-like earthy clirysalis of the Death’s-head 
Sphyiix, and the many-celled nidus of the leaf-cutter 
bee, were very common. 

A large columnar Euphorbia (E, ligulata) is com- 
mon all along the Soane, and I observed it to be used 
everywhere for fencing. I had not remarked the 
E, nenifolia; mid ilie E. tereticcmlis had been very 
rarely seen since leading Calcutta. The Cactus is 
nowhere found; it is abundant in many parts of Bengal,, 
but certainly not indigenous. 

From this place onwai’ds up the Soane, there was no 
road of any kind, and we were compelled to be our omi 
engineers. The sameness of the vegetation and the 
lateness of the season made me regret this the less, 
for I was disappointed in my anticipations of finding 
luxuriance and novelty in these wilds. Before us the 
valley narrowed coiisidei'ably, the forest became denser, 
the country on the south side was broken with rounded 
Mils, and on the north the noble cliffs of the Kymore 
dipped down to the river. The villages w^ere smaller, 
more scattered and poverty-stricken, with the Mahow^a 
and Mango as the usual trees ; the banyan, peex>ul, and 
tamarind being rare. The natives are of an aboriginal 
jungle race; and are tall, athletic, erect, much less 
indolent, and more spirited than the listless natives of 
the plains. 

So slow and difficult was our progress through fields 
and w^oods, and across deep gorges from the hills, that 
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we adyanced blit a few miles each day ; the elephant’s 
head too frequently ached too badly to let Ixim push, 
and the cattle would not proceed when the dimight was 
not equal. What was worse, it was impossible to get 
them to pull together up the inclined planes we cut, 
except by placing a man at the head of each of the six, 
eight, or ten in a team, and simultaneously screwing 
round their tails ; when one tortured animal sometimes 
capsized the yehicle. The small carts got on better, 
though it was most nervous to see them rushing down 
the steeps, especially those with our fragile instrmnents, 
&c. ; and I was not surprised when one of my carts 
was hopelessly broken down ; advancing on the spokes 
instead of the tire of the wheels. 

On the 23rd and 24th we continued to follow up the 
Soane, the country becoming densely wooded, very wild, 
and picturesque; the woods being full of monkeys, 
peacocks, hornbills, and wHd animals. Stryclinos pota- 
torum^ whose berries are used to purify water, forms a 
dense foliaged tree, 30 to 60 feet high, some individuals 
pale yellow, others deep green, though both in apj)arent 
health. Feronia elephantim ^ndjEgle marmeloB^ were 
very abundant, with Stercidia, and the dwarf dateq^alm. 

' A spui* of the Kymore, like that of Eotas, here pro- 
jects to the bed of the river, and was blazing at night 
with the beacon-like fires of the natives, lighted to scare 
the tigers and hears from the spots where they cut wood 
and bamboo; they afforded a splendid spectacle, the 
flames in some places leaping zig-zag from hill to hill 

* The Bhel fruit, lately introduced into Bnglisli medical practice, as an 
astringent of great effect, in cases of diarrhcea and dysentery. 
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ill front of ns, and looking as if a gigantic letter W were 
written in fire. 


The night was bright and clear, with much lightning, 
which was attracted to the S|)tii’, and darted down as it 
were to mingle its fire with that of the forest ; so many 
flashes appeared to strike on the flames, that it is pro- 
bable the heated air attracted tliem. We w^ere awakened 


between 3 and 4 a.m., by a violent dust-storm, which 
threatened to carry away the tents : this W' as no doubt 
owing to our position at the mouth of the gully formed 
by the opposite Mils. The gusts were so furious that 
it was impossible to observe the barometer, which I 
returned to its case on ascertaining that any indications 
of a rise or fall in the column must have been quite 
trifling. The night had been ojipressively hot, with 
many insects fl 3 ’'ing about; amongst which I noticed 
earwigs, a genus erroneously supiiosed rarely to take to 
the wing in Britain. 

At 8 J A.M. it suddenly fell cahn, and w^e proceeded to 
Chanchee (alt. 500 fee.t), many of the native carts 
brealdng dowm in their passage over the projecting 
beds of flinty rocks, or as they hurried down the inclined 
planes, ive cut through the precipitous clay hanks of the 
streams. Near Chanchee we passed an alligator, just 
lulled by tw^o men, a foul beast, about nine feet long, of 
the mugger kind. More absorbing than its natural 
history was tlie circumstance of its having sw^allow^ed a 
child, which was playing in the water as its mother w^as 
washing her utensils in' the river. The brute w^'as hardly 
dead, much distended by the prey, and the mother w-as 
standing beside it with lier hands clasped in agony, 
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imable to withdraw her eyes from the cursed reptile, 
which still clung to life with that tenacity for which its 
tribe are so conspicuous; besides these the two athletes 
leaned on the bloody bamboo staffs, with which the}- 
had all but despatched the animal. 

This poor woman earned a scanty maintenance by 
nialdng catechu ; inhabiting a little cottage, and having 
no property but two cattle to bring wood from the hills, 
and a very few household chattels; and how few of 
these they only know who have seen the meagre fur- 
niture of Danga hovels. Her husband cut the trees in 
the forest and dragged them to the hut, but at this time 
he was sick, and her only boy, her future stay, it was, 
whom the beast had devoured. 

This province is famous for the quantity of catechu 
its dry forests yield. The plant (Acacia) is a little 
thorny tree, erect, and bearing a rounded head of well 
remembered prickly branches. Its wood is yellow, with 
a dark brick-red heart, most x>rofitable in January for 
yielding the extract. 

The Dhak was abundantly in flower here, and a 
gorgeous sight. In mass the inflorescence resembles 
sheets of flame, and indradually the flowers are 
eiiiinently beautiful, the bright orange-red petals con- 
trasting brilliantly against the jet-black velvety calyx. 
The nest of the leaf-cutter bee was in thousands in tlie 
clifls, with Mayflies, caddis-worms, spiders, and many 
Xu-edaceous beetles. 

We marched on the 28th to Kota, at the junction of 
|]ie river of tliat name with the Soane, over hills of 
flinty rock, which x^^ojected eveiywhere, to the utter 




ruin of the elephant’s feet, and then over undulating 
hills of limestone; on the latter I found trees of Gochlos- 
fermmi^ whose curious thick branches spread out 
somewhat awkwardty, each tipped uith a cluster of 
golden yellow flowers, as large as the palm of the hand, 
and Yery beautiful : it is a tropical Gum-Cistus in the 
appearance and texture of the petals, and their frail 
nature. The bark abounds in a transparent gum, of 
wliich the wdiite ants seem fond, for they had killed 
many trees. Of the leaves a curious sort of rude 
bellows are made, with which the natives of these hills 
smelt iron. Scorpions appeared very common here, of 
a small kind, inch long ; several were captured, and 
one of our party was stung on the finger ; the smart 
was hurning for an hour or two, and then ceased. 

At Kota we were nearly opposite the clifls at Bee- 
jaghm, wdiere coal is reported to exist ; and here we 
again crossed the Soane, and for the last time. The 
ford was three miles up the river, and we marched to 
it through deep sand. The bed of the river is here 
500 feet above the sea, and about three-quarters of a 
mile broad, the rapid stream being 50 or 60 yards 
wide, and breast deep. The sand is firm and 
siliceous, with no mica ; nodules of coal are said to he 
washed down thus far from the coal-beds of Burdee, a 
good deal higher up, but we saw none. 

The cliffs come close to the river on the opposite 
side, their bases clothed with woods which teemed with 
birds. The soil is richer, and many inclividual trees 
were very fine ; one tree of the Ilardivickia, about ISO 
feet high, was as handsome a monarch of the forest as 
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I ever saw, and it is not often that one sees trees in the 
tropics, which for a comhination of beauty in outline, 
harmony of colour, and arrangement of branches and 
foHage, wmild form strildng an addition to an 
English park. 

There is a large break in the Kymore hills here, 
beyond the village of Ivunch, through which our route 
lay to Beejaghurj and the Ganges at Mirza];>ore; the 
cliffs leaving the river, and trending to the north in a 
continuous escarpment flanked with low ranges of 
rounded hills, and terminating in an abrupt spur 
(Mungeesa Peak) \vhose summit was covered with a 
ragged forest. At Kimch we saw four alligators sleep- 
ing in the river, looking at a distance like logs of wood; 
a, 11 were of the short-nosed or mugger Idiid, dreaded by 
man and beast; I saw none of the sharp-snouted (or 
gavial), so common on the Ganges, Wib^re ^tlieir long 
bills, with a garniture of teeth and prominent eyes 
peej)ing out of the water, remind one of geological 
lectures and visions of IchtliyosaurL Tortoises were 
frequent in the river, basking on the rocks, and 
popping into the water when approached. 

On tlie 1st of March we left the Soane, and struck 
inland over a rough hilly country, covered with forest, 
fully 1000 feet below the top of the Kymore table-land, 
which here recedes from the river and surrounds an 
undulating plain, some ten miles either w’^ay, facing the 
south. The roads, or rather jpathways, were very bad, 
and quite impassable for the carts, without much en- 
gineering, cutting through forest, smoothing down the ' 
banks of the -water-courses to be crossed, and dealing 
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away tlie rocks as we best might. We traversed the 
empty bed of a mountain torrent, with perpendicular 
banks of alluvium 30 feet high, and thence plunged 
into a dense forest. Our course was directed towards 
Mungeesa Peak, between which and a conical hill the 
path led. Whether on the elephants or on foot, the 
thorny jujubes, Acacias, &c, were most troublesome, 
and all our previous scratchings ^vere nothing to this. 
Peacocks and jungle-fowl were very frequent, the 
squabbling of the former and the hooting of the mon- 
keys constantly grating on the ear.. There were 
innumerable pigeons and a few Floricans ; a kind of 
bustard — considered the best eating game-bird in India. 
From the defile we emerged on an open flat, halting 
at Sulkim, a scattered village (alt. C84 feet), peopled by 
a bold-looking race (Coles) ^ who habitually cany the 
spear and shield. We had here the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Felle, an English gentleman employed in the 
Eevenue department ; this being one of the roads along 
which the natives transport their salt, sugar, &c., 
from one province to another. 

In the afternoon, I examined the conical hill, which, 
like that near Eotas, is of stratified beds of limestone, 
capped with sandstone. A stream runs round its base, 
cutting through the alluvium to the subjacent rock, 
which is exposed, and containB flattened spheres of 
limestone. These spheres are from the size of a fist 

The Coles, like the Bangas of the Kajmahal and Behar hills, and the 
natives of the mountains of the peninsnla, form one of the ahoriginai tribes 
of British India, and are widely different people from either the Hindoos 
or Mnssulmen. 
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to that of a child’ s head, or eren much larger ; they are 
excessively hard, and neither laminated nor formed of 
concentric layers. At the top of the hill the sandstone 
cap was perpendicular on all sides, and its dry top 
covered with small trees, especially of Gochlosjpermiim, 
A few large fig-trees clung to the edge of the rocks, 
and hy forcing their roots into the interstices had 
detached enormous masses, affording good dens for 
hears and other mid animals. From the top, the view 
of rock, river, forest, and plain, was very fine, the eye 
ranging over a broad flat, giii; by precipitous hills; — 
West, the Kymore or Vindliya range rose in rugged 
elevations ; — South, flowed the Soane, backed by ranges 
of wooded hills, smoking like volcanos with the fires of 
the natives below, lay the bed of the stream ^ve had 
left at the foot of the hills, cutting its way through 
the alluvium, and following a deep gorgg to the Soane, 
which -was there hidden by the rugged heights we had 
crossed, on wdiich the greater part of our camp might 
be seen still straggling onwards ;— east, and close above 
us, the bold spur .of Mimgeesa shot up, terminating a 
continuous stretch of red iDrecij^iees, clothed witlr 
forest along their bases, and over their horizontal tops. 

From Sulkmi tlie view of the famed fort and palace 
of Beejaghur is very singular, planted on the summit 
of an isolated hill of sandstone, about ten miles 
ofi‘. A large tree by the palace marks its site ; 
for, at this distance, the buildings are themselves 
undistinguishable . 

There are many tigers on these hills; and as one 
was close by, and had killed several cattle, Mr. Felle 
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kindly offered ns a chance of slaying him. Bullocks 
are tethered out, over-night, in the places likely to be 
visited by the brute ; he Idlls one of them, and is from 
the spot tracked to his haunt by natives, who visit the 
stations early in the morning, and report the where- 
abouts of his lair. The sportsman then goes to the 
attack mounted on an elephant, or ha^diig a roost fixed 
in a tree, on the trail of the tiger, when he emplo3’-s 
some hundred natives to drive the animal past the 
lurking-place. 

On the present occasion, the locale of the tiger was 
doubtful; but it was thought that by beating over 
several miles of country, he (or at any rate, some other 
game) might be driven past a certain spot. Thither, 
accordingly, natives were sent, who built machans 
(stages) in the trees, high out of danger s reach ; Mr. 
Theobald and myself occupied one of these perches in 
a Hanlwielda tree, and Mr. Felle another, close by, 
both on the slope of a stee^^ hill, siirroimded by jungly 
valleys. We w'^ere also well thatched in with leafy 
boughs to prevent the wary beast from esp3ing the 
ambush, and had a wiiole stand of small arms ready foi‘ 
his reception. 

When roosted aloft, and duly charged to keep 
profound silence (which I obeyed to the letter, by 
falling sound asleep), the word ^vas passed to the 
beaters, who surrounded our post on the plain-side, 
extending some miles in line, and full twm or three 
distant from us. They entered the jungle, beating 
tom-toms, singing and shoutmg as they advanced, and 
converging towards our position. In the noonday 
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solitude of tlxese vast forests, our situation was 
roiiiaiitic eiiougli : there was not a breath of winch an 
insect or bkd stming ; and the cries of the men, 
and the hollow somid of the drums, broke ii23on the ear 
from a great distance, gradually swelling and falling, as 
the natives ascended the heights or crossed the valleys. 
After about an hour and a half, the heaters emerged 
from the jungle beneath our retreat; one by one, two 
by two, bat preceded by no single living thing, either 
mouse, bird, deer, or bear, and much less tiger. They 
received about a penny a-piece for the day’s work ; a 
rich guerdon for these poor wretches, whom necessity 
sometimes drives to feed on rats and offaL 

We were detained three days at Sulkun, from 
inability to get on with the carts ; and as the pass over 
the K 3 anore to the north (on the wa 3 ?' to Mirzapore) 
was to he still worse, I took advantage of Mr. Felle’s 
kind offer of camels and elephants to make the best of 
my way forward, accompanying that gentleman, eii 
route, to his residence at Shahgunj, on the table-land. 

Both the climate and natural history of this flat on 
which SuUain stands, are similar to those of the banks 
of the Soane ; the crops are wretched. At this season 
the diyness of the atmosphere is excessive : our nails 
cracked, and skins peeled, whilst all articles of wood, 
tortoisesliell, &c., broke on the slightest blow. The 
air, too, was always highly electrical, and the dew-point 
was frequently 40'^ below the temperature of the air. 

The natives are far from honest : tliey are, moreover, 
dexterous thieves ; of which we had a proof in their 
robbing one of ffie" tents, placed between two others, 
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wliei’em a light was Iburiiing, One gentleman in it was 
awake, and on turning saw five men at his bedside, 
who escaped with a bag of booty, in the shape of 
clothes, and a tempting strong brass-bound box, 
containing private letters. The clothes they dropped 
outside, hut the box of letters was carried oif. There 
were about a hundred people asleep outside the tents, 
between whose man}’' fires the rogues must have 
passed, eluding also the guard, who were, or ought to 
have been, awake. 


CHAPTEE III. 


Ek-powa Gliat — Sanclatones — Shaligunj — Gum-araliic — ]\rango — Fair — 
Eujubl)iiii.cl — Storm — False sunset and sunrise — ^Bind lulls — Mirza- 
pore — Manufactures, imports, &c. — Climate of — Thuggee — Chunar — 
Benares — Mosque — ^Observatory — Sar»nath — Gliazepore — Hose- 
gardens — Manufactory of Attar — Lord Oomwallis’ tomb — Ganges, 
scenery and natural liistory of — Pelicans— Vegetation — Insects — 
Dinapore— Patna — Opium godowns and manufacture — Monghyr — Hot 
Springs of Seetakoond — Hocks of Siiltan-gunj— Bhagulpore — Temples 
of Mt. Manden— Coles and native tribes — Bhagulpore rangers — 
Horticultural gardens. 

On tlie 3rd of Marcli I bade farewell to Mr. Williams 
and Ms kind party, and rode over a plain to tlie village 
of Markmida, at tbe foot of tlie Gliat. There tlie 
comitry becomes veiy rocky and wooded, and a stream 
is crossed, wliicli runs over a fiat bed of limestone, 
cracked into the appearance of a tesselated xiarement. 
For many miles there is no pass over the Kymore 
range, except this, significantly called ‘^Ek-powa Ghat” 
(one-foot Ghat). It is evidently a fmdt, or shifting of 
the rocks, producing so broken *a cliff as to admit of a 
path winding over the shattered crags. On either side, 
the precipices are extremely steep, and continued in an 
unbroken line ; and the views across the xilain and 
Soane valley, over which the sun was now setting, were 
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superb. At the summit we entered on a dead flat 
plain or table-land, with no hills, except along the brim 
of the valley we had left, where are some curious broad 
pyi'amids, formed of slabs of sandstone arranged in 
steps. By dark we reached the village of Eouinp (alt. 
1090 feet), beyond the top of the pass. 

On the next day I proceeded on a small, fast, and 
wofully high trotting elephant, to Sliahgimj, where I 
enjoyed Mr. Felle's hospitality for a few days. The 
country here, though elevated, is, from the nature of 
the soil and its formation, much more fertile than that 
I had left. Water is abundant, both in tanks and wells, 
and rice-fields, broad and productive, cover the ground; 
while groves of tamarinds and mangos, now loaded with 
blossoms, occur at every village. 

The gum-arabic Acacia is abundant here, though not 
seen lower, and very rare to the eastward of this 
meridian, for I saw but little of it in Behar. It is a 
plant partial to a dry climate, and rather prefers a good 
soil. In its distribution it in some degi'ee follows the 
range of the camel, which is its constant comx)amon 
over thousands of leagues. In the valley of the Ganges 
I was told that neither the animal nor plant flouiisli 
east of the Soane, where I experienced a marked change 
in the humidity of the atmosphere on my passage down 
the Ganges. It was a circumstance I was interested 
in, having first met ivith the camel at Teneriffe and the 
Cape Verd Islands, the westernmost limit of its dis- 
tribution; imported tlnther, however, as it now is into 
Australia, where, though there is no Acacia Arabica, 
four hundred other species, of the genus are known. 
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Tlie mangov wliicli is certainly the fruit of India, 
(as tlie pine-apple is of tlie West Indies,) ivas now 
blossoming, and a superb sight. The young leaves are 
purplish-green, and form a curious contrast to the 
deep lurid hue of the older foliage ; especially when 
the tree is (which often occurs) dimidiate, one half 
the green, and the other the red shades of colours; 
when in full blossom, all forms a mass oi yellow, 
diffusing a fragrance rather too strong and peculiar to 
be pleasant. » 

We passed a village where a large fair was being 
held, and singularly familiar its arrangements ■were to 
my early associations. The women and children wnre 
the principal customers ; for the latter whirl-you-go- 
rounds, toys, and sweetmeats were destined ; to tempt 
the former, little booths of gay ornaments, patches for 
the forehead, ear-rings of quaint shapes, bugles and 
beads. Here, as at home, I remarked that the vendors 
of these suj)erfluities occupied the approaches to tliis 
Vanity-Fair. As, throughout the East, the trades are 
congregated into particular quarters of the cities, so 
here the itinerants grouped themselves into little 
bazaars for each class of commodity. Whilst I was 
engaged in purchasing a few articles of native wm*k- 
manship, my elephant made an attack on a sweetmeat 
stall, demolishing a magnificent erection of barley-sugar, 
before his proceedings could be put a stoi? to. 

I here visited a small tarn, or more properly the 
expanded bed of a stream, art having aided natme in 
its formation: it is called Eujubbund (the pleasant 
spot), and is edged by rocks and cliffs fringed with the 
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usual trees of tlie iieiglibourliood; it is a mM and 
pretty spot, not unlike some bircli -bordered pool in tlie 
mountains of Wales or Scotland, sequestered and pic- 
turesque. It was dark before I got back, with heavy 
clouds and lightning approaching from the south-west. 
The dajr had been very hot (3 p.m., 90^), and the 
evening the same ; but the barometer did not foretell 
the coming tempest, wliicli broke with fury at 7 p.m., 
blowing open the doors, and accompanied with vivid 
lightning and heavy thunder, close by and all round, 
though no rain fell. 

In the clear dry mornings of these regions, a ciuious 
optical phenomenon may be observed, of a simrise in 
the ^vest, and sunset in the east. In either case, bright 
and well-defined beams rise to the zenith, often 
crossing to the opposite horizon. It is a beautiful 
featiu'e in the firmament, and equally visible whether 
the horizon be cloudy or clear, the white beams being 
projected indifferent^ against a dark vapour or the 
blue serene. The zodiacal light shines from an hour 
or two after sunset till midnight, with singular 
brightness, ahnost equalling the millvy way. 

On the 7th of March I left Shahgunj for Mirzapore, 
the road leading over a dead allmual fiat to Amowee, 
about fifteen miles from the Granges, which is seen 
flowing among trees, with the white houses, domes, 
and temples of Mirzapore scattered around, and high 
above which the dust-clouds were coiirsing along the 
horizon. 

Mr. Money, the magistrate of Mirzapore, kindly 
sent a mounted messenger to meet me here, who had 
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vast trouble in getting bearers for my i^alkee. In it I 
proceeded the next day to Mirzapore, descending a 
steep ghat of the Bind hills by an excellent road, to 
the level plains of the Ganges. Unlilve the Dunwah 
pass, this is wholly baixen. At the foot the sun was 
intensely hot, the roads alternately rocky and dusty, 
the villages thronged with a widely difierent looking 
race from those of the hills, and the whole air of the 
outskirts, on a sultry afternoop, far from agreeable. 

Mirzapore is a straggling town, said to contain 
100,000 inhabitants. It flanks the river, and is built 
on an undulating alluvial bank, full of kimker, elevated 
860 feet above the sea, and from 50 to 80 above the 
I)resent level of the river. The vicinity of the Ganges 
and its green bank, and the numbers of fine trees 
around, render it a pleasing, though not a fine tovar. 
It presents the usual Asiatic contrast of squalor and 
gaudiness; consisting of large squares and broad 
streets, interspersed with acres of low huts and groves 
of trees. It is celebrated for its manufactory of 
carpets, which are admirable in appearance, and, save 
in durability, equal to the English. Indigo seed from 
Bundellmnd is also a most extensive article of com- 
merce, the best coming from the Doab. For cotton, 
lac, sugar and saltpetre, it is one of the greatest marts 
in India. The articles of native manufacture are brass 
washing and cooldng utensils, and deities carved from 
the sandstone. 

There is little native vegetation, the country being 
covered with cultivation and extensive groves of mango, 
and occasionally of guava. English vegetables 
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abundant and excellent, and the strawberries, which 
ripen in March, riYal the European fruit in size, though 
hardly in flarour. 


During the fe'w daj^s silent at Mirzapore, in the 
house of niT friend C. Hamilton, Esq_., I was surprised 
to find the temperature of the day cooler by nearly 4° 
than that of the hills ahoye, or of the upper part of 
the Soane valley; wliile on the other hand the nights 
were decidedly warmer* The atmosphere was extremely 
dry and electrical, the hair constantly crackling when 
combed* Further west, where the climate becomes 
still drier, the electricity of the air is even gTeater ; 
Mr. Griffith mentions in his journal that in filling 
barometer tubes in Affghanistan, he constantly expe- 
rienced a shock. 

' Here I Imd the ■ ]3leasure, of meeting .Lieutenant 
Ward, one of the sui)pressors of Thuggee {Thuggee, in 
Hindostaii, signifies a deceiver ; fraud, not open force, 
being employed). Tliis gentleman kindly showed me 
the approvers or king's evidence of his estahlishnient, 
belonging to those timee classes of human scourges, 
tlie Thug, Dakoit, and Poisoner. Of these the first 
was the Thug, a mild-looking man, who had been horn 
and bred to the profession : he had committed many 
murders, saw no harm in them, and felt neither shame 
nor remorse. His organs of observation and destruc- 
tiveness were large, and the cerebellum small. He 
explained to me how the gang waylay the unwary 
traveller, enter into conversation with him, and have 
him suddenly seized, when the superior throws his own 
girdle round the rictinris neck and strangles him, press- 
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iiig tlie laiiicldes against the spine. ^ Taldngoff his own 
girdle^ he passed it roimd my arm, and showed me tlie 
timi as coolly as a sailor once taught me the hangman' § 
The Thug is of any caste, and from any part of 
India. The profession have j>articiilar stations, which 
they generally select for murder, throwing the body of 
their victim into a well. 

The Dakoit a robber) belongs to a class who 

rob in gangs, but never commit murder — arson and 
housebreaking also forming pai*t of their jmofession. 
These are all high-class Rajpoots, originally from 
Guzerat; who, on being conquered, vowed vengeance 
on mankind. They speak both Hindostanee and the 
otherwise extinct Guzerat language ; this is guttmal in 
the extreme, and very singular in sound. They are a 
very remarkable and cowardly people, foimd throughout 
India, and called by various names ; their women dress 
peculiarly, and are utterly devoid of modesty. The 
man I examined was a short, square, hut far from 
powerful Nepalese, with high arched eyebrows, and no 
organs of observation. 

The Poisoners all belong to one caste, of Pasie, or 
dealers in toddy : they go singly or in gangs, hauntiag 
the travellers’ resting-places, where they drop half a 
rupee weight of poimded or whole Datura seeds into 
bis food, producing a twenty-hours’ intoxication, during 
which he is robbed, and left to recover or sink under 
the stupifying effects of the narcotic. The one -whom I 
saw told me that the Datura seed is gathered without 
ceremony, and at any time, place, or age of the plant. 
He was a dirty, ill-conditioned looking fellow, with no 
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bumps beliind his ears, or xirominence of eyebrow 
region, but a remarkable cerebellum. 

Though now all but extinct (except in Cuttack), 
through ten or fifteen years of unceasing vigilance on 
the part of Government, and incredible activity and 
acuteness in the officers employed, the Thugs were 
formerly a wonderfully numerous bod^^, who abstained 
from their vocation solely in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of their ovii villages; which, however, ■were not 
exempt from the visits of other Thugs ; so that, as 
Major Sleenian says,— 'The annually returning tide 
of murder swept unsparingly over the whole face of 
India, from the Sutlej to the sea-coast, and from the 
Himalaya to Cape Comorin. One narrow district 
alone was free, the Coiican, beyond the ghats, whitlier 
they never penetrated.” Candeish and Eohillvund 
alone harboured no Thugs as residents, but they were 
nevertheless haunted by the gangs. 

Their origin is uncertain, but supposed to be very 
ancient, soon after the Mahommedan concxiiest. They 
now claim a divine original, and are sujiposed to have 
sui)ernatural x>owers, and to be the emissaries of the 
divinity, like the wolf, the tiger, and tlie bear. It is 
only lately that they have swarmed so prodigiously, — 
seven original gangs having migrated from Delhi to 
the Gangetic provinces about 200 years ago, from 
•which all the rest have simung. Many belong to the 
most amiable, intelligent, and respectable classes of 
the lower and even middle ranks : they love their pro- 
fession, regard murder as sport, and are never haunted 
with dreams, nor troubled with prangs of conscience 
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during hours of solitude, or in tlie last moments of life. 
The victim is an acceptable sacrifice to tire goddess 
Davee, who by some classes is supposed to eat the 
lifeless body, and thus save her votaries tlie necessity 
of concealing it. 

They are extremely superstitious, always con- 
sulting omens, such as the direction in which a hare or 
iackal crosses the road ; and even far more tovial cu- 
cumstances will determine tlie fate of a dozen of peop e, 
and perhaps of an immense treasure. All worship the 
pickaxe, which is s3unbolicai of their profession, and 
an oath sworn on it binds closer than on tlie Koran. 
The consecration of tliis weapon is a most elaborate 
ceremony, and takes place only mider certain trees. 
The Thugs rise through various grades : the lowest are 
scouts; the second, sextons; the third are holders of 
tlie victim’s hands ; the highest, stranglers. 

Though all agree in never practising cruelty, or 
robbing previous to murder,— never allowing any but 
infants to escape (and these are trained to Thuggee), 
and never leaving a trace of such goods as may be 
identified, — there are several variations in thek mode 
of conducting operations: some tribes spare certain 
castes, others none; murder of womm is against all 
riiles; but tlie practice crept into certain gangs, and tins 
it is which led to their discomitenance by the goddess 
Davee, and the conseq.uent downfall of the system. 
Davee, they say, allowed the British to iiumsh them, 
because a certain gang had murdered the mothers to 
obtain them daughters to be sold to prostitution. 

Major Sleeman has constructed a map demonstrating 
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tlie iiuml)er of ‘‘ Bails,” ox’ x’egiilar stations for cobi- 
nxitting mnrdex’, in the kingdom of Oiide alone, whicli 
is 170 miles long by 100 broad, and in which are 
274, which are regarded by the Thug with as much 
satisfaction and interest as a game preserve is in 
England: nor ai’e these bails” less numerous in 
other parts of India. Of t’wenty- assassins who were 
examined, one frankly confessed to having been 
engaged in 931 murders, and the least guilt}" of the 
number in 24. Sometimes 150 persons collected into 
one gang, and their pinfits have often been immense, 
the murder of six j)ei'sons on one occasion yielding 
82,000 rupees ; u]xwards of 8000L 

Of the various facilities for keeping ixp the system, 
the most prominent am, the i)ractice amongst the 
natives of travelling befoi^e dawn, of travellers mingling 
freely together, and taking their meals by the way-side 
instead of in vilhiges ; in the very Bails, in fact, to 
which the}' are inveigled by the Thug in the shape of 
a fellow-traveller ; money remittances are also usually 
made by disguised travellers, whose treasure is exposed 
at the custom-houses; and, worst of all, the bankers 
will never own to the losses they sustain, which, as a 
visitation of God, would, if avenged, lead, they think, 
to fiitiii'e, and perhaps heavier punishment. Had the 
Thugs destroyed Englishmen, they would 
have been put dovii; but the system being invariably 
practised on a class of peoide acimowledging the finger 
of the Deity in its execution, its glaring enormities 
were long in rousing the attention of the Indian 
Government. 
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A few examples of the activity exercised by the 
siip|)ressors may he interesting. They act wholly 
through the information given by a]>provers, who are 
simply king’s evidences. Of 600 Thugs, all except 
seventy were captured in ten years, though separated 
into six gangs, and their oi5erations continued from 
d8:26 to 1830 : the last party was taken in 1836. And 
again between the years 1826 and 1835, 1562 Thugs 
were seized, of whom 382 were hanged, and 909 trans- 
ported; so that now it is but seldom these wretches 
are ever heard of. 

To show the extent of their operations I shall quote 
an anecdote from Sleeman’s Eeports (to which I am 
indebted for most of the above information). He states 
that he was for three years in chai’ge of a district on 
the Nerbudda, and considered himself acquainted with 
every circumstance that occurred in the neighbourhood; 
yet, during that time, 106 people were murdered and 
buried within less than a quarter of a mile of his own 
residence ! 

Two himdred and fifty boats full of river Thugs, 
in crews of fifteen, infested the Ganges between 
Benares and Calcutta, . diming five months of every 
year, imder pretence of conveying pilgiims. Travellers 
along the banks were tracked, and offered a passage, 
which if refused in the first boat was probably accepted 
ill some other. At a given signal the creirs rushed 
in, doubled up the decoyed victim, broke his back, and 
threw him into the river, where floating corpses are too 
numerous to elicit even an exclamation. 

At Mkzapore I engaged a boat to carry me down 
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tlie river to Bliagulpore^ wlieiice I was to proceed to 
tlie Silddm-Himalaya. Tlie sketch, at p. 80 will give 
some idea of this vessel, wHch, though slow and very 
shabby, had the advantage of being cooler and more 
commodious than the handsomer craft. Its appear- 
ance was not unlil^e that of a floating haystack, or 
thatched cottage : its length was 40 feet, and breadth 
15, and it chew a foot and a half of -water: the 
deck, on which a Idnd of house, neatly framed of 
matting, w’-as erected, %vas but a little above the 
water’s edge. My portion of this floating residence 
was lined with a kind of reed-work formed of long 
culms of Sacchariun, The crew and captain con- 
sisted of six naked Hindoos, one of whom steered b}^ 
the huge rudder, sitting on a bamboo-stage astern; 
the others pulled four oars in the very bows oppo- 
site my door, or tracked the boat along the river- 
bank. 

In my room (for cabin I cannot call it) stood my 
pallcee, fitted as a bed, with musquito curtains; a 
chair and table. On one side w^ere placed all my 
papers and plants, under arrangement to go home ; on 
the other, my provisions, rice, sugar, curry-powder, a 
preserved ham, and cheese, &c. Around hung tele- 
scope, botanical box, dark lantern, barometer, and ther- 
mometer, &c.,&G. Gur position w-as often ashore, and. 
Hindoo-like, on the lee-shore, going bump, bump, 
bump, so that I could scarcely wnite. I considered 
myself fortunate in having to take this slow convey- 
ance down, it enabling me to wuite and arrange all 
day long. 
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On the afternoon of the 15th of March I passed 
Clmnar.''^ This is a tabular mass of sandstone, project- 
ing into the river, and forming the eastern termination 
of the Kymore range. There is not a rock between this 
and the Himalaya, and barely a stone all the way down 
the Ganges, till the granite and gneiss rocks of the 
Beliar range are again met with. The current of the 
Ganges is here very strong, and its breadth much 
lessened: the river runs between high banks of allu- 
vium, containing much kimker. At Benares it 
expands into a broad stream, with a current wMch 
during the rains is said to flow eight miles, an hour, 
when the Avaters rise 43 feet. 

Benares is the Athens of India. The variety of 
buildings along the banli is incredible. There are 
temples of every shape, in all stages of completion and 
dilapidation, and at ail angles of inclination ; for the 
banks give way so much that many of these edifices are 
fearfully out of the perpendicular. 

The famed mosque- built by Aurungzebe on the site 
of a Hindoo temple, is remarkable for its t-wo octagonal 
minarets, 232 feet above the Ganges. The building 
itself is deficient in beauty or ornament, but the view 
from it over the town, especially of the European Eesi- 
dents’ quarter, is fine ; it commands the muddy river 
with its thousands of boats, its waters peoxded with 
swimmers and bathers, wiio spring in from the many 
temples, 'water-terraces, and ghats on the city side; 
wiiile opposite is a gi’eat sandy plain. The town helow 
appears a mass of poor, square, fiat-roofed houses, 

The first station at wMch Heary Martyn laboured in India. 




tlirougii the crowd of wliicli, and of small temples^ the 
eje wanders in vain for some attractive feature, or 
evidence of the wealth, the devotion, the science, or the 
grandeur of a city celehi*ated throughout the East for 
all these attributes. Green parrots and pigeons x^eople 
the air. 

The general appearance of an oriental town is always 
more or less ruinous ; and here the eye is fatigued with 
bricks and crumbling edifices, and the ear with prayer- 
bells. The streets are so narrow that it is difficult to 
ride a horse through them ; and the houses are often 
six stories high, with galleries crossing above from 
house to house. Enormous spiders’ webs hang from 
the crumbling walls, resembling curtains of coarse 
muslin, being often some yards across, and not arranged 
in radii and arcs, but sinm lilve -weaver’s -woofs. Paint- 
ings, remarkable onl}' for then* hideous proportions and 
want of i^erspective, are daubed on the walls in ver- 
milion, ochre, and indigo. The elephant, camel, and 
jmrpoise of the Ganges, dog, shepherd, peacock, and 
horse, are especially frequent, and so is a running 
pattern of a hand spread open, with a blood-red spot 
on the palm. A still less elegant but frequent object 
is the fuel, which is composed of the manure collected 
on the roads of the city, moulded into flat cakes, and 
stuck by the women on the walls to diy, retaining the 
sign-manual of the artist in the impressed form of her 
outspread hand. The cognizance of the Eajah, two- 
fish chained together, appears over the gates of public 
buildings. 

The himdreds of temj)les and shrines throughout the 
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city are its most remarkable features : sacred bulls, and 
liiigams of all sizes, strewed with flowers and grains of 
rice, meet the eye at every turn ; and the city’s boast is 
the possession of one million idols, wliich, of one kind 
and another, I can well believe. 

Tlirougli the kindness of Mr. Eeade (the Commis- 
sioner), I obtained admission to the Bishishar-Kumardil, 
the ‘‘holiest of holies.” It Avas a small, low, stone 
building, daubed with red inside, and swarming vith 
stone images of Brahminee bulls, and various dis- 
gusting emblems. A fat old Brahmin, naked to the 
waist, took me in, but allowed no followers ; and what 
with my ignorance of liis phi^aseology, the clang of bells 
and din of voices, I gained but little information. I 
emerged, adorned with a chaplet of magnolia flowers, 
and with my hands full of Calotropis and Nyctanthes 
blossoms. It was a horrid place for noise, smell, and 
sights. Thence I went to a holy well, rendered sacred 
because Siva, when stepping from the Himalaya to 
Ceylon, accidentally let a medicine-chest fall into it. 
The natives frequent it with little basins or baskets of 
rice, sugar, &c., dropping in a little of each while they 
mutter imayers. 

The observatory at Benares, and those at Delhi, 
Matra on tlie Jumna, and Oujein, were built by Jey- 
Sing, Eajali of Jayanagar, upwards of ^00 years ago; 
his skill in mathematical science was so well known, 
that the Emperor Mahommed Shah emj)loyed him to 
reform the calendar. 

Of the more important instruments I took sketches ; 
No. 1 is the Naree Equatorial dial ; No. 2, the 
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Semrat-ymita, oiy Equinoctial dial 8, an Eqiia 
torial dial, probably a Kranti-iirit, or Azinmtli circle. 
Jey- Sing’s genius and love of science seem, accordin! 


to Hunter, to Iiave descended to some of Ms family, 
v’lio died early in tins century, when '' Urania fled 
before the brazen-fronted Mars, and the best of the 

* Hunter, in As. Soe. Eesearches, 177 (Calcutta) ; Sir E. Barker, in 
Phil. Trans., Irvii. 608 (1777); J. L. Williams, Phil. Trans., IxxxUi. 45 
(1793). 
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observatories, that of Oujeiu, was timied into an arsenal 
and camion foundry.” 

The observatory is still the most interesting object 
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roof, round wliich tire astrolabes, &c. are arranged. A 
half-naked Astronomer-Eoyal, witli a large sore on his 
stomach, took me round — he was a pitiful object, and 



S. BRASS AZIMUTH CIRCLE. 
(DIAMETER, 2 FEET.) 


told me he was very liungTj. The observatory is 
nominally supported by the Eajah of Jeypore, who 
doles out a too scanty pittance to his scientific coips. 
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In tlie afternoon I visited the Sar-natli, a singular 
Booclhist temple, a cylindrical mass of brickwork, faced 
with stone, the scrolls on wliich w’ere very beautiful, 
and as sharp as if freshly cut : it is surmounted by a 
tall dome, and is altogether about seventy or a hundred 
feet high. Of the Boodh figures only one remains, the 
others having been used by a recent magistrate of 
Benares in repairing a bridge over the Groomtee ! 

Benares is the Mecca of the Hindoos, and the 
number of pilgrims who visit it is incalculable. Casi 
(its ancient name, signifying splendid) is alleged to be 
no part of this world, which rests on eternity, wdiereas 
Benares is perched on a prong of Siva’s trident, and is 
hence beyond the reach of ' earthquakes.^ Originally 
built of gold,. the sins of the inhabitants were punished 
by its transmutation into stone, and latterly into mud 
and thatch : whoever enters it, and esiiecially visits its 
principal idol (Siva fossilised), is secure .of heaven. 

On the 18th I left Benares for Ghazepore, a pretty 
to\\m situated on the north bank of the river, celebrated 
for its manufacture of rose-water, the tonih of Lord 
Cornwa.llis, and a site of the Comx')any'’s stud. The 
Eose gardens surround the town : they are fields, with 
low bushes of the plant grown in rows, red with 
blossoms in the morning, all of which are, liow^ever, 
plucked long before midday. The petals are put into 
clay stiUs, with twice their w^eight of wnter, and the 
i)roduce exposed to the fresh air, for a night, in open 

Proba'bly an allusion to tlie infreqtxsney of these plienomena in . tHs 
meridian ; they being common both in Eastern Bengal, and in Western 
India beyond the Ganges. 
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vessels. The nnskimniecl water affords the best, and 
it is frequently tmce and even ofteiier distilled ; but 
the fluid deteriorates by too much distillation. The 
Attar is skimmed from the exposed pans, and sells at 
lOL the rupee weight, to make which 20,000 flowers 
are required. It is frequently adulterated with sandal- 
wood oil. 

Lord Cornwalhs’ mausoleum is a handsome building’, 
modelled by Flaxman after the Sibyls Temple. The 
allegorical designs of Hindoos and sorrowing soldiers 
with reversed arms, which decorate twn sides of the 
enclosed tomb, though peiliaps as good as can be, are 
under any treatment imclassical and uncouth. The 
simple laurel and oak-leaf chaplets on the alternating 
laces are far more suitable and suggestive. 

On the 21st Mandi I left Ghazepore, and dropped 
down the Ganges ; the general features of which are 
soon described. A strong current, four or five miles 
broad, of muddy water, flows between a precipitous 
bank of alluvium or sand on one side, and a flat 
shelving one of sand or more rarely mud, on the other. 
Sand-banks are frequent in the river, especially wdiere 
the great affluents debouche ; and there generally 
are formed vast expanses of sand, small Saharas,” 
studded wdth stalking pillars of sand, raised 70 of 
80 feet high by gusts of wind, erect, stately, fgi’ave- 
looking columns, all shaft, ■with neither baseinent nor 
capital, the genii of the ‘‘Arabian Nights.” The river 
is always dotted with boats of all shapes, mine being 
perhaps of the most common description, and the 
great square, Yankee -like steamers, towing their 
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aecommoclation-boats (as tlie passengers’ floating hotels 
ai’e called), being the rarest. Trees are scai’ce'^on the 
banks, except near villages, and tliere is hardly a pahn 
to be seen above Patna. Towns are unfreguent, such 
as there are being naere collections of huts, with the 
invariable ghat and boats at the bottom of the bank; 
and at a respectful distance from tlie bazaar, stand tlie 
neat bungalows of tlie European residents, with their 
smiling gardens, hedgings and fencings, and loitering 
servants at the door. A rotting charpoy (or bedstead) 
on tlie banks is a common sight,— the “sola reliqua” 
of some poor Hindoo, who departs tliis life by the 
side of the sti'eam, to which his body is afterwards 
committed. 

Shoals of small goggled-eyed fish are seen, that 
spring clear out of the water, and are preyed upon by 
terns and other birds ; a few insects skim the surface, 
and turtle and porpoises tumble along; all forming a 
very busy contrast to the lazy alligator, sunning his 
green and scaly back near tlie shore, with his ichthyo- 
sauiian snout raised high above tlie water. Birds are 
numerous, especially early and late in the day. Along 
the silent shore the hungry Pariah dog may be seen 
tearing Ms meal from some stranded corpse, whilst the 
adjutant-bird, with Ms head sunk on Ms body and 
one leg tucked up, patiently awaits Ms turn. At Mght 
tlie beautiful Brahminee geese alight, one by one, and 
seek total sohtude ; ever since having disturbed a god 
m Ms slumbers, these birds are fated to pass the night 
ni single blessedness. The gulls and terns, again, 
roost in flocks, as do the wild geese and pelicans, — ^the 
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latter, not till after making a liearty and Tery noisy 
supper, Tliese birds congregate by tlie sides of pools, 
and violently beat the water with their wings, so 
as to scare the fish, wliich thus become an easy prey ; 
a fact which w^as, I believe, first indicated by Pallas, 
during his residence on the banks of the Caspian Sea. 
Shells are scarce, and consist of a few" small bivalves ; 
their comparative absence is probably due to the 
paucity of limestone in the mountains whence the many 
feeders flow. 

Flies and mosquitos are terrible pests ; and so are 
odious flying-bugs, ^ which insinuate themselves 
between one’s sldn and clothes, diffusing a dreadful 
odour, which is increased by any attempt to touch 
or remove them. In the evening it w^as impossible tc 
keep insects out of the boat, or to hinder their putting 
the lights out ; and of these the most intolerable w^as 
the above-mentioned fljing-biig. Saucy crickets, too, 
sw"arm, and spring up at one’s face, wdiilst mosquitos 
maintain a constant guerilla w'arfare, trying to the 
patience no less than to the nerves. TMck w^'chs o/ 
the gossamer spider float across the river during j 
Iieat of the day, as coarse as fine thread, and bei 
inhaled keep tickling the nose and lips. 

On the 18th, the morning commenced with a dust- 
storm ; the horizon was about 20 yards off, and ashy 
white with clouds of sand, the trees w^ere scarcely 
visible, and everything in my boat w"as covered with a 
fine coat of impalpable pow"der, collected from the 
boundless alluvial plains through wiiieh the Ganges 

* Large Hemipterous, insects, of tlie genus Dereckryx, 
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flows. Trees wei’e scarcely discernible, and so dry was 
the wind that dinars of water Yanisli^d lil^e magic. 

On tlie 25tli of Marcli I readied Dinapore, a large 
military station, sufficiently insalubrious, particularly 
for European troops, tlie barracks being so misplaced 
tliat tlie inmates are suffocated; the buildings run 
east and west instead of north and south, and therefore 
lose all the breeze in the hottest weather. From this 
place I sent the boat down to Patna, and proceeded 
thither hy land to the house of Dr. Irvine, an old 
acquaintance and botanist, from whom I received a 
most kind welcome. On the road, Bengal forms of 
vegetation, to which I had been for tliree months 
a stranger, reappeared; likewise groves of fan and 
toddy palms, which are both very rare higher up 
the river. In the gardens, Papaw, Croton, Jairopha, 
Buddleia, Coohla, Loquat, Litchi, Longan, all kinds of 
the orange tribe, and the coeoa-nut, some by their 
presence, and many hy their i>rofusion, indicated a 
decided change of climate, a receding from the desert 
north-west of India, and its dry vinds, and an approach 

the damper regions of the many-mouthed Ganges. 

•' My main object at Patna being to see tlie opium 
Godowns (stores), I waited on Dr. Corbett, the Assistant- 
Agent, who kindly explained everything to me. 

The E. I. Company grant licences for the cultivation 
of the poppy, and contract for all the produce at certain 
rates, varying with the quality. The produce is made 
over to district collectors, who approximately fix the 
woiili of the contents of each jar, and forward it to 
Patna, where rewards are given for the best samples, 
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and the worst are condemned without pajnnent ; hut 
all are turned to some account in the reduction of the 
drug to a state fit for market. 

The poi}i3y fiow^ers in the end of January and 
heginning of February, and the capsules are sliced in 
February and March with a little instrument like a saw, 
made of three iron plates with jagged edges, tied 
together. The cultivation is very carefully conducted, 
nor are there any apparent means of improving this 
branch of commerce and revenue. During tlie N. W. 
or dry winds, the best opium is procured, tlie worst 
during the moist, or E. and N. E., when the drug 
imbibes moistiue, and a watery bad solution of opium 
collects in cavities of its substance, called Passewa. 

At tlie end of March tlie opium jars arrive at the 
stores, and continue accumulating for some wrecks. 
Every jar is labelled and stowed in a i)roper place, 
sepai’atety tested with extreme accuracy, and valued. 
*Wlien the whole quantity has been received, the con- 
tents of all the jars are thrown into great vats, whence 
the mass is distributed to be made up into balls for 
the markets, Tliis operation is carried on in along 
paved room, where every man is ticketed, and many 
overseers are stationed to see that the work is properly 
conducted. Each workman sits on a stool, with a 
double stage and a tray before him. On the top stage 
is a tin basin, containing opium sufficient for three 
balls ; in tlie lower another basin, holding water : in 
the tray stands a brass hemispherical cup, in which the 
ball is worked. To the man’s riglit hand is another 
tray, witli two compartments, one containing thin pan* 
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cakes of poppy petals pressed together, the other a 
cnpful of sticky opiuni-water, made from refuse opium. 
The man takes the brass cu^^, and iil^-oes a pancake at 
the bottom, smears it mtli opium -water, and with 
many plies of the pancake, makes a coat for the opium. 
Of this he takes about one-third of the mass before 
him, puts it inside the petals, and agglutinates many 
otlier coats over it : the balls are then agam weighed, 
and reduced or increased to a certain weight. At tlie 
end of the day each man takes his work to a rack with 
numbered compartments, and deposits it in that which 
answers to his own number : thence the balls (each m 
a clay cup) are carried to an enormous drying-room, 
where they are exposed in tiers, and constantly ex- 
amined and turned, to prevent their being attacked by 
weevils, which are very p)revalent during the moist 
winds; little bo 3 ^s creep along the racks all day long 
for this purpose. When dry, the balls are packed in 
two layers of six each in chests, with the stall^s, dried 
leaves, and capsules of the plant, and sent down to 
Calcutta. A good workman will prepare from tliirty to 
fifty balls a day, w^orking for ten hours ; and the total 
produce is 10,000 to 1^,000 a day ; during the workmg 
season 1,358,000 balls are manufactured for the 
Chinese market alone. 

The po|)i)y-petal iJaiicakeSy each about a foot radius, 
are made in the fields by women, by the simple 
operation of pressing the fresh petals together. They 
are brought in large baskets, and purchased at the 
commencement of the season. The liquor with wdiieh 
the pancakes are agglutinated together by the ball- 
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maker, and worked into the ball, is merely inspissated 
opium-water, the material for which is deiiYed from 
the condemned o|)mm (Passewa), the washing of the 
utensils, and of the workmen, every one of whom is 
nightly laved before he leaves the establishment, and 
the water is inspissated. Tims not a particle of opiiiin 
is lost. 

A powerful smell of opiimi pervaded these vast 
buildings, which Dr. Corbett assured me did not affect 
himself or the assistants. 

Even the best East Indian opium is inferior to the 
Turldsh, and, oaring to j)eculiarities of climate, will 
probably always be so. It never yields more than five 
X^er cent, of morphia, whence its inferiority, but is as 
good in other respects, and even richer in narcotine. 

The care and attention devoted to every department 
of collecting, testmg, manipulating, and pacldng, is 
quite extraordinary ; and the result has been an 
impulse to the trade, beyond wliat w^as anticipated. 
The natives have been quick at apx>rehending and 
supplying the wants of the market, and now there are 
more demands for licences to gi’ow oi)ium than can be 
granted. All the opium eaten in India is given out 
with a permit to licensed dealers, and the drug is 
so adulterated before it reaches the retailers in the 
bazaars, that it does not contain one-thii*tieth part of 
the intoxicating ] 30 wer that it did when x)ure. 

Patna is the stronghold of Mahomniedanisiii, and 
from its central position, its command of the Ganges, 
and its xmoximity to Nejyal (which country has been 
aptly compared to a draTO dagger, pointed at the heart 
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of India), it is an inipoi'tant j)lace. For tins reason 
tliere are always a European and several Native 
Eegiinents stationed tliere. In the neighbourhood 
there is little to be seen, and the highly cultivated flat 
country is unfavomahle to native vegetation. 

During the remainder of my voyage down the river, 
I experienced a succession of east and north-east 
W'inds : such are very prevalent throughout the month 
of March, and they rendered the passage in my sluggish 
boat extremely tedious. In other respects I had but 
little bad weather to comjDlain of : onty one shower of 
rain occurred, and but few storms of thunder and 
lightning. The stream is very strong, and its action 
on the sand-banks conspicuous. All night I used to 
hear the falling cliifs precipitated with a dull heavy 
splash into the water, — a pretty spectacle in the day- 
time, when the whirling current is seen to carry a cloud 
of white dust, lilve smoke, along its course. 

On the 1st of April I arrived at Monghyr, by far tlie 
prettiest town I had seen on the river, backed by a 
long range of wooded hills. The banks are steep, and 
appear even more so, owing to the fortifications, which 
are extensive. A number of large, wMte, two-storied 
houses, some very imposing, and p)erched on rounded 
or conical hills, give a European aspect to the place. 

Monghyr is celebrated for its iron manufactures, 
especially of muskets, in which respect it is the Birming- 
ham of Bengal. Grenerally speaking, these weapons are 
inferior, though stamped with the first English names. 
A native workman will, ho’wever, if time and sufficient 
reward be given, turn out a first-rate fowling-]>iece. 
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, SrONGHyE 02f THE GANGES, WITH THE CHEEUCKPORE HILLS IN THE HISTANCE. 

Uiililve the Soorujkoond liot-si')rmgS 5 these rise in a 
plain, and were once covered by a handsome temple. 
All the water is collected in a tank, some yards square, 
with steps leading down to it. It is clear and tasteless 
(temp. 104^), and so pore as to be exported copiously; 
whilst at Monghyr itself they manufacture from it 
soda-w^ater, which presents the anomaly of owing its 
purity to Seeta’s ablutions. 
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On iiiy passage clown tlie river I passed tlie jiictu- 
resque rocks of Sultangunj ; they are similar to those 
of Monghyr, but very much larger and loftier. One, a 
round-headed mass, stands on the bank, capped with a 
triple-domed Maliommedan tomb, i^alms, and figs. The 
other, which is far more striking, rises isolated in the 
bed of the river, and is croivned vith a Hindoo temple, 
its pyramidal cone surmounted with a curious pile of 
iveathercocks, and two little banners. The temple is 
dedicated to Naragur, and inhabited by Fakirs ; it is 
the most holy on the Ganges. 

At Bhagulpore, where I arrived on the 5tli, I took up 
my quarters with my friend Dr. Grant, till he should 
arrange my dawk for Sikldm. 

The town has been supposed to be the much-sought 
Palibothra, and a dirty stream hard by (tlie Chundum), 
tlie Eranoboas ; but Mr. Eavenshaw has now brought 
all existing proofs to bear on Patna and the Soane. It 
is, like most hilly places in India, S. of the Himalaya, 
the seat of much Jain worship; and the temples on 
Mount Manden, a few miles off, are said to have been 
540 in number. At the assumed summer-palaces of 
the kings of Palibothra the gTound is covered with 
agates, brought from the neighbouring hills, which 
were, in a rough state, let into tlie walls of the buildings. 

Again, near the hills, the features of interest are very 
numerous. The neighbouring mountains of Curruck- 
pore, which are a portion of tlie Eajmahal and Paras- 
nath range, are peopled by tribes representing the 
earliest races of India, prior to tlie invasion of young 
Eania, prince of Oude, who, according to the legend, 
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spread Bralimmism with his conquests, and won the 
hand of King Janmilc’s daughter, Seeta, hy bending 
her father’s bow. These j)eople are called Coles, a 
middle-sized, strong, very dark, and black-hamed race, 
with thick lips: they liaTe no occupation but collecting 
iron from the soil, wliich occurs abundantly in nodules. 
They eat flesh, whether that of animals killed by them- 
selves, or of those which have died a natural death ; 
and mix with Hmdoos, but not with Miissulmen. 

The lull -rangers, or Bhagtilpore- rangers, are all 
natives of the Eajmahal hills, and form a local corps 
maintained by the Company for the |)rotection of the 
district. For many years these people were engaged in 
predatory exclusions, wliich, owing to the natiue of the 
country, were checked with great difficulty. The plan 
was therefore conceived, by an active magistrate in the 
distiict, of embodjdng a poiiion into a military force, 
for the protection of the country from invasions of them 
own tribes ; and tliis scheme has answered perfectly. 

To me the most interesting object in Bhagulj>ore was 
tbe Horticultural Gardens, whose origin and floinishing 
condition ai’e due to tlie activity and enterprise of the 
late Major Napleton, commander of the hill-rangers. 
The site is good, consisting of fifteen acres, that %vere, 
four years ago, an indigo field, but now form a smiling 
garden. About fifty men are employed; and the 
number of seeds and vegetables annually distributed is 
very great. Of trees the most coiisiucuous are the 
tamarind, Tecoma jasmimides, Erythrma, Admisonia, 
Bombax, teak, banyan, peepul, Sissoo, Casuarina^ Ter- 
minalia, Melia^BmMnia, Of introduced species there 
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are Engiisli and CHnese flat peaches (pruned to tlie 
centre to let the sun in), Mangos of various sorts, 
Eugenia various Anonas, Litchi, Loquat and 

Longan, oranges, Sapodilla ; ax>ple, pear, both succeed- 
ing tolerabty ; various Cabool and Persian varieties of 
fruit-trees; figs, grajies, guava, apricots, and jujube. 
The grapes looked extreme^ well, but their inanage- 
nient requires great skill and care. They form a long 
covered walk, with a row of plantains on the W. side, 
to diminish the effects of the hot -winds, but even with 
this screen, the fruit on that side is inferior to that on 
the opposite trellis. Easterly winds, again, being moist, 
blight the vines and other plants, by favouring the 
abundant increase of insects, and by causing the leaves 
to curl and fall off; and against this evil there is no 
remedy. The wliite ant sometimes attacks the stems, 
and is best checked by washing the roots with lime- 
water, yellow arsenic, or tobacco-water. Numerous 
Cerealia, and the varieties of cotton, sugar-cane, &c., all 
thrive extremely well ; so do many of our English 
vegetables. Cabbages, |)eas, and beans are much 
injured by the caterpillars of a Pontia^ Klee our EngKsli 
“ Wliite;’' raspberries, currants, and gooseberries will 
not grow at all. 

The manufacture of economic products is not 
neglected. Excellent coffee is grown; and arrow-root, 
equal to the best West Indian, is prepared, at Is. 6d. 
per bottle of twenty -four ounces,- — about a fourth of 
the price of that article in Calcutta. 

In most respects the estabKshineiit is a model of 
what such institutions ought to be in India; not only 
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of real practical valiie, in affording a good and cffeap 
supply of tlie best ciilinary and other vegetables tbat 
tlie climate can produce, but as showing to what 
departments efforts are best directed. Such gardens 
diffuse a taste for the most healthful employments, and 
offer an elegant resource for the many unoccupied 
hom*s w’^hich the Englishman in India finds upon Ms 
hands. They are also schools of gardening ; and a 
simple inspection of what has been done at Bhagulpore 
is a valuable lesson to any person about to establish a 
private garden. 


CHAPTEE IV. 


Leave BLagulpore — Colgoug — Himalaya, distant view of — Cosi, moutb. of 
— Bifficnlfc navigation — Sand-storms — Caragola-Ghat — Purnea — Orto- 
lans — Malianuddee, transport of pebbles, &c. — ^Betel -pepper, cultiva- 
tion of — Titalya — Siligoree — View of outer Himalaya — Terai — ^Mecbis 
— Punkabaree-— Foot of mountains — Ascent to Dorjiling — Cicadas — 
Leeches — Animals — Kursiong, spring vegetation of — Pacheem — Arrive 
at Dorjiling — Dorjiling, origin and settlement of — Grrant of land from 
Eajab — Dr. Campbell appointed superintendent— Dewan, late and 
present — Aggressive conduct of the latter — Increase of the station — 
Trade — Titalya fair — Healthy climate for Europeans and children — 
Invalids, diseases prejudicial to. 

I TOOK as it were a new departure, on Saturday, 
April tlie 8tli, my dawk being laid on that day Ipm 
Caragola-Gliat, about thirty miles down the river, for 
the foot of the Himalaya range and Dorjiling. 

Passing the pretty villa-like houses of the English 
residents, the river-banks I’e-assumed their w^oiited 
features : the hills receded from the shore ; and steej) 
clay clifis, twenty to fifty feet high, on one side, 
opiiosed long sandy shelves on the other. 

At Colgong, conical hills ajipear, and two remarkable 
sister -rocks start out of the rivei\ the same in structure 
with those of Sultangunj. A boisterous current 
swirls round them, strong even at this season, and 
very dangerous in the rains, when the swollen river is 
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from twenty-eight to foii^y feet deeper than now. We 
landed opposite the rocks, and proceeded to the 
residence of Mr. G. Barnes, prettily situated on one of 
the conical elevations characteristic of the district. 

The village we passed through had been recently 
destroyed by fire ; and notliing but the clay outer walls 
and curious “looking imrtition walls remained, often 
wliite-washed and daubed with figures in red of the 
];)ahn of the hand, elephant, j)eacock, and tigei%— a sort 
of rude fresco -painting. We did not arrive tiE past 
mid-day, and the boat, with my palkee and servant, 
not ha™g been able to face tlie gale, I was detained 
till the middle of the following day. 

The view from Mr. Barnes’ house is very fine: it 
commands the river and its rocks; the Eajmahal 
hills to the east and south; bi’oad acres of indigo and 
other croi^s below ; long fines of palm-trees, and groves 
of mango, banana, tamarind, and other tropical trees, 
scattered close around and in the distance. In the 
rainy season, and immediately after, the snowy 
Himalaya are distinctly seen on the horizon, fully 170 
miles off. Nearly opposite, the Cosi river enters the 
Ganges, bearing (considering its short course) an 
enormous volmne of Twatex*, comprising the drainage of 
the whole Himalaya between the two giant peaks of 
Kineliinjmxga in Silddm, ancl Gossain-Than in Nepal, 
Even at this season, looking fi’om Mr. Baines’ eyrie 
over the bed of the Ganges, the enonnous expanses of 
sand, the numerous shifting islets, and the long spits 
of mud indicate the proximity of some very restless 
and resistless power. During the rains, the scene 
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must indeed be extraordiimrj, when the Cosi lays 
many iiiiles of land under water, and pours so yast a 
quantity of detritus into the bed of the Ganges that 
long islets are heaped up and swept away in a few 
hours j and the latter riyer becomes all but imnayigable. 
Boats are caught in whirlpools formed without a 
moment’s warningv and sunk ere they have spun round 
thrice in the eddies; and no part of the inland 
navigation of India is so dreaded or dangerous, as the 
Ganges at its junction with the Cosi. 

Eain generally falls in partial showers at this 
season, and is essential to the well-being of the spiing 
crops of indigo. The stormy appearance of the sky, 
though it proved fallacious, was hailed by my hosts as 
predicting a fall, which was much wanted. The viiid 
however seemed but to aggravate the drought, by the 
great body of sand it lifted and swept up the valleys, 
obscming the near horizon, and especially concealing 
the "whole delta of the Cosi. 

All night the gale blew on, accompanied vitli much 
thunder and lightning, and it was not till noon of the 
9th that I descried my palkee-boat toiling down the 
stream. Then I again embarked, taking the lagging 
boat ill tow of my own. Passing the mouths of the 
Cosi, the gale and currents were so adverse that we 
liad to bring tij) on the sand, when the quantity wdiicli 
drifted into the boat rendered the delay as disagreeable 
as it was tedious. The particles penetrated eveij- 
where, up my nose and down my hack, drying my 
eyelids, and gritting betw^een my teeth. The craft 
kept bumiiing oh the banks, and being both crazy and 
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leaiy, the little comfortless cabin became the refuge 
of scared rats and cockroaches. In the evening I 
shared a meal with these creatures, on some provisions 
my kind friends had put into the boat, but the food 
was so sandy that I had to bolt my supper ! 

At night the storm lulled a little, and I proceeded 
to Caragola-G-hat and took up my dawk, wliich had 
been twenty-eight hours expecting me, and was 
wmtmg, in despair of my arrival, for another traveller 
on the opposite bank, who however could not cross the 
river. 

Having accomplished tliirty miles, I halted at 9 a.m. 
on the following morning at Puinea, a large station, 
considered very unhealthy during and after the rains. 
I quitted it at noon for Edshengmij, passing tlirough 
some pretty lanes, with groves of planted Guava and 
a rattan palm {Calamus), tlie first I had seen. The 
whole country wnre a greener garb than I had seen 
anywhere south of the Ganges : the climate was 
evidently more humid, and had been gradually 
becoming so from Mirzapore. I was glad to feel myself 
within the influence of the long-looked-for Himala^^a ; 
and I narrowly watched every change in tifie character 
of the vegetation. A fern, gromng by the road-side, 
was the first and most tangible evidence of this; 
together with the rarity or total absence of Butea, 
Boswellia, Cateclm^ Grisleay Carissa, and all the 
companions of my previous excursion. 

Though no hills are nearer than the Himalaya 
(distant 100 miles), yet from the constant alteration of 
the river-beds, tlie road undulates remarkably for this 
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f art of Iiicliaj and a jungly vegetation ensues, consisting 
of tlie above plants, with the yellow-flowered Cactus 
replacing the Euphorbias, which were previously 
much more common. 

Thirty-six miles from Purnea brought me to 
Kishengunj, when I found that no arrangements 
whatever had been made for my dawk, and I was 
fairly stranded. Luckily a thoughtful friend had 
provided me with letters to the scattered residents 
along the road, and I proceeded vdth one to Mr. 
Perry, the assistant magistrate of the district,— a 
gentleman well known for his urbanity, and the many 
aids he affords to travellers on this neglected line of 
road. Owing to this being some festival or holiday, 
it was impossible to get palkee-bearers ; the natives 
■were busy catching fish in all the muddy pools around. 
Some of Mr. Perry’s omi family also ^vere about to 
proceed to Doijiling, so that I had only to take 
patience, and be thanlfful for having to exercise it in 
such pleasant quarters. The Mahanuddee, a large 
stream from the Inlls, flows near tliis place, strewing 
the surrounding neighboiuhood with sand, and from 
the frequent alterations in its course, causing endless 
disputes amongst the landholders. A land of lark 
called an Ortolan was abundant : tliis is not, however, 
the European delicacy of that name, though a migratory 
bii’d; the flocks are large, and the birds so fat, that 
they make excellent table game. At this time they 
were rapidly disappearing ; to retimi from the north 
in September. 

I had just got into bed at night, when the hearers 
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aniTecl ; so bidding a Mmiecl adieu to my kind liost, I 
proceeded on iny journey. 

Ajml 12. — awoke at 4 a.m., and found my palkee 
on the ground, and the bearers coolly smoldng their 
hookahs under a tree (it w^as raining hard) : they had 
carried me the length of their stage^ twelve milesj and 
there were no others to take me on. I had paid twenty- 
four pounds for my dawk, from Car agola to the hills, 
to which I had been obliged to add a handsome 
douceur; so I lost aU patience. ‘waiting and 
entreating during several hours, I found the Iiead-inan 
of a neighbouring village, and by a further disburse- 
ment induced six out of the twelve bearers to carry 
the empty palkee, whilst I should ivalk to the next 
stage; or till w^e should meet some others. They 
agreed, and cutting the thick and spongy sheaths of 
the banana, used them for shoulder-pads : they also 
wrapped them round the palkee-poles, to ease their 
aching clavicles. Walking along I picked up a few 
plants, and fourteen miles finther on came again to the 
banks of the Malianuddee, whose bed was strewn with 
pebbles and small boulders, brought thus far from the 
mountains (about thirty distant). Here, again, 
I had to apply to the head-man of a village, and pay 
for bearers to take me to Titalya, the next stage 
(fourteen miles). Some curious long low sheds puzzled 
me very nuicli, jmd on examining them they proved to 
be for the growth of Pawn or Betel-pe^^per, another 
indication of the moisture of the climate. These sheds 
were twenty to fifty yards long, eight or twelve broad, 
and scarcely five feet high ; they were made of bamboo, 
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■wattled all round and over tlie top. Slender rods were 
placed a few feet apart, inside, up wMcli tlie Pepper 
Vines eliiiib, and quickly fill tlie ifiace with their deep 
green glossy foliage. The owner enters every morning 
hy a little door, and carefiill}^ cleans the plants. Con- 
stant heat, damp, and moisture, shelter from solar 
heams, from scorching heat, and from nocturnal radi- 
ation, are thus all procured for the plant, which would 
certainly not live twenty -four hours, if exposed to the 
climate of this treeless district. Great attention is 
paid to the cultivation, wMch is very profitable. Snakes 
frequently take up their quarters in these hot-hoitses, 
and cause fatal accidents. 

Titalya wns once a military station of some import- 
ance, and, from its proximity to the hills, has been 
selected by Dr. Campbell (the Superintendent of 
Dorjiling) as the site for an annual fail*, to wliich the 
mountain tribes resort, as w^ell as the people of the 
plains. The Calcutta road to DorjiKng by Dinajpore 
meets, near here, tliat by which I had come; and I 
found no difficulty in procuring bearers to proceed 
to Siligoree, where I arrived at 6 a.m. on the 18th. 
Hitherto I had not seen the momitaiiis, so uniformly 
had they been slnouded by dense -wreaths of vapour: 
here, however, when within eight miles of their base, I 
caught the first glimpse of the outer range — sombre 
masses of far from picturesque outline, clotbed every- 
where with a dusker forest. 

Siligoree stands on the verge of the Terai, that lov' 
malarious belt which skirts the base of the Himalaya, 
from the Sutlej to Brahma-koond in Upper Assam. 
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Every feature, botanical, geological, and zoological, is 
new on entering tbis district* The change is sudden 
and immediate : sea and shore are hardly more con- 
spicuously different; nor from the edge of the Terai to 
the limit of peipetual snow is any botanical region 
more clearly marked than this, which is the commence- 
ment of Himalayan vegetation. A sudden descent 
leads to the Mahanuddee, flowing in a shallow valley, 
over a pebbly bottom : it is a rapid river, even at this 
season; its banks are fringed with bushes, and it is 
as clear and sparkling as a trout stream in Scotland. 
Beyond it the road winds through a tMck hrush-wood, 
choked with long grasses, and with but few trees, 
chiefly of Acacia^ Dalbergia Sissoo^ and a scarlet-fruited 
Sterculia, At this season only a few spring plants 
W'ere in flowxu’ ; leaves of terrestrial Orchids aj)peared, 
with ferns and weeds of hot damp regions. I crossed 
the beds of many small streams : some w^ere dry, and 
all very tortuous ; their banks were riclily clothed 
with brush-w^ood and climbers of Convolvulus, Vines, 
Bignonias, &c. 

Fatal as this district is, and especially to Europeans, 
a race inhabit it with impmiity, who, if not numerous, 
do not ow^e their paucity to any climatic causes. These 
are the MecMs, often described as a squalid, unhealthy 
people, typical of the region they frequent ; but wiio 
are, in reality, more robust than Europeans in India, 
and whose disagreeably sallow complexion is deceptive 
as indicating a sicldy constitution. They are a mild, 
inoffensive people, industrious for Orientals, living by 
annually burning the Terai jungle and cultivating the 
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cleared spots ; and, tlioiigli so sequestered and isolated, 
they ratlier court tliaii avoid intercourse with those 
whites whom they know to he kindly disposed. 

After proceeding some six miles along the gradually 
ascending ];>ath, I came to a considerable stream, 
cutting its way through stratified gravel, with cliffs 
on each side fifteen to twenty feet high, here and 
there covered with ferns, the little Oxalis sensitlva^ 
and other Iierhs. The road here suddenly ascends a 
steep gi’avelly hill, and 0 |)ens out on a short flat, or 
spur, from which the Himalaya rise abruptly, clothed 
with forest from the base; the little bimgalow of 
Punkaharee, my immediate destination, nestled in the 
woods, crowning a lateral knoll, above which, to east 
and ^vest, as far as the eye could reach, were range 
after range of wooded mountains, 0000 to 8000 feet 
high. 

From this steppe, the ascent to Punkaharee is 
sudden and steep, and accompanied with a change 
in soil and vegetation. A giant forest replaces the 
stunted and bushy timber of the Terai Proper ; of 
which the Dmbanga and Terminalias form the pre- 
vailing trees, with Cedrela and the Oordonia WalllcliU, 
Smaller timber and shrubs are innumerable ; whilst a 
succulent character pervades the bushes and herbs, 
occasioned by the prevalence of the nettle tribe. Large 
bamboos rather crest the hills than court the deeper 
shade, and of the latter there is abundance, for the 
torrents cut a straiglit, deep, and steep course dowm 
the hill flanks : the gulleys they traverse are choked 
with vegetation and bridged by h 
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trunks arc riclily clotliecl witli epiphytical Orchids, 
pendulous Lycopodia and many ferns, and similar 
types of the hottest and dampest climates. 

The bungalow at Punkabaree uras good — ^^vliich was 
fortunate, as my luggage-bearers were not come up, 
and there were no signs of them along the Terai road, 
which I saw mnding below me. My scanty stock of 
paper being full of plants, I was reduced to the strait 
of gathering, and throwing away my specimens. The 
forest was truly magnificent along the steep mountain 
sides. The apparently large proportion of deciduous 
trees was far more considerable than I had expected ; 
partly, probably, due to tlie abundance of the Dillenia^ 
Cassia, and Stercidia, whose copious fruit was all the 
more conspicuous from the leafless condition of the 
plant. The white or lilac blossoms of the convolvulus* 
like TMinhergia, and otlier Acanthaeete, were the 
predominant features of the shrubby vegetation, and 
very handsome. 

All around, the liills rise steeply five or six thousand 
feet, clothed vdth a dense deep -green dripping forest. 
Torrents rush down tlie slopes, tlieir position indicated 
by the dipping of the forest into their beds, or the 
occasional cloud of spray rising above some more 
boisterous paii of their course. From the road, at and 
a little above Punkabaree, tlie view is really superb, and 
very instructive. Behind (or north) the Himalaya rise 
in steep confused masses. Below, the hill on which 
I stood, and the ranges as far as the eye can reach 
east and west, throw spurs on to the plains of India. 
These spurs are very tliickly wooded, and enclose 
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broad, dead-flat, hot and damp valleys, apparent^ 
covered with a dense forest. The Terai district forms 
a very irregular belt, scantily clothed, and intersected 
by innumerable rividets from tlie hills, which unite and 
divide agMn on the flat, till, emerging from the region 
of trees, they enter the plains, following devious 
courses, which glisten like silver threads. The whole 
horizon is bounded by the sea-like expanse of the 
plains, which stretch away into the region of simshine 
and fine weather, in one boundless flat. 

In the distance, the courses of the Teesta and Cosi, 
the great drainers of the snowy Himalayas, and the 
recipients of innumerable smaller rills, are with 
difficulty traced at this, the dry season. The ocean- 
like appearance of this southern view is even more 
conspicuous in the heavens than on the land, the clouds 
arranging themselves after a singulaily sea-scape 
fashion. The breezes are south-easterly, bringing that 
vapour from the Indian Ocean, which is rarefied and 
suspended aloft over the heated plains, but condensed 
into a drizzle when it strikes the cooler flanks of the 
hills, and into heavy rain when it meets their still 
colder summits. Upon what a gigantic scale does 
iiatime here operate ! Vapours, raised from an ocean 
whose nearest shore is more than 400 miles distant, 
are safely transported without the loss of one drop of 
water, to support the rank luxuriance of this far 
distant region. Tins and other offices fiilfihed, the 
waste waters are returned, by the Cosi and Teesta, to 
the ocean, and agam exlialed, imported, expencled, 
re-collected, and returned. 
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The soil and hnshes everywhere swarmed with large 
and tronhlesome ants, and enormous earthworms. In 
the evening, the noise of the great Gicadce in the trees 
was almost deafening. They hurst suddenly into Ml 
chorus, with a voice so harshly croaldng, so dissonant^ 
and so unearthly, that in these solitary forests I could 
not help being startled; and they cease as suddenly 
as they commence. In general character the note was 
very similar to that of other Cicaclm. On the following 
morning my baggage arrived, and, leaving my palkee, 
I mounted a pony kindly sent for me from Dorjiling 
by Mr. Hodgson, and commenced a very steep ascent 
of about 3000 feet winding along the face of a steep, 
richly- wooded valley. The road zigzags extraordinarily 
in and out of the innumerable lateral ravines, each 
with its water-course, dense jungle, and legion of 
leeches ; the bite of these blood-suckers gives no pain, 
but is followed by considerable efiiision of blood. 
They puncture through thick worsted stockings, and 
even trousers, and, when full, roll in the form of a little 
soft ball into the bottom of the shoe, where their 
]3resence is hardly felt in walking, 

Kot only are the roadsides rich in plants, but native 
paths, cutting off all the zigzags, run in straight lines 
up the steepest liUl-faces, and thus double the avaUable 
means for botanising ; and it is all but impossible 
to leave the paths of one kind or other, except for 
a yard or two up the rocky ravines. Elephants, tigers, 
and occasionally the rhinoceros, inhabit the foot of 
these hills, witli wild boars, leopards, &c. ; but none 
are numerous. The elephant’s path is an excellent 
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specimen of engineering — the reverse of the native 
track, foivit winds jn 

At about 1000 feet above Punkabaree, the vegetation 
is very rich, and appears all the more so from the 
many turnings of the road, which afford glorious 
prosp ects of the foreshortened tropical forests. The 
prevalent timber is gigantic, and scaled by climbing 
Leguminosm, wHcli sometimes sheath the trunks, or 
span the forest with huge cables, binding tree “to ti’ee. 
Their trunks are also clothed with parasitical Orchids, 
climbing Pothos, ” Peppers, Vines, Convolvulus, and 
Bignonias. The beauty of the drapery of the Pothos- 
leaves is pre-eminent, whether for the graceful folds 
the foliage assumes, or for the liveliness of its colour. 
Of the more conspicuous smaller trees, the wild banana 
is the most abundant, its crown of very beautiful foliage 
contrasting with the smaller-leaved plants amongst 
which it nestles ; next comes a screw-pine (Pandamis) 
with a straight stem and a tuft of leaves, each eight or 
ten feet long, waving on all sides. Bamboo abounds 
everywhere: its dense tufts of culms, 100 feet and 
upw^ds high, are as tliick at the base as a man’s thigh. 
Tw^'enty or tliirty species of ferns (including a tree-fern) 
were luxuriant and handsome ; while foliaceous 
lichens and a few mosses appeared at 2000 feet. Such 
is the vegetation of the roads through the tropical 
forests of the Outer Himalaya. 

At about 4000 feet a great change took place in the 
vegetation, — ^marked first by the appearance of a very 
English-looking bramble, which, however, by way of 
proving its foreign origin, bore a very good yellow fruit, 
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called here tlie yellow raspberry.” Scattered oaks of 
a noble species, with large lamellated cnps and mag- 
nificent foliage, succeeded; and along the ridge of the 
mountain to Kiu’siong (a dawk bungalow at about 4800 
feet), the change in the flora was complete. 

The spring of this region and elevation most vividly 
recalled that of England. The oak flowering, the birch 
bursting into leaf, tlie violet, Stellariat and Arum, 
Vaccinium, void strawberry, maple, geranium, bramble. 
A colder wind blew here : mosses and lichens carpeted 
the banlis and roadsides: the birds and insects were 
very different from those below; and everything pro- 
claimed the marked change in elevation, and not only 
in tliis, but also in the season, for I had left the winter 
of the tropics and here encountered the spring of the 
temperate zone. 

These flow^ers are so notoriously the harbingers of a 
European spring that them presence carries one home 
at once: but, as species, they differ from their European 
prototy^pes, and are accompanied at this elevation, and 
for 2000 feet liigher up, with tree-ferns, Pothos, bananas, 
palms, figs, peppers, nmnbers of epiphytal Orcliids, and 
similar genuine tropical genera. The uniform tempe- 
rature and humidity of the climate here favour the 
extension of tropical iflants into a temperate region ; 
exactly as the same conditions cause similar forms to 
attain higher latitudes in tlie southern lieniispliere (as 
in New Zealand, Tasmania, South Chili, &c.) than they 
do in the northern. 

Kursiong bungalow^ where I stopped for a few hours, 
is superbly placed, on a narrow mountain ridge. The 
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west wiliclow looks domi the valley of the Balasun, 
tlie east into that of the MahanucHee: hotli of these 
rivers rise from the enter range, and flow in hroad, 
deep, and steep valleys (about 4000 feet deej)) wliich 
are richly wooded from the Terai to their tops. 

From Kiirsiong a very steep zigzag leads up the 
mountain, through a magnificent forest of chesnut, 
walnut, oaks, and laurels. It is difi&cult to conceive a 
grander mass of vegetation : — ^the straight shafts of the 
timber-trees shooting aloft, some naked and clean, 
with grey, pale, or brown bark ; otliers literally clothed 
for jnrds with a continuous garment of eiuphytes, one 
mass of blossoms, especially the white Orchids, which 
bloom in a profuse manner, whitening their trunks 
like snow. More bulky trunks were masses of inter- 
lacing climbers, enclosing a hollow, once filled by the 
strangled tree, which had long ago decayed away. 
From the sides and summit of these, supi>le branches 
hung forth, either leafy or naked ; the latter resembling 
cables flung from one tree to another, swinging in the 
breeze, their rocking motion increased by the weight of 
great bunches of ferns or Orchids, which were perched 
aloft in the loops. Perpetual moisture nourishes this 
dripping forest; and pendulous mosses and lichens are 
met with in profusion. 

It was very late before I arrived at Paeheem bungalow, 
the most sinister-looldng rest-house I ever saw, stuck 
on a little cleared spur of the mountain, surrounded hj 
dark forests, overhanging a j)rofound valley, enveloped 
in mists and rain, and liideous in architecture, being a 
miserable attempt to iinite the Swiss cottage with the 
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subiu’ban gothic; — coxiihined a maidmiiM of dis- 
comfort with a minimmn of good looks or good cheer. 
I was some time in finding the dirty lionsekeeper, in 
an outhouse hard by, and then in waldng him. x4.s he 
led me up the crazy verandah, and into a broad ghostly 
room, without glass in the windows, or fii^e, or any one 
comfort, my mind recurred to the stories told of the 
horrors of the Hartz forest, and of the benighted 
traveller’s situation therein. Cold sluggish beetles 
clmig to the damp walls, — and these I immediately 
secured. After due exertions and perseverance with 
the wet wood, a fire smoked lustily, and, by cajoling 
the gnome of a housekeej)er, I procured the usual roast 
fowl and potatoes, with the accustomed sauce of a 
strong smoky and smged flavour. 

Pacheem stands at an elevation of nearly 7300 feet, 
and as I wallved out on the following morning I met 
with Enghsli-looking plants in abundance, but was too 
early in the season to get aught but the foliage of most. 
Epiph^des w’ere rare, still I found some white and 
puip)le Calogyncs, and other Orchids, and a most noble 
white rhododendron, whose enormous and delicious 
lemon -scented blossoms strewed the ground. The 
trees were one half oaks, one quarter Magnolias, and 
nearly another quarter laurels, amongst which grew” 
Himalayan kinds of birch, alder, maple, holly, bird- 
cherry, common cherry, and apple. The absence of 
legmnmous plants was remarkable, and the most promi- 
nent botanical feature in the vegetation of this region : 
it is too high for tlie tropical tribes of the wmmer 
elevations, too low for tlie Alpines, and probably too 
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moist for of temjierate regions; cool, eqiiaWe, 
Iiumid climates being generally imfaToimable to these 
plants. I found very few natiye species of gi’asses ; 
tlioiigli both Poa minim and white Dutch cloyer 
flourished where accidentally disseminated, but only in 
artificially cleared spots. Of ferns I collected about sixty 
species, chiefly of temperate genera. The supremacy 
of this temperate region consists in the infinite number 
of forest trees, in the absence (in the usual proportion at 
any rate) of such common orders as Comi)osit(E, Lcgii- 
minos€B, Cnccifer^s, Eammcidacece, and Grasses ; and 
in the predominance of rarer and more local families, 
as those of Ehododendron, Camellia, Magnolia, Ivy, 
Cornel, Honeysuclde, Hydrangea, Begonia, and Ex^i- 
jihytic Orchids. 

From Pacheem, the road runs in a northerly direc- 
tion to Dorjiling, still along the Balasun valley, till the 
saddle of the great mountain Sinchul is crossed. This 
is narrow, and stretches east and west, and from it a 
s};)ur projects northwards for five or six miles, amongst 
the many mountains still intervening between it and 
the snows. Tlxis saddle (alt. 7,400 feet) crossed, one is 
fairly amongst the mounhiins : the iplams beliind are cut 
off by it ; and in front, the snows may be seen when the 
weather is propitious. The valleys on the iuner side 
of tlie mountain run northwards, and discharge their 
streams into great rivers, which, coming from the snow, 
wind amongst the hills, and debouche into the Teesta, 
to the east, where it divides SiMmn from Bhotan. 

Dorjiling station occupies a narrow lidge, wMch 
divides into two spurs, and descends steeply to the bed 
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of tlie Great Eungeet river, up whose course the eye is 
carried to the base of the gi’eat snowy mountains. The 
ridge itself is very narrow at the top, along which most 
of the houses are perched, wliile others occupy posi- 
tions on its flanks, where narrow locations on the east, 
and broader ones on the west, are cleared from wood. 
The valleys on either side are at least 6000 feet deep, 
forest-clad to the bottom, with very few and small level 
spots, and no absolute precipice; from their flanks 
project innumerahle little spurs, occupied by native 
clearings. 

My route lay along the east flank, overhanging the 
valley of the Eungmo river. To my right the amphi- 
theatre of hills w^’as very fine : it enclosed an area some 
four miles across and 4000 feet deep, clothed throughout 
^vith an impenetrable, dark forest : there was not one 
clear patch except near the very bottom, where w^ere 
some scattered hamlets, each consisting of two or three 
huts. A wooded slope descends suddenly from the 
edge of the road, while, on the other hand, a hank rises 
abruptly to the top of the ridge, alternate^ mossy, 
rocky, and clayey. 

I arrived at Dorjiling on tlie 16th of April ; a showery, 
cold month at this elevation. I was so fortunate as to 
find Mr. Charles Barnes (brother of my friend at 
Colgong), the sole tenant of a long, cottage-like 
building, divided off into paks of aparinients, which 
are hired by visitors. It is usual for Europeans to 
hrmg a full^^estahlishment of servants (with bedding, 
&c.) to stich stations, but I had not done so, having 
been told that there was a furnished hotel in Dorjiling ; 
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and I ivas/tlierefore, not a Httle indebted to Mr. Barnes 
for Ms kind invitation to join Ms mess. As lie v^as 
an active mountaineer, we enjoyed many exclusions 
together, in the two months and a half during which 
we were companions. 

Dr. Campbell procured me several active native 
(Lepcha) lads as collectors, at wages varying from 
eight to twenty shillings a month; these either accom- 
panied me on my excursions, or went by themselves 
into the jungles to collect plants, wMch I occupied 
myself in drawing, dissecting, and ticketing, while the 
preserving of the specimens fell to the Lepchas, who, 
after a little training, became, with constant super- 
intendence, good plant-driers. Even at tMs season (four 
weeks before the setting in of the rains) the weather 
was very uncertain, so that the papers had generally to 
be dried by the fire. 

The hill-station or Sanatarium of Dorjiling owes its 
origin (like Simla, Mussooree, &c.) to the necessity that 
exists in India, of providing places where the health of 
Europeans may be recruited hj a temperate climate. 
SiHdm proved an eligible position for such an establish- 
ment, owing to its proximity to Calcutta, wMch Kes but 
B 70 miles to the southward; whereas the north-west 
stations mentioned above are upwards of a thousand 
miles from that city. Dorjiling ridge varies in height 
from 6,500 to 7,500 feet above the level of the sea; 8000 
feet being the elevation at wMch the mean temperature 
most nearly coincides with that of Londdn, viz., 50°. 

Sikkim was, further, the only available spot for 
a Sanatarium throughout the whole range of the 
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Himalaya, east of tlie extreme western frontier of 
Nepal ; being a protected state, Endowing no allegiance, 
except to tlie British government ; which, after the 
Eajah had been driven from the coimtiy by the 
Ghorkas, in 1817, replaced him on his throne, and gua- 
ranteed him the sorereignty. Our main object in doing 
this was to retain Sikkim as a fender between Nepal 
and Bhotan : and but for this policy, the aggressive 
Nepalese would, long ere now, have possessed themselves 
of Silvkim, Bhotan, and the whole Himalaya, eastwards 
to the borders of Burmah.^ 

From 1817 to 1828 no notice was taken of Sikldm, 
till a frontier dispute occurred between the Lepchas 
and Nepalese, which was referred (according to the 
terms of the treaty) to the British Government. 
During the arrangement of this, Dorjiling was visited 
hy a gentleman of high scientific attainments, Mr. J. 
W, Grant, who pointed out its eligibility as a site for a 
Sanatarium to Lord William Bentmck, then Governor- 
General; dwelling especially on its climate, pi'oximity 
to Calcutta, and accessibility; on its central position 
between Tibet, Bhotan, Nepal, and British India; and 
on the good example a peaceably-conducted and well- 
governed station would be to our tinhulent neighbours 
in that quarter. The suggestion was cordially received, 
and Major Herbert (tlie late eminent Surveyor-General 

Of tliis Toeing their wish the Nepalese have never made any secret, and 
they are said to have asked permission from the British to march an army 
across Sikkim for the purpose of conquering Bhotan, promising to become 
more peaceable neighbours to us than the Bhotanese are. Such they would 
doubtless have proved, but the Nepal frontier is considered broad enough 
already. 
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of India) and Mr. Grant were employed to report 
further on the subject. 

The next step taken was that of requesting the Raj ah 
to cede atract of country which should include Dorjiling, 
for an equivalent in money or land. His &st demand 
was unreasonable; but on further consideration he 
surrendered Doijihng tmconditionally, and a sum of 
800L per annum was granted to him as an equivalent 
for what was to him a wortHess miinhabited moimtain. 
In 1840 Dr. Campbell was removed from Nepal to be 
superintendent of the new station, and was entrusted 
with the charge of the political relations between the 
British and Sikldm governments. 

Once estabhshed, Dorjiling made rapid progress. 
Allotments of land were purchased by Europeans for 
building dwelling-houses ; barracks and a bazaar -were 
formed, with accommodation for invalid Eimopeaii 
soldiers; a few official residents, civil and military, 
formed the nucleus of a community, which was increased 
by retired officers and their families, and by temporary 
visitors in search of health, or the luxury of a cool 
climate and active exercise. 

For the first few years matters went on smoothly 
with the Rajah, whose minister (or Dewan) was upright 
and intelligent; but the latter, on Ms death, was 
succeeded by the present Dewan, a Tibetan, and a 
relative of the Ranee (or EajalTs vdfe) ; a man 
unsui'passed for insolence and avarice, whose aim was- 
te monopolise the trade of the country, and to enrich 
himself at its expense. Every obstacle was thrown by 
him ill the way of a good understanding between 
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Sildciin and the British goTernment. British subjects 
were rigorously excluded from Silddm; every liberal 
offer for free trade and intercourse was rejected^ 
generally with insolence ; merchandise was taxed, and 
notorious offenders, refugees from the British territories, 
were harboured; despatches were detained; and the 
Vakeels, or Eajah’s representatiTes, were chosen for 
their overbearing manners and incapacity. The con- 
duct of the Dewan throughout was Indo-Ohinese ; 
assuming, arrogant, aggressive, never perpetrating open 
violence, but by petty insults effectually preventing all 
good understanding. He was met by neglect or for- 
bearance on the part of the Calcutta government ; and 
by patience and passive resistance at Dorjiling. Such 
has been our policy in Cliina, Siam, and Burmah, 
and in each instance the result has been the same : 
our inaction and long-suffering have been taken for 
weakness, and our concessions for timidity. Had it 
been msisted that the terms of the treaty should be 
strictly kept, and had the first act of insolence been 
noticed, we should have maintained the best relations 
with Silddm, ^yhose people and rulers (with the 
exception of the Dewan and Ms faction) have i)roTed 
themselves friendly throughout, and most anxious for 
unrestricted communication. 

These pohtical difficulties have not, however, pre- 
vented the rapid increase of Doijiling; the progress of 
’ wMch, during the two years I spent in Sikkim, resembled 
that of an Austriilian colony, not only in amount of 
building, but in the accession of native families from 
the surrounding countries. There were not a hundred 
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was trtosferred ; there are now fonr thousand. At the 
former period there was no trade whatever; there is 
now a very considerable one, in musk, salt, gold-dust, 
borax, soda, wooUen cloths, and especially in ponies, of 
which the Dewan in one year brought on liis own 
account uiiwards of fifty into Doijiling.^ The trade 
has been greatly increased by the annual fan which 
Dr, Campbell has established at the foot of the hills, 
to which many thousands of natives flock from all 
quarters, and which exercises a most beneficial in- 
fluence throughout the neighbouring territories. At 
this, prizes (in medals, money, and kind) are given for 
agricultural implements and produce, stock, &c., by the 
originator and a .few friends ; a measure attended with 
eminent success. 

When estimating in a sanatory point of view the value 
of any health-station, Httle reliance can be placed on 
the general impressions of invalids, or even of residents; 
the opinion of each varies with the nature and state of 
his complaint, if ill, or with his idiosyncracy and dis- 
position, if well. I have seen prejudiced individuals 
rapidly recovering, in spite of themselves, and all the 
while complaining in mimeasured terms of the climate 
of Dorjiling, and abusing it as killing them. There 
are others who languish under the heat of the plains at 
one season, and the damp at another ; and wdio, though 

* The Tibetan pony, tbonglx bora and bred 10,000 to 14,000 feet above 
the sea, is one of the most active and useful animals in tbe plains of Bengal, 
powerful and hardy, and wben well trained early, docile, although by 
nature vicious and obstinate. 
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sickening and dying tinder its influence, yet consistently 
praise a tropical climate to tlie last. Tlie opiiiioiis of 
tliose tvlio resort to Dorjiling in health, differ equally ; 
those of active minds invariably thoroughly enjoy it, 
while the mere lounger or sportsman mopes. The 
statistical tables afford conclusive proofs of the value 
of the climate to Europeans suffering from acute 
diseases, and they are corroborated by the returns of 
the medical oflicer in charge of the station. With 
respect to its suitahility to the European constitution 
I feel satisfied, and that much saving of life, health, 
and money would be effected were European troops 
drafted thither on their arrival in Bengal, instead of 
being stationed in Calcutta, exposed to disease, and 
temptation to those vices which prove fatal to so manj^ 
hundreds. This, I have been given to imderstaiid, was 
the view originally taken by the Court of Directors, 
but it has never been carried out. 

I believe that children’s faces afford as good an index 
as any to the healthfulness of a climate, and in no part 
of the world is there a more active, rosy, and bright 
young community, than at Dorjiling. It is incredible 
what a few ^veeks of tha,t mountain air uill do for the 
India-bom children of European parents : they are taken 
there sickty, pallid or yellow, soft and flabby, to become 
transformed into models of rude health and activity. 

There are, however, disorders to which the climate 
(in common with all damp ones) is not at all suited ; 
such are especially dysentery, bowel and liver com- 
j)laiiits of long standing ; w^hich are not benefited by a 
residence on these hills, though how much worse they 
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inigM have become in the plains is not sliovm* I 
cannot hear that the climate aggravates, but it certainly 
does not remove them. Whoever, on the contraiy, is 
siifferhig from the debilitating effects of any of the 
miiltifarioiis acute maladies of the plains, finds imme- 
diate relief, and acquires a stock of health that enables 
him to resist fresh attacks, under circumstances similar 
to those which before engendered them. 

Natives of the low coimtry, and especially Bengalees, 
are far from enjoying the climate as Europeans do, 
being liable to sharp attacks of fever and ague, from 
which the poorly clad natives are not exempt. It is, 
however, difiicult to estimate the effects of exjposure 
upon the Bengalees, who sleep on the bare and often 
damp ground, and adliere, with characteristic prejudice, 
to the attire of a torrid climate, and to a vegetable diet, 
under skies to which these are least of all adapted. 

It must not be supposed that Europeans who have 
resided in the plains can, on their first arrival, expose 
themselves with im|)unity to the cold of these eleva- 
tions; and this was shovm in the winter of 1848-0, 
when troops hrought up to Dorjiling were cantoned in 
newly-built dwellings, on a high exposed ridge 8000 
feet above the sea, and lay, insufficiently protected, on 
a floor of loosely laid planks, exposed to the cold wind, 
when the ground 'without was covered vith snow. 
Elieumatisms, sharp febrile attacks, and dysenteries 
ensued, winch were attributed, in the public papers, 
to the unhealthy nature of the climate of Dorjiling, 


CHAPTER V. 

View from Mr. Hodgson’s of tlie snowy mountains — Tlieir’ extent and 
elevation — Deceptive appearance of elevation — Sincliul, view from and 
vegetation of — Ghnmiilari — Magnolias, wMte and pnrple-^Eliododen- 
dron Dalhonsise, arborenm and argentenm — Natives of Dorjiling — 
Lepciias, origin, tradition of flood, morals, dress, arms, ornaments, 
diet — cups, oi'igin and value — ^^Marriages — ^Diseases — ^Bmial^ — ^Worsliip 
and religion — Bijooas— Kampa Rong, or Arratt — Limboos, origin, 
habits, language, &c. — ^Moormis — Magras — Mecbis — Comparison of 
customs with those of the natives of Assam, Khasia, &c. 

The Slimmer, or rainy season of 181-8, was passed 
at or near Dorjiling, during wliicli period I cHejfly 
occupied myself in forming collections, and in taking 
meteorological obseryations. I resided at Mr. 
Hodgson’s for the greater part of the time, in con- 
se(][nence of Ms having given me a hospitable invitation 
to consider Ms house my home. The view from his 
windows is quite unparalleled for the scenery it em- 
braces, commanding confessedly the grandest known 
landscape of snowy mountains in the Himalaya, and 
hence in the world. Eancliinjunga (fort}’-five 
miles distant) is the prominent object, rising 21,000 
feet above the level of the observer out of a sea of 
intervening wooded hills; whilst, on a line with its 
snows, the eye descends below the horizon, to a 
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narrow gulf 7000 feet cleeii in tlie motmtaiiis, where 
the Great Eungeet, wliite with foam, threads a tropical 
forest with a silver line. 

To the north-west toiyards Nepal, the snowy peaks 
of Kubra and Jumioo (respectiYely 24,005 feet and 
25,312 feet) rise over the shoulder of Singalelali; 
wdiilst eastward the snowy mountains appear to form an 
unbroken range, trending north-east to the great mass 
of Donlda (23,176 feet) and thence south-east by the 
fingered peaks of Tunliola and the silver cone of Chola 
(17,320 feet), gradually sinldng into the Bhotan moun- 
tains at Gipmoochi (14,509 feet). 

The most eloquent descriptions I have read fail to 
convey to my mind’s eye the forms and colours of 
snowy mountains, or to my imagination the sensations 
and impressions that rivet my attention to these 
sublime phenomena when they are present in reality; 
and I shall not therefore obtrude any attempt of the 
kind upon my reader. The latter has probably seen 
the Swiss Alps, which, though barely possessing half 
the sublimity, extent, or height of the Himalaya, are 
yet far more heantiful. In eitlier case the observer 
is struck with the precision and sharpness of their 
outlines, and still more with the wonderful jday of 
colours on their snowy flanks, from tlie glomng hues 
reflected in orange, gold and ruby, from clouds 
illumined by the sinldng or rising sun, to the ghastly 
pallor that succeeds with twilight, when the red seems 
to give place to its complementary colour, gi'een. Such 
dissolving- views elude all attempts at description, they 
are far too amial to be chained to the memory, and 
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fade from it so fast as to be gazed upon day* after daj^ 
witli nndiminislaed admiration and pleasure, long after 
tlie mountains themselves have lost tlieir sublimity 
and ajiparent height. 

The actual extent of the snowy range seen from Mr. 
Hodgson's windows is comprised within an arc of 80^ 
{from north 80"^ west to north o0° east), or nearly a 
quarter of the horizon, along which the perpetual snow 
forms an unbroken girdle or crest of frosted silver ; 
and in winter, when the mountains are covered down 
to 8000 feet, this white ridge stretches iminterruptedly 
for more than 160^. No Imown view is comj)arable 
with this in extent, when the proximity and height of 
the mountains are considered ; for within the 80^ above 
mentioned more than twelve peaks rise above 20,000 
feet, and there are none below 15,000 feet, while 
Kinchin is 28,178, and seven others above 22,000, The 
nearest iierpetiial snow is on Nursing, a beautiful sharp 
conical peak 19,139 feet high, and thirt^^-two miles 
distmit ; the most remote mountain seen is Donkia, 
23,170 feet high, and seventy-three miles distant ; 
wliilst I&tichin, wliich forms the principal mass both 
for height and buUc, is forty-five miles distant. 

On first viewing this glorious panorama, the 
impression produced on the imagination by tlieir 
lirodigious elevation is, that tlie peaks tower in the 
air and pierce the clouds, and such are the terms 
generally used in descriptions of similar al|)ine 
scenery ; but the observer, if he look again, will find 
tliat even the most stupendous occupy a very low 
position on the horizon, the top of Kinchin itself 
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measuring only 4° SI' above bis own level ! Doiilda 
again, wbich is about 15,700 feet above Mr. Hodgson's, 
rises only 55' above the horizon; an angle which 
is quite inappreciable to the eye, when unaided by 
instruments. 

This view may be extended a little by ascending 
Sinchiil, which rises a thousand feet above the elevation 
of Mr. Hodgson’s house, and lies a few miles to the 
south-east of DorjUing : from its summit Chumulari 
(23,929 feet) is seen to the north-east, at eighty -four 
miles distance, rearing its head as a great rounded 
mass over the snowy Chola range, out of wliich it 
appears to rise, although in reahty lying forty miles 
beyond so deceptive is the pers|)ective of snowy 
mountains. To the north-west again, at upwards of 
100 miles distance, a beautiful group of snowy mountains 
rises above the black Singalelali range, the chief b^ng, 
perhaps, as high as Kincliinjtinga, from which it is 
fully eighty miles distant to the westward ; and 
between them no mountain of considerable altitude 
intervenes ; the Nepalese Himalaya in that diredtion 
sinking remarkably towards the Ariin river, which 
there enters Nepal from Tibet. 

The top of Siiichul is a favourite excursion from 
Dorjiling, being very easy of access, and the path 
abounding in rare and beautiful plants, and passing 
through magnificent forests of oak, magnolia, and 
rhododendron; wlfile the summit, besides embracing 
this splendid view of the snowy range over the 
Dorjiling spur, commands also tlie plains of India, 
with the courses of the Teesta, Mahanuddee, Balasun 
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and Meclii rivers. In the months of April and May, 
when the magnoEas and rhododendrons are in blossom, 
the gorgeous vegetation is, in some respects, not to be 
‘sni’passed by anjdhing in the tropics; but the effect 
is much marred by the prevailing gloom of the 
weather. The white-flowered magnolia (If. excelsa) 
is the predominant tree at TOGO to 8000 feet; and in 
1848 it blossomed so profusely, that the forests on 
the broad flanks of Sinchul, and other mountains of 
that elevation, appeared as if sprinkled with snow. 
The purple -flowered kind again (ilf. hardly 

occurs below 8000 feet, and foims an immense, but 
very ugly, black -barked, sparingly branched tree, 
leafless in winter and also during the flowering season, 
when it puts forth from the end of its branches great 
rose-purple cup-shaped flowers, whose fleshy petals 
strew the gTound. On its branches, and on those of 
oaks and lamels, Rhododendron Dalhoiisim grows as 
an epiphjde, a slender shrub, bearing from three to 
six white lemon-scented bells, four and a half inches 
long and as many broad, at the end 6f each branch. 
In the same woods the scarlet rhododendron {R. 
arboreimi) is very scarce, and is outvied by the great 
i?. argenteimiy which grows as a tree forty feet high, 
with magnificent leaves twelve to fifteen inches long, 
deep green, wrinkled above and silvery below, while 
the flowers are as large as those of R, Dcdhozisice, and 
grow more in a cluster. I know nothing of the kind 
that exceeds in beauty the flowerhig branch of R, 
argenteim^ with its wide-spreading foEage and glorious 
mass of flowers. 
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Oaks, laurels, maples, bircli, chesBut, lijdraiigea, a 
species of fig (wMcli is found on the very summit), 
and three Chinese and Japanese genera, are the 
principal features of the forest. In spring immense' 
broad-leaved arums spring up, with green or iiiii’ple- 
striped hoods, that end in tail-lilie threads, eighteen 
inches long, which lie along the gromid; and there 
are various kinds of beautiful jftowering herbs. Nearly 
thii’ty ferns may be gatliered on this excursion, 
including many of great beauty and rarity, but the 
tree-fern does not ascend so high. Grasses are very 
rare in these woods, excepting the dwarf bamboo ; a 
plant now cultivated in the open air in England. 

Before proceeding to narrate my different expeditions 
into Sikkim and Nepal from Dorjiling, I shall give a 
sketch of tlie different peoples and races composing 
the heterogeneous population of Sikkim and the 
neighbouring mountains. 

The Lepcha is the aboriginal inhabitant of the 
country, and the prominent character in Doijiling, 
where he undertakes all sorts of out-door employment. 
The race to which he belongs is a very singular one ; 
markedly Mongolian in features, and a good deal too, 
in habit ; still he differs from his Tibetan prototype, 
- though not so deeidedl3?' as from the Nepalese and 
Bhotanese, between whom he is hemmed into a tract 
of mountain countiy, barely 60 miles in breadth. The 
Lepchas possess a tradition of the flood, during which 
a couple escaped to the top of a mountain (Tendong) 
near Doijiling. The earliest traditions which they have 
of their history date no further back than some three 
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liunclred years, wlieii tliey describe tlieiiis&^es as liaymg 
been long-haired, balf-clacl saYages. At about that 
period they were visited by Tibetans, who introduced 
Booclh worship, the idaiting of their hair into pig-taEs, 
and many of their own customs. Their physiognomy 
is however so Tibetan in its character, that it cannot 
be supposed that this was their earliest intercourse with 
the trans-nivean races : whetlier they may have wandered 
from beyond the snows before tlie spread of Boodhism, 
or whether they are a cross between the Tamulian 
of India and the Tibetan, has not been decided. 
Their language, though radically identical with Tibetan, 
differs from it in many important particulars. They, 
or at least some of their tribes, call themselves Bong, 
and Arratt, and their country Bijong : they once 
possessed a great part of East Nepal, as far west as the 
Tambur river, and at a still earlier period they pene- 
trated as far west as the Ariin. 

An attentive examination of the Lepcha in one 
respect entirely contradicts om preconceived notions of 
a nioimtaineer, as he is timid, peaceful, and no brawler; 
qualities winch are all the more remarkable from con- 
trasting so strongly with those of his neighbours to the 
east and west: of whom the Gliorkas are brave and 
warlike to a proverb, and the Bhotanese quarrelsome, 
cowardly, and cruel. A group of Lepchas is exceedingly 
picturesque. They are of short statm-e — ^four feet eight 
inches to five feet — ^rather broad in the chest, and with 
muscular arms, but small hands and slender wrists. 
The face is broad, flat, and of eminently Tartar 
character, flat-nosed and oblique-eyed, with no beard, 
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and Ettle moiistaclie ; the complexion is sallow, or 
often a clear oEve ; the hair is collected into an immense 
tail, plaited flat or round. The lower limbs are power- 
fully developed, befitting genuine mountaineers : the 
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feet are small. Though never really handsome, and 
very womanish in the cast of countenance, they have 
invariably a mild, frank, and even engaging expression. 
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wilicli is i)erliaps due more to the absence of anjtliing 
mipleasing, than to the presence of direct grace or 
beaiitj^ In like manner, the ghis are often very engaging 
to look upon, though without one good feature : they 
are all smiles and goodnature; and the childim are 
frank, lively, laiigliing mchins. The old women are 
tliorough hags. Indolence is their besetting sin ; they 
detest any fixed employment, and their fonhiess of 
person and garments renders them disagreeable inmates; 
in this rain}^ climate they are supportable out of doors. 
Though fond of bathing when tliey come to a stream 
in hot weather, and expert, even admirable swimmers, 
these people never take to the water for the piu’pose of 
ablution. In disposition the}^ are amiable and obliging, 
frank, humorous, and polite, without the servility of 
the Hindoos ; and their adckess is free and unre- 
strained. Their intercom'se with one anotlier and with 
Eimopeans is scrupulously honest ; a present is diwded 
equally amongst a party, without a sjilable of discon- 
tent or grudging look or word ; each, on receiving his 
share, coming up and giving the donor a brusque bow 
and thanks. They have learnt to overcharge already, 
and to use extortion in dealing, as is the custom with 
the people of the plains ; hut it is clumsily done, and 
never accompanied with the gi’asping am and insufferable 
whine of the latter. They are constantly armed with a 
long, heavy, straight knife, ^ but never di-aw it on one 
another : family and political feuds are alike unheard 
of amongst them. 

* It is called “Ban,’* and serves equally for plough, toothpick, table- 
knife, hiitchet, hammer, and sword. 
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The Lepclia is in morals far superior to liis Tibet 
and Bliotaii neighbours, polyandry being unknown, and 
polygamy rare. This is no doubt greatly due to the 
coiiYentiial system not being carried to such an excess 
as in Bhotan, where eren the ties of relationship are 
disregarded. 

Lilce the New Zealander, Tasmanian, Fuegian, and 
the natives of other climates, which, though cold, are 
moist and ecxiiahle, the Lei)cha’s dress is very scanty, and 
when we arervearing woollen under-garments and hose, 
he is content with one cotton vestment, wdiich is loosely 
thrown round the body, leaving one or both arms free ; 
it reaches to the knee, and is gathered round the waist: 
its fabric is close, the ground colour white, ornamented 
with longitudinal blue stripes, two or three fingers 
broad, prettily worked with red and white. When new 
and clean, this garb is remarkably handsome and ga}% 
but not showy- In cold weatlier an u^Dper garment 
with loose sleeves is added. A long knife, with a com- 
mon wooden handle, hangs by his side, stuck in a 
sheath ; he has often also a quiver of j)oisoned arrows 
and a bamboo bow across his back. On his left wrist is 
a curious 'wooden guard for the bowstring ; and a little 
pouch containing aconite x^oison and a few common 
imxdements is suspended to his girdle. He seldom 
■wears a hat, and -when he does, it is often extravagantly 
broad and flat-brimmed, witli a small hemisxdierical 
crow'll. It is made of the leaves of Scitmninece., between 
twn thin plates of bamhoo-work, clumsy and heavy; 
this is generally used in rainy weather, while in dry a- 
conical one is wwn, also of x-)latted slixis of hanihoo, 
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with broad flakes of talc between the layers, and a 
peacock’s feather at the side. The umbrella con>sists 
of a large hood much like the ancient boat called a 
coracle, which being placed over the head reaches to 
the thighs behind. It is made of platted bamboo, 
enclosing broad leaves of Phryniiun. Lepchas rmining 
along in the pelting rain, with these on, are very droll 
figures ; they look lilie snails with their shells on them 
backs. 

The Lepchas are fond of ornaments, %vearing silver 
hoops in their ears, necklaces of cornelian, amber and 
turquoise, brought from Tibet, and pearls and corals 
from the south, wdtli curious silver and golden cliarin- 
boxes or amulets attached to their necks or arms. 
These are of Tibetan workmanship, and often of great 
value: they contain little idols, charms of written 
pra3"ers, or the bones, hair, or nail-parings of a Lama: 
some are of great beauty and highly ornamented. In 
these decorations, and in their hair, they take some 
pride, the ladies frequently dressing the latter for the 
gentlemen : thus one may often see, the last thing at 
night, a damsel of discreet port, demurely go behind a 
young man, unplait his pig-tail, tease the hair, thin it 
of some of its lively inmates, braid it up for him and 
retire. The wmmen always \vear two braided pig-tails, 
and it is by this they are most readily distinguished 
from their effeminate-looking partners, -who wear only 
one* When in full dress, tlie woman's costume is ex- 
tremely ornamental and picturesque ; besides the shirt 
find petticoat, she wears a small sleeveless w'oollen 
cloak, of gay pattern, usually covered with crosses, and 
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fastened in front by a girdle of silver chains. Her neck 
is loaded with silver chains, amber necklaces, &c., and 
her head adorned with a coronet of scarlet cloth, 
studded with seed-iieaiis, jew^'els, glass beads, &c. The 
coinnion di’ess is a long robe of indi, a cloth of 
coarse silk, spun from the cocoon of a large caterpillar 
that is found wild at the foot of the liils, and is also 
cultivated : it feeds on many different leaves, Sal, 
castor oil, &c. 

These iieople are gross feeders;^' rice, how’-ever, 
forming their chief sustenance ; it is grown without 
irrigation, and produces a large, flat, coarse grain, 
wiiich becomes gelatinous, and often pink, wiien cooked. 
Pork is a staple dish ; and they also eat elephant, and 
all kinds of animal food. ■\¥lieii travelling, they live on 
whatever they can find, whether animal or vegetable. 
Fern -tops, roots of and tlieir flowm"-buds, 

various leaves, and fimgi, ai*e chopped up, fried with a 
little oil, and eaten. Their cookmg is coarse and dirty. 
Salt is costly, but prized ; pawn (Betel pepper) is never 
eaten. Tobacco they are too poor to buy, and too 
indolent to grow and’ cure. Spices, oil, &c., are 
relished. 

They drink out of little wnodeii cups, turned from 
knots of maple or other woods ; these are curious on 
several accounts; they are very pretty, often polished, 
and mounted with silver. Some are supposed to 

* Dr. Campbell’s definition of the Lepeba’s Flora cihar la is, that he 
eats, or must have eaten, everything soft enough to he chewed ; for, as he 
knowa whatever is poisonous, he must have tried all ; his knowledge being 
wholly empirical. 
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be antidotes against poison, and hence fetch an 
enonnous price ; they are of a peculiar wood, rarer 
and j>aler-coloiired. I have paid a guinea for one 
such, hardly different from the common sort, which 
cost but 4cl. or 6d. MM. Hue and Gabet graphically 
allude to this circumstance, when describmg the pur- 
chase of cups at Lhassa, where their price is higher, 
as they are all imported from the Himalaya. The 
knots from which they are foiined, are produced on 
the roots of oaks, maples, and other niountain forest 
trees, hy a parasitical plant, known to botanists as 
Balano])hom, 

Their intoxicatmg drink, which seems more to excite 
than to debauch the mind, is partially fermented Murwa 
grain (Eleitsine Coracema), Spirits are rather too strong 
to be relished raw, and when a glass of wine is given to 
one of the party, lie sips it, and hands it round to all 
the rest. A long bamboo flute, with four or six burnt 
holes far below the mouth-hole, is the only musical 
instrument I have seen in use among them. When 
travelling, and the fatigues of the day are over, the 
Lepchas vill sit for horns, chatting, telling stories, 
singing in a monotonous tone, or blowing the flute. 
I have often listened mth real pleasure to the simple 
music of this rude instrument ; its low and sweet tones 
are singularly JEolian, as are the ahs usually played, 
which fall hy octaves : the sound seeing to harmonise 
with the solitude of them primaeval forests, and he 
must have a dull ear who cannot draw from it the 
indication of a contented mind, whether he may relish 
its soft musical notes or not. 
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Tlieir iiiamages are contracted in childliood, and tlie 
mfe purchased by money, or by service rendered to the 
future father-in-law, the parties being often united 
before the woman leaves her parents’ roof, in cases where 
the payment is not forthcoming, and the bridegroom 
prefers giving his and his vdfe’s labour to her father for 
a stated period in lieu. On the time of service ex- 
piring, or the money being paid iip^ the marriage is 
publicly celebrated b}?” feasting and riot. The females 
are generally chaste, and the marriage -tie is strictly 
kept, its violation being heavily punished by divorce, 
beating, slavery, &c. In cases of intermarriage with 
foreigners, the children belong to the father’s country. 
All the labours of tlie house, the field, and march, 
devolve on the women and chilchen, or slaves if they 
have them. 

Small-pox is dreaded, and infected persons often 
cruelly shunned; a suspicion of this or of cholera 
frequently emptying a village or town in a night. 
Vaccination has been introduced by Dr. Pearson, and 
it is much practised by Dr. Campbell, it being eageiiy 
sought. Cholera is scarcely Imomi at Dorjihng, and 
when it has been imported thither has never spread. 
Disease is veiy rare amongst the Lepchas; and 
ophthalmia, elephantiasis, and leprosy, the scourges of 
hot climates, are rarely Imown. Goitre prevails, though 
not so conspicuously as amongst Tibetans, Bhotanese, 
and others. Eheumatism is frequent, and intermittent 
fevers, with ague; also violent and often fatal remit- 
tents, almost invariably induced by sleeping in the hot 
valleys, especially at the beginning and end of the 
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rains. The Eiiropean complaiiits of liver and bowel 
disease are all but unknown. Death is regarded with 
horror. The dead are burnt or buried, sometimes 
both; nmch dei)endiiig on custom and rank. Omens 
are sought in the entrails of fowls, &c., and other 
vestiges of a savage origin are still preserved, though 
now’ gradually disappearmg. 

The Lepchas profess no religion, though ackiiow'- 
ledging the existence of good and bad spirits. To tlie 
good they pay no heed ; Why should we ? ” they say, 
“ the good sphits do us no harm; the e\il spirits, who 
dwell in every rock, grove, and mountain, are constantly 
at mischief, and to them w’e must praj", for they hurt 
us.'' Every tribe has a priest- doctor ; he neither 
kiiOAvs nor attempts to practise the healing art, but is a 
pure exorcist ; all bodily ailments being deemed the 
operations of de^ils, who are east out by prayers and 
invocations. Still they acknowledge the Lamas to be 
very holy men, and w’ere tlie latter only moderately 
active, they w'ould soon convert all the Lepchas. Their 
priests are called “ Bijooas : " they profess mendicancy, 
and seem intermediate bet'weeii the begging friars of 
Tibet, "whose dress and attiibutes they assume, and the 
exorcists of the aboriginal Lepchas : they sing, dance 
{masked and draped like harlequins), beg, bless, curse, 
and m*e merry mountebanks ; those that affect more of 
the Lama Boodliist carry the “Manif’ or revolving 
praying-machine, and "wear rosaries and amulets ; 
others again are all tatters and rags. They are often 
employed to carry messages, and to transact little 
knaveries. The natives stand in some aw'e of them, 
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and being besides of a generous disposition, keep the 
wallet of the Bijooa always Ml. 

Siicli are some of the prominent features of this 
people, who inhabit the siib*Himalajas, between the 
Nepalese and Bhotan frontiers, at elevations of 3000 
to 6000 feet. In their relations with ns, they are con- 
spicuous for their honesty, their powder as carriers and 
nionntaineers, and especially for their sldll as woodsmen ; 
for they w-ill build a -waterproof house with a thatch of 
banana leaves in the low^er, or of bamboo in the elevated 
regions, and equip it with a table and bedstead for 
three persons, in an hour, using no implement but their 
heavy knife. Eindness and good humour soon attach 
them to 3 "our person and service. A gloomy- tempered 
or morose master they avoid, an unkind one they flee. 
If they serve a good hills -man like themselves, they 
-will follow him with alacrity, sleep on the cold, blealc 
mountain, exposed to the pitiless rain, witliout a 
murmur, lay down the heavy burden to carry their 
master over a stream, or give liim a helping hand up a 
rock or precipice — do anjdhing, in short, but encounter 
a foe, for I believe the Lepcha to be a veritable coward. 
It is w^ell, perhaps, he is so : for if a race, numerically 
so -weak, w’-ere to embroil itself by resenting the injuries 
of the warlike Ghorkas, or dark Bhotanese, the foil}^ 
would soon lead to destruction. 

Before leaving the Lei)chas, it may be worth men- 
tioning that the northern parts of tlie coimtry, towards 
the Tibet frontier, are inhabited by Sikkim Bhoteas ’^ 

Bliote is the general name for Tibet (not Bbotan), and Knmpa is a 
large province, or district, in that country. The Bhotanese, natives of 
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(or KiiiBX3as), a mixed race calling tliemselves Ivmnj)a 
Eong^ or Kmnpa Lepclias ; but they are emigrants 
from Tibet, liaving come with tlie first rajali of Sikldni. 
These people are more timbiilent and bolder than the 
Lepchas, and retam much of their Tibetan character, 
and even of that of the very jirovince from which they 
came ; which is north-east of Lhassa, and inhabited 
by robbers. All the accounts I have received of it 
agi*ee with those given by MM. Hue and Gabet. 

jSText to the Lepchas, the most numerous tribe in 
Sikkim is that of the Limboos (called “ Chung’' by 
the Lepchas) ; they abound also in East Nepal, which 
they once ruled, inhabiting elevations from 2000 feet 
to 5000 feet. They are Boodhists, and though not 
divided into castes, belong to several tiibes. All 
consider themselves as the earliest inhabitants of the 
Tamhur Valley, though they have a tradition ' of liaving 
originally emigrated from Tibet, which their Tartar 
countenance con&’ms. They are more slender 'and 
sine^vy than the Lepcdias., and neither plait them hair 
nor wear ornaments ; -"instead of the ban thej^ use the 
Nepal ciuwed laiife, -called:: “ cookree,” while for the 
striped kirtle of the Lepcha are substituted loose cotton 
trousers and a tight jacket; a sash is worn round the 
middle, and on the head a small cotton cap. 'When 
they ruled over East Nepal, theii* system was feudal; 
and on their uniting against the Nejialese, they were 

Bhotan, or of the Dliurma couiiti7, are called Blixirma i}eopIe, in allusion 
to their spiritual chief, the Dhuma Bajah. (They are a darker and more 
powerful race, rude, turbulent, and Tibetan in language and religion, with 
the worst features of those people exaggerated. 
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ivitli Glifficiiitj dislodged from tlieir stroiigiiokls. Thej" 
are said to be eqiialty brave and cruel in battle, putting 
the old and weak to the sword, carrying the j’-ounger 
into slavery, and MUing on the march such captives as 
are unable to proceed. Many enlist at Dorjiling, wkich 
the Lepchas never do; and the rajah of Nex^al employs 
them in his arm}’’, -where, how'ever, they seldom obtain 
promotion, this being reserved for soldiers of Hindoo 
tribes. Latterly Jung Bahadur levied a force of 6000 
of them, who -^vere cantoned at Katmandoo, wiiere 
the cholera breaking out, carried off some hundreds, 
causing many families wdio ckeaded conscription to 
flock to Dorjiling. Their habits are so similar to 
those of the Lepchas, that they constantly intermany 
•with them. They inoimi, burn, and bury their dead, 
raishig a mound over the corpse, erecting a headstone, 
and surrounding the grave with a little paling of sticks ; 
they then scatter eggs and pebbles oyer the ground. 
In these offices the Bijooa of the Lepchas Is emjdoyed, 
but the Limboo has also priests of his owm, called 
“ Pliedangbos,” •\vho belong to rather a higher order 
than the Bijooas. They officiate at marriages, wdien 
a cock is put into the bridegroom’s hands, and a hen 
into those of the bride ; the Pliedangbo then cuts off 
tlie birds’ heads, ivlien the blood is caught on a 
plantain leaf, and runs into pools from wdiich omens 
are drawn. At death, guns are fired, to announce to 
the gods the departure of the sphit ; of these there 
are many, having one suimeme head, and to them 
offerings and sacrifices are made. They do not believe 
ill metempsychosis. 
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Tile Moormis are tlie only , other , iiatiYe ' tribe 
remaining in any numbers in Sikkim, except the 
Tibetans of the loftier momitaiiis (whom I shall 
liieiition at a future period), and the llechis of the 
pestilential Terai, the forests of which they iieYer 
leaxe. The lloormis are a scattered people, of Tihetaii 
origin, and called ‘^Nishuiig,” from heing composed of 
tivo hranches, respectively from the districts of Nimo 
and Shung, both on the road hetween Silddm and 
Lhassa, They are now most numerous in central and 
eastern Nepal, and are a pastoral and agricultural 
people, inliahiting elevations of 4000 to 6000 feet, and 
living in stone houses, thatched with grass. They are 
a large, powerful, and active race, grave, very plain in 
features, with little liaii’ on the face. Both tlieir 
language and religion are purely Tihetan. 

The MagTas, a tribe now confined to Nepal Avest of 
the Arun, are aborigines of Silddm, wiience tliey Avere 
(IriA^en hy the Lepchas AA^estAvard into the country of 
the Limboos, by tliese latter further Avest still. 
They are said to liaA^e been saA'ages, and not of Tibetan 
origin, and are iioay converted to Hindooism. 

It is curious to obseiwe that these moimtaiiis do not 
appear to have afforded refuge to the Tamuliaif'- 
ahorigines of India proiAer : all the Himalayan tribes 
of Sikkim being markedly Mongolian in origin. It 
does not, hoAveA’'er, foUoAV that they are all of Tibetan 

* TKe 7am-alians are the Coles, Dangas, &c., of the mountains of Central. 
India and the peninsula, who retired to mountain histnesses, on the mvasion 
of their country hy the Indo-Germanio conquerors, who are now represented 
hy the Hindoos. 
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extraction ; j^erliaps, indeed, none but tlie Moormis are 
so. Tlie MecH of tlie Terai is decidedly Indo-Cliinese, 
and of the same stock as the sayage races of Assam, 
the north-east and east frontier of Bengal, Arracaii, 

' Burmah, &c. ^ 

The laws afiecting the distribution of plants, and 
* the lower animals, materially influence the niigTations 

of niaii also ; and as the botany, zoology, and climate 
of the Malayan and Siamese peninsula advance far 
westwards into India, along the foot of the Himalaya, 
so do also the varieties of the human race. These 
features are most conspicuously displayed in the natives 
of Assam, on both sides of the Burrampooter, as far as 
the great hend of that river, beyond wliich they 
, gradually disappear ; and none of the Himalayan tribes 

west of that point practise the bloody and brutal rites 
in war that jirevail amongst the Cookies, Khasias, 
Garrows, and other Indo-Chinese tribes of the 
mountain forests of Assam, Eastern Bengal, and the 
Malay x')emnsula. 

That six or seven dilferent tribes, without any 
feudal system or coercive head, with different languages 
and customs, should dwell in close xn'oximity and in 
Ijeace and unit}", within the confined territory of 
I Sikkim, even for a limited j)eriod, is an anomaly ; the 

more especially when it is considered that with the 
exception of a tincture of the Booelhist religion among 
some few of the x)eo];)le, they are all hut savages, as 
low in the scale of intellect as the New Zealander or 
the Tahitian, and beneath those races in ingenuity 
and skill as craftsmen.^ W been waged 
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amongst thenij but they were neither sanguinary nor 
destructive, and the fact remains no less remarkaMe, 
that at the period of our occupying DorjUing, friendship 
and unanimity reigned amongst all these tribes ; from 
the Tibetan at 14,000 feet, to the MecM of the plains ; 
under a sovereign whose temiioral power was wholly 
unsupported by even the semblance of arms, and whose 
spiiitiial supremacy was acknowledged by very few. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Excursion from Borjiling to Great Eungeet — Zones of vegetation — Tree- 
ferns^ — Palms — leebong, tea plantations — Ging — BoodKist remains — 
Tropical vegetation — Pines — Lepclia clearances — Forest fires — ^BoodMst 
monnments — Fig— Cane bridge and raft over Enngeet — India-nibber 
— Yel Pote — ^Butterflies and other insects — Snakes — Camp — ^Jimction 
of Teesta and Enngeet — Eetnrn to Borjiling — Tonglo, excursion to 
—Bamboo flowering— Oaks — 'Peepsa — Simonbong^ cultivation at — 
European fruits at Borjiling — Plains of India, 

A VEEY fayomite and interesting excm^sion from 
Dorjiling is to the cane bridge over tlie Great Enngeet 
river, 6000 feet below the station* To this an excel- 
lent I'oad has been cut, by which the whole descent of 
six miles, as the crow flies, is easily performed on 
pony-back ; the road distance being only eleven miles. 
I several times made tbis trip ; on tlie excursion about 
to be described, and in which I was accompanied by 
Mr. Barnes, I followed the Great Rimgeet to the 
Teesta, into which it flows. 

In descending from Dorjiling, the zones of vegeta- 
tion are well marked by — 1. The oak, chesniit, and 
Magnolias. — 2. Immediately below 6,500 feet, the tree- 
fern ap|)ears, a widety-distributed plant, common from 
Nepal eastward to the Malayan peninsula, Java, and 
Ceylon. — 3, Of palms, a species of Eattan-cane, and 
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Plectocovilci; the latter, though not a veij large plant, 
climbs lofty trees, and extends about 40 yards througli 
the forest. — 4. The fourth striking featiii’e is a wild 
plantain, which ascends to nearly the same elevation. 
This is replaced by another, and rather larger species, 
at lower elevations ; both ripen austere and small 
fruits, which are full of seeds, and quite uneatable : 
that commonly grovm in Sikkim is an introdueed 
stock ; it is very large, but poor in flavom*, and does 
not bear seeds. The zones of these conspicuous 
plants are very cleaidy defined, and especially if the 
traveller, standing on one of the innumerable spins 
which project from the Dorjiling ridge, cast his eyes 
up the gorges of green on either hand. 

At 1000 feet below Dorjiling a fine wooded spur 
projects, called Leebong. This beautiful spot is full}' 
ten degrees warmer than Mr. Hodgson’s lioiise, and 
enjoys considerably more sunsliine ; peaches and 
English fruit-trees flourish extremely well, but do not 
ripen fruit. The tea-plant succeeds here admirably, 
and might be cultivated to great profit, and be of 
advantage in fiuilieiing a trade with Tibet. It has 
been tried on a large scale by Dr. Campbell at liis 
residence (alt. 7000 feet), but the frosts and snow of 
that height injnre.it, as do the hailstorms in spring. 

Below Leebong is the Hllage of Ging, siuToimdecl 
by steeps, cultivated mth maize, rice, and millet. It 
is rendered very picturesque by a long row of tall 
poles, each bearing a narrow, vertically elongated 
banner, covered with Boodhist inscriptions, and sur- 
mounted by coronet-like : ornaments, or spear-heads, 
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riitielj cut out of wood, or formed of basketwrork, and 
adorned mtli cotton fringe. Ging is peopled by Bliotan 
emigTants, and T^dien one dies, if Ms relations canafford 
to pay for tbem, two additional poles and flags are set 
up by the Lamas in lionoiir of Ms inenioiy, and that of 
Siinga, the third member of the Boodhist Trinity. 

The heat and hardness of the rocks cause the 
streams to dry up on these abrupt hills, especially on 
the eastern slope, and the water is therefore conveyed 
along the sides of the iDath, in conduits ingeniously 
made of bamboo, either s-piit in half, or, what is better, 
whole, except at the septum, which is removed tlunugii 
a lateral hole. 

At about 2000 feet, and ten miles distant from 
Dorjiling, -we arrived at a low, long spur, dipping dovm 
to the bed of the Bungeet, at its junction witli the 
Bungmo. This is close to the boundary of the 
British ground, and there is a guard -house, and a 
sepoy or two at it ; here we halted. It took the 
Lepchas about twenty minutes to construct a table and 
two bedsteads within om* tent; each was made of four 
forked sticks, stuck in the ground, supporting as many 
side-]3ieces, across which were laid flat split pieces of 
hamhoo, bound tightly together by strips of the stem of 
the rattan-palm. The beds were afterwards softened by 
many layers of bamboo leaves, and if not very downy, 
they were dry, and as firm as if put together with 
screws and joints. 

This spur rises out of a deep valley, quite sur- 
rounded by lofty inoimtains; it is narrow, and covex'ed 
with red clay, which the natives che'w as a cure for 
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goitre. Nortli, it looks down into a giill}", at tlie 
bottom of which the Kmigeet’s foamy stream winds 
through a dense forest. In the opposite direction^ the 
Eimgino comes tearing down from the top of Sinchiilj 
7000 feet above; and though its roar is heard, and its 
course is visible throughout its length, the stream 
itself is no-where seen, so deep does it cut its chaimeL 
Except on this, and a few siniilaiiy hard rocky Mils 
aroimd, the vegetation is a mass of waiod and jungle. 
At this spot it is rather scant}^ and dry, with abund- 
ance of the long-leaved Pine and Sal. The dwmf 
date-palm also is veiy abundant. 

The descent to the river was exceedingly steep, the 
banks presenting an impenetrable jungle. The pines 
on the arid crests of the Mils aroimd formed a remark- 
able featme : they grow like the Scotch fir, their tall, 
red trunks springing from the steep and dry slopes. 
But little resin exudes from the stem, which, like that 
of most pines, is singularly free from lichens and 
mosses ; its wood is excellent, and the charcoal of the 
burnt leaves is used as a pigment. 

The Lepcha never inhabits the same spot for more 
than three successive years, after which an increased 
rent is demanded by the Eajah. Pie therefore squats 
in any place w-hich he can render profitable for that 
period, and then moves to another. His first opera- 
tion, after selecting a site, is to burn the jungle ; then 
he clears away the trees, and cultivates between the 
stumps. At this season, firing the jungle is a frequent 
practice, and the effect by night is exceedingly fine ; a 
forest, so dry and full of bamboo, and extending over 
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siieli steep liills, affording grand blazing spectacles. 
Heavy clouds canopy tlie inountaiiis above, and, 
stretcMng across tlie valleys, shut out the firmament; 
the air is a dead calm, as usual in these deep gorges, 
and the fires, invisible by da}^ are seen raging all 
around, appearing to an inexperienced eye in all but 
dangerous proximity. The voices of birds and insects 
being hushed, nothing is audible but the liarsli roar 
of the rivers, and occasionally, rising far above it, that 
of the forest fires. At night vve were literally sur- 
rounded by them ; some smouldering, like shale-heaps 
at a colliery, others fitfully bursting forth, whilst others 
again stallced along with a steadily increasing and 
enlarging flame, shooting out gveat tongues of fire, 
wliich spared nothing as they advanced with irre- 
sistible might. Their triumph is in reaching a great 
bamboo clump, when the noise of the flames drowns 
that of the torrents, and as the great stem-joints burst, 
from the expansion of the confined air, the report is as 
that of a salvo from a park of artiller}-. At Dorjiliiig 
the blaze is visible, and tlie deadened reports of the 
bamboos bursting is heard throughout the night ; but 
in the valley, and wdtliin a mile of the scene of 
destruction, the effect is the most grand, being 
heightened by the glare reflected from the masses of 
mist which hover above. 

On the following morning w^e pursued a path to the 
bed of the river; passing a rude Boodliist monument, 
a pile of slate-rocks, witli an attempt at the mystical 
hemisphere at top. A few flags or banners, and slabs 
of slate, w’ere inscribed witli the sacred characters 
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ilani Paclmi om.’' Placed on a jutting angle of 
the spiii% backed -witli tlie pine-clad liillSj and flanked 
by a torrent on either liaiid, the spot was wild and 
picturesque; and I could not but gaze with a feeling 
of deep interest on these emblems of a religion wliich 
perhaps numbers more Yotaries than any other on the 
face of the globe. Boodhism in some form is the 
predominating creed, from Siberia and Kamsehatka to 
Ce3ion, from the Casinaii stei>pes to Japan, through- 
out China, Burmah, Ava, and a part of the IMala^'an 
Archipelago. Its associations enter into every book 
of travels over these vast regions, with Boodli, 
Dhurma, Sunga, Jos, Fo, and praying-wheels. The 
mind is arrested by the names, the imagination cap- 
tivated by" the symbols ; and though I could not worship 
in the grove, it was imt^ossible to deny to the inscribed 
stones such a tribute as is commanded by" the first 
glimpse of objects viiich have long been familiar 
to our minds, but not previously offfered to our 
senses. Aly head Lepcha went further : to a due ob- 
servance of demon-worship he united a deep reverence 
for the Lamas, and he venerated theii* symbols ratlier 
as theirs than as those of theii* religion. He wallved 
round the pile of stones three times from left to right 
repeating his Om Maui,” &c., then stood before it 
with his head Inmg dowm and his long queue streaming 
behind, and concluded by a votive offering of three 
X>me-cones. When done, he looked round at me, 
nodded, smiiived, elevated the angles of his little turned - 
uj> eyes, and seemed to think w"e were safe from all 
perils in the valleys y^et to be explored. 
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Tlie troubled rivei% about eighty yartls wide, ruslien 
altuig over a gi'avell}^ bed. Crossing the Ituiiginoj where 
it falls into the Rungeet, we came upon a gr<>u[> of natives 
drinking fermented Mimwa lirpior, under a rock ; I had 
a good deal of difficulty iu getting iny people past, tiiid 
more in inducing one of tlie topers to take the place of 
a Ghorka (Nepalese) of oui' party who was ill with fever. 
Soon afterwards, at a most wild and beautiful spot, I 
saw, for the fii’st time, one of the most characteristic of 
Himala^ani objects of art, a cane bridge. All the spims, 
round tlie bases of which the river flowed, were steep 
and rocky, their flanks clothed with the richest trox>ical 
forest, them crests tipped with pines. On the river’s 
edge, the Banana, screw -pine, and Baiiliinta, were fre- 
quent, and Figs prevailed. One of the latter (of an 
exceeding!}’ beautiful species) projected over the stream, 
gi’owing out of a mass of rock, its roots interlaced and 
grasping at every available support, while its hraiiehes, 
loaded with deep glossy foliage, hung over the water. 
This tree formed one pier for the canes ; that on the 
opposite bank was constructed of strong piles, proj^ped 
with large stones ; and between them swung the bridge,'" 
about eighty yards long, ever rocldng over the torrent 
(forty feet below). The lightness and extreme sim- 
plicity of its structure were very remarkable. Two 
I>arallel canes, on the same horizontal plane, were 
stretched across the stream ; from them others himg in 
loops, and along the loops were laid one or two bamboo 
stems for flooring; cross pieces 'below this flooring, 
hung from the two upper canes, wliicdi they thus served 

* A sketcli of one of tliese bridges %vill be found in YoL ii. 
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to keej) apart. Tlie traTeller grasps one of tlie canes 
in either liaiid, and walks along the loose bamboos laid 
on the swinging loops : the motion is great, and the 
rattling of the loose dry bamboos is neither a musical 
sound, nor one calculated to inspme confidence ; the 
whole structure seeming as if about to break doTO. With 



shoes it is not easy to walk ; and eren with bare feet it 
is often difficult, there being frequently hut one bamboo, 
which, if the fastening is loose, tilts up, leaving the 
pedestrian suspended over the torrent by the slender 
canes. When properly and strongly made, with good 
fastenings, and a floor of bamboos* laid transversely, 
these bridges are easy to cross. The canes are pro- 
cured from a species of rattan ; they are as thick as the 
finger, and tw^enty or thirty yards long, knotted together ; 
and the other pieces are fastened to them by strips of 
the same plant. A Lepclia, carrjmig one hundred and 
forty poimds on his back, crosses without hesitation, 
slowly hut steadily, and with perfect confidence. 

A deep broad pool below the bridge was made avail- 
able for a ferry : the boat w^as a triangular raft of 
bamboo stems, with a stage on the top, and it was 
secured on the opposite side of the stream, having a 
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cane reaeliiiig across to tliat on wliicli we were. Tlie 
liiidge being in a dilapiclatecl condition^ a stout Lepc-lia 
leapt into the boiling flood, and boldly swam across, 
bolding on by the cane, without which he would have 
been carried away. He unfastened the raft, and we 
drew it over by the cane, and, seated outlie stage, up 
to oim knees in w^ater, we were pulled across; the raft 
bobbing up and dowui over the rippling stream. 

We were beyond British ground, on the opposite 
bank, where any one guiding Europeans is threatened 
with punisliinent : had expected a guide to follow 

us, but his non-apx^earance caused us to delay for some 
hours; four roads, or rather forest paths, meeting here, 
all of which were difficult to trace. After a while, part 
of a wedding-procession came up, headed by the bride- 
groom, a handsome young Lepclun leading a cow for 
the marriage feast ; and after talking to him a little, he 
volunteered to show us the path. Much of the forest 
had been burnt, and we traversed large blackened, 
patches, where the heat w^as intense, and increased by 
the burning trunks of prostrate trees, which smoulder 
for months, and leave a heap of wliite ashes. The 
larger timber being hollow in the centre, a ciirrent of 
ah is produced, which causes the interior to burn 
rapidly, till the sides tail in, and all is consumed. I 
was often startled, when walldiig in the forest, by tlie 
hot blast proceeding from such, wiiieh I had approached 
without a suspicion of their being other than cold dead 
trunks. 

Leaving the forest, the path led along the river bank, 
and over the gieat masses of rock which strewed its 
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course. Tiie beautiful India-rubber fig was common, 
as was Bassia btityracea, tlie Yel Pote ” of the Lepchas, 
from the seeds of -which they express a concrete oil, 
wdiich is received and hardens in bamboo vessels. On 
the forest-skirts, parasitical orchids and Ferns abounded ; 
the Chaulmoogra, wdiose fruit is used to intoxicate fish, 
was very common ; as was an immense mulberry tree, 
that yields a milky juice and produces a long green 
sweet fruit. Large fish, chiefly Cyprinoid, ivere abim- 
dant in the beautifully clear water of the river. But b3^ 
far the most sti'iking featme consisted in the amazing 
quantity of superb butterflies, large trojiical swallow-tails, 
black, with scarlet or yellow e^^es on their vungs. They 
were seen eveiy where, sailing majestically through tlie 
still hot air, or fluttering from one scorching rock to 
another, and especially loving to settle on the damp 
sand of the river-edge ; where they sat b}' tliousands, 
with erect wings, balancing themselves with a rocking 
motion, as their heav}^ sails inclined them to one side 
or the other ; resembling a crowded fleet of j^achts on a 
calm da}^ Such an entomological display cannot be 
surpassed. CichidelcB were very numerous, and in- 
credibty active, as w^ere locusts ; and the great cicadas 
"were everywiiere lighting on the ground, wiien they 
uttered a short, sharp, creaking sound, and anon dis- 
appeared, as if by magic. Beautiful wiiip-snakes w^ere 
gleaming in the sim : they hold on by a few" coils of the 
tail round a twig, the greater part of their body stretched 
out horizontally, occasionally retracting, and darting an 
unerring aim at some insect. The iiarrowmess of the 
gorge, and the excessive steepness of the bounding 
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liills, prevented anj^ vieiv^ except of the. opposite 
Biountain face, viiich was clothed with a dense forest, 
in which the wild Banana was conspieiions. 

Towards evening we arrived at another eane-biidge, 
still more dilapidated than the foiiner, but similar in 
structure. For a few hundred yards before reaching it, 
we lost the jpath, and followed the precipitous hice of 
slate-rochs overhanging the Btreani, which dashed with 
great violence below. Though we could not walk 
comfortably, even vith onr shoes otf, the Lepehas, 
hearing their enormous loads, proceeded vith perfect 
indifference. 

Anxious to avoid sleeping at the bottom of the valley, 
we crawled, very much fatigued, through burnt dry 
forest, up a very sharp ridge, so narrow that the tent 
sat astride on it, the ropes being fastened to the tops 
of small trees on either slox>e. Tlie ground swarmed 
with black ants, which got into our tea, sugar, &e., 
wliile it was so covered with charcoal, that we were 
soon begrimed. Our Lepehas preferred remaining on 
the river-baidc, wlience tliey had to bring up water to 
us, in great bamboo ‘^Vcliinigis/’ as they are ealled. 
The gi’eat diyness of tins face is owing to its southern 
exposure; the opposite mountains, equally Iiigh and 
steep, being clothed in a rich green forest. 

Our course down the river was b}” so rugged a path, 
that, giddy and footsore with leaping from rock to 
rock, vre at last attempted the jungle, but it proved 
utterly impervious. On turning a bend of the stream, 
the mountains of Bhotan suddenly presented themselves, 
with the Teesta flowing at their base ; and we emerged 
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at the angle formed hy the jimction of the Eimgeet, 
which we had followed from tlie west, of the 
coming from the noi*th, and of their united streams 
flowing south. 

We were not long before enjojing the water, 
was siii-piised to find that of the Teesta singularly 
cold, its temi:)erature being 7^ below that of 
Eimgeet.^" At the salient angle (a rocky peninsula) of 
their jimction, we could almost place one foot in 
cold stream and the otiier in tlie wanner. There is a 
no less marked difierence in the colour of the 
rivers ; the Teesta being sea-green and muddy, 
Great Eungeet dark gi*een and very clear; and 
waters, like those of the Arve and Ehone at 
preserve their colours for some hundred yards, 
separating the two being most distinctly drawn. The 
Teesta, or main stream, is much the broadest (about 
80 or 100 yards wide a,t this season), most rapid 
deepest. The rocks which skirt its bank were covered 
with a silt or mud deposit, which I nowhere observed 
along the Great Eimgeet, and which, as well as its colour 
and coldness, was owing to the vast iiumher of then 
melting glaciers drained by this river. The 
on the other hand, though it rises amongst the 
of Kinchinjimga and its sister peaks, is chiefly supplied 
hy the rainfall of the outer ranges of Sincliul and 
Singalelah, and hence its waters are clear, except during 
the height of the rains. 


This is, no doubt, due partly to the Teesta flowing south, and 
ha'^ing less of the sun, and partly to uts draining snowy mountains through 
out a much longer portion of its coiirse. 

Yon. I. H 
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From tliis place we returned to Dorjilingj aniving 
on the afternoon of the following day. 

The most interesting trip to he made from 
Doqiling, is that to the summit of Tongio, a mountain 
on the Singalelah range, 10,079 feet high, due west of 
the station, and twelve miles in a straight line, hut fully 
thii'ty by the j>ath* 

Leaving the station by a native path, the latter 
plunges at once into a forest, and descends very 
rapidly, occasionally emerging on cleared spurs, where 
are fine crops of various millets, with much maize and 
rice. Of the latter grain as many as eight or ten 
varieties are cultivated, but seldom inigated, wLich, 
owing to the dampness of the climate, is not necessary : 
the iwoduce is often eighty-fold, but the grain is large, 
coarse, reddish, and rather gelatinous when boiled. 

At about -1000 feet the great bamboo (“ Pao” Lepciia) 
abounds ; it flowers every year, wdiich is not tlie case 
with all the species of this genus, most of wdiich flower 
profusely over large tracts of country, once in a great 
many years, and then die a’way ; theii* place being 
supplied by seedlings, which grow' with immense 
rapidity. This well-hnown fact is not due, as some 
to the life of the species being of such a 
duration, hut to favourable circumstances in the season. 
The Pao attains a height of 40 to 00 feet, and the 
culms average in tliickness the liuman thigh ; it is 
used for large w^ater-vessels, and its leaves form 
admirable thatch, in universal use for European houses 
at Dorjiling. Besides this, the Lepehas are acquainted 
with nearly a dozen kinds of bamboo; these occur at 



BAMBOOS. 


varions elevations below 12,000 feet, forming, even in 
tlie pine-woods, and above tbeir zone, in tbe skirts of 
tlie Rhododendron scrub, a small and sometimes almost 


LErCHA WATEJR-CAREIEE ‘WITH A BAMBOO CHUNGI. 


impervious jungle. In an economical point of %iew 
they may be classed as those which split readily, and 
those which do not. The young shoots of several are 
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eaterxj, and the seeds of one are made into a fermented 
tlriiik, and in^ bread in times of scarcity ; but it would 
take many pages to describe the numerons pm’poses to 
wMch the various species are put. 

Some low steep sixurs were well cultivated, though 
the angle of the field was u|>wards of ; the crops, 
chiefly maize, were just sprouting. The flowers of tMs 
plant are occasionally hermaphrodite in Silddm, where 
they form a large drooping panicle and ripen small 
grains; this is, however, a rare occurrence, and the 
specimens are highly valued by the peo|)le. 

The general prevalence of figs, and their allies, the 
nettles,^ is a remarkable featme in the botany of the 
Sikkim Himalaya, uj) to iieaidy 10,000 feet. Of the 
former there were here five s]oecies, some hearing 
eatable and very palatable fruit of enormous size, 
others with the fruit small, and borne on prostrate, 
leafless branches, which spring from the root and creep 
along the gi'oimd. 

A troublesome, dipterous insect (the ‘^Peepsa,’' a 
species of Smulmm) swarms on the banks of the 
streams; it is very small and black, floating like a 
speck before the eye; its bite leaves a spot of extra- 
vasated blood under the cuticle, very irritating if not 
opened. 

Crossing the Little Rungeet river, we camped at the 

^ Of tvo of tliese clotK is made, and of a third, cordage^ tPKe tops of 
two are eaten, as are several species of Procrls. To this order "belongs 
the “Poa,” from the fibre of which is made that kind of grass-cloth now 
almndantly imported into England from the Malay Islands, and nsed 
extensively for shirting. 
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Tbase of Tonglo. The night was calm and clear, with 
faint cirnis, but no dew ; and the following morning was 
bright, and clear over head, though the clouds over the 
mountains looked threatening. ■ Doijiling, perched on 
a ridge 5000 feet above us, had a singular appearance. 
We ascended the Simonbong spur of Tonglo, so called 
from a small %dllage and Lama temple of that name on 
its summit ; where we arrived at noon, and passing 
some chaits ^ gained the Lama’s residence. 

Two species of bamboo, the '' Payong ” and “ Praong ” 
of the Lepchas, here replace the Pao of the lower 
regions. The former was flowering abundantly, the 
whole of the culms (which were 20 feet high) being a 
diifuse xDanicle of inflorescence. The Praong ” bears a 
round head of flowers at the ends of the leafy branches. 
Wild strawberry, violet, geranium, &c., marked our 
approach to the temperate zone. Around the temple 
were |)otato crops and peach-trees, rice, millet, yam, 
brinjal (egg-apple), fennel, hemp (for smoldng its 
narcotic leaves), and cummin, &c. The potato thrives 
extremely well as a summer crop, at 7000 feet, in 
Sikkim, though I think the root (from the Dorjiling 
stock) cultivated as a winter crop in the plams, is 
sui)erior both in size and flavour. Peaches never ripen 
in this part of Sikldm, apparently from the want of 
sun; the tree grows well at from 3000 to 7000 feet 

* Tiie cliait of Sikkim, borrowed from Tikei^ is a square pedestal, sur- 
mounted by a bemispbere, tbe convex end downwards, and on it is placed 
a cone, witli a crescent on tbe top. These are erected as monuments to 
Lamas, and illustrious persons, and are venerated accordingly, tbe people 
always passing them from left to right, often repeating the invocation, 

Om Mani Padmi om.” 
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elevation, and flowers abundantly ; the fruit making the 
nearest approach to maturity (according to the elevation) 
between July and October. At Dorjiling it follows the 
English seasons, flowering in March and fruiting in 
September, when the scarce reddened and still hard 
fruit falls from the tree. 

It is curious that throughout this temperate region, 
there is hardly an eatable fruit except the native walnut, 
and some brambles, of which the yellow ” and 
‘‘ ground ” raspberries are the best, some insipid figs, 
and a very austere crab-apple. The European apple 
will scarcely ripen, and the pear not at all. Currants 
and gooseberries show no disposition to thrive, and 
strawberries are the only fruits that really ripen, which 
they do in the gneatest abundance. Vines, figs, pome- 
granates, plums, apricots, &e., will not succeed even as 
trees. European vegetables again gTO'w, and thrive 
remarkably 'svell throughout the summer of Doijiling, 
and the jmoduce is veiyfair, sweet and good, but 
inferior in flavour to the English. 

Of tropical fruits cultivated below 4000 feet, oranges 
and indifferent bananas alone are frequent, with lemons 
of various kinds. The season for these is, liow'ever, 
very short ; oranges abound in winter, and are excellent, 
but neither so large nor tree from wMte pulp as those 
of the Kliasia hiUs, the West Indies, or the west coast 
of Africa. Mangos are brought from the plains, for 
though ^vild in Sikkim, tlie cultivated kinds do not 
thrive ; I have seen the pine-apple plant, but I never 
met with good fruit oh it. 

A singular and almost total absence of the direct 
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rays of the sun during the ripening season, is the 
cause of this dearth of fruit. Both the farmer and 
orchard gardener in England know Ml well the value 
of a bright sky as well as of a warm autumnal atmos- 
phere, Without this com does not ripen, and fruit- 
trees are blighted. The winter of the plains of India 
being more analogous in its distribution of moisture 
and heat to a European summer, such fruits as the 
peach, vine, and even plum, fig, strawberry, &c., may be 
brought to bear well in March, April, and May, if they 
are only carefully tended through the previous hot and 
damp season, wdiich is, in respect to the functions of 
flowering and fruiting, theii* winter. 

Hence it appears that, though some English fruits 
will turn the winter solstice of Bengal (November to 
May) into summer, and then flower and fruit, neither 
these nor others will thrive in the summer of 7000 feet 
on the Sikkim Himalaya, (though its temperature so 
nearly approaches that of England,) on account of its 
rain and fogs. Further, they are often exposed to a 
winter’s cold equal to the average, of that of London, 
the snow lying for a week on the ground, and the 
thermometer descending to 25®. It is true that in no 
case is the extreme of cold so great here as in England, 
but it is sufficient to check vegetation, and to j)revent 
fruit-trees from flowering till they are fruiting at the 
level of the sea. There is in this respect a great differ- 
ence between the climate of the central and eastern and 
western Himalaya, at equal elevations. In the w^estern 
(Simla, &c.) the winters are colder than in SOckim — 
tlie summei's wanner and less humid. The rainy 
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season is sliortei^ and the sun shines so imicli more 
frequently between the heavy showers, that the apple 
and other fruits are brought to a much better state* 
The rain-gauge may show as great a fall there, but this 
is no measure of the humidity of the atmosphere, and 
still less so of the amount of the sun’s dii’ect light and 
heat intercepted by aqueous Yapom*, for that instru- 
ment talces no accomit of the quantity of moisture 
suspended in the air, nor of the depositions from fogs, 
which are far more fatal to the perfecting of fruits than 
the heaviest biief showers. 

The Indian climate, where it is marked by one 
season of excessive humidity and the other of excessive 
drought, can never be favourable to the production 
either of good European or tropical fruits. For this 
reason not one of the latter is peculiar to the country, 
and i)erhaps but one which arrives at full perfection ; 
namel}^ the mango. The jilantains, oranges, and pine- 
apples are less abundant, of inferior kinds, and remain 
a shorter season in perfection than they do in South 
America, the "West Indies, or Western Africa. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Continue tlie ascent of Tonglo — Trees — ^Lepcha construction of liut — Simsi-* 
■faong — Climbing-trees — Frogs — Ticks — LeecHes — Summit of Tonglo— 
Eliododendrons — Yew — Eose — Aconite — Bikh. poison— Englisk genera 
of plants — Ascent of tropical orders — Comparison with south temperate 
ssone^ — Heavy rain — Temperature, &c. — Descent — Simonhong temple — 
Furniture therein— Praying-cylinder — Thigh-hone trumpet — Morning 
orisons — Present of Murwa heer, &c. 

Above Simonbong, tlie path tip Tonglo is little 
frequented, altliougli it is one of the many routes 
between Nepal and Sikkim, which cross the Singalelah 
spur of Kinchinjunga at various elevations between 
7000 and 15,000 feet. As usual, the track runs along 
steep and narrow ridges, ’Rdierever these are to be 
found, through deep humid forests of oaks and 
Magnolias, many laurels, and a species of cinnamon, 
ascending to 8,500 feet. Chesniit and walnut here 
appeared, with some leguminous trees, wliich however 
did not ascend to 6000 feet. Scarlet flowers of an 
epiphytical Vaccinium, were strewed about, and the 
grea,t blossoms oi Wiodoclendron Dalhoim^^ and of a 
Magnolia lay together on the ground. The latter forms 
a tree, with very dense foliage, and shining deep green 
leaves, a foot to eighteen inches long. Most of its 
floY’frs drop unexpanded from the tree, and diffuse a 
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Terj aromatic odour ; tliey are nearly as large as tlie 
fist, tlie outer petals pur];)le, the inner pure white. 

Heavy rain came on at 8 p.m., obliging us to seek 
the nearest camping-ground. For this purpose we 
ascended to a spring, called Siinsibong, at an elevation 
of GOOD feet; where the Lepchas rapidly constructed a 
house, and thatched it with bamboo and the broad 
leaves of the wild plantain. A table was" then raised 
in the middle, of four posts and as many cross pieces of 
wood, lashed together vith strips of bamboo. Across 
these, pieces of bamboo were laid, ingeniously flattened, 
by selecting cylinders, crimping them all roiuid, and 
then slitting each down one side so that it opened into 
a flat slab. Similar but longer and lower erections, one 
on each side the table, formed bed or chair; and in 
one hour, half a dozen men, with only long knives and 
active hands, had provided us with a tolerably water- 
tight furnished house. A thick flooring of bamboo 
leaves kept the feet dry, and a screen of foliage all 
round rendered the habitation tolerably warm. 

We here found many large scandent trees twisting 
around the trunks of others, and strangling them : the 
latter gradually decay, leaving the sheath of climbers 
as one of the most remarkable vegetable i)heno- 
mena of these mountains. These climbers belong to 
several orders, and may be roughly classified in two 
groups. — (1.) Those whose stems merely twine, and by 
constricting certain parts of their suppoii;, induce 
death. — (2.) Those which form a net- work roimd the 
trunk, by the coalescence of their branches and aerial 
roots, : these. wholly envelope and often conceal the 
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hydrangeas and vines* The inosculating ones are 
almost all figs and Wightia, a plant allied to Bignonia: 
the latter is the most remarkable, and I give a cut of 
its grasping roots, sketched at onr encampment. 

Except for the occasional hooting of an owl, the 
night was profoundly still during several hours after 
dark — the cicadas at this season not ascending so high 
on the mountain. A dense mist shrouded every tiling, 
and the rain pattered on the leaves of our hut. At 
midnight a tree-frog broke the silence with his curious 
metallic clack, and others quickly joined the chorus, 
keeping up their strange music till morning. Like 
many Batrachians, this has a voice singularly unlike 
that of any other organised creature. The cries of 
beasts, birds, and insects are all explicable to our 
senses, and we can recognise most of them as belonging 
to such or such an order of animal ; but the voices of 
many frogs are like notliing else, and allied species 
utter totally dissimilar notes. In some, as this, the 
sound is like the concussion of metals ; in others, of 
the vibration o'f wires or cords ; anything but the 
natural effects of hmgs, larynx, and muscles.^' 

On the following morning we proceeded uxowarcis, 
though our jirospect was more gloomy than ever. The 
path, which still led uj) steep ridges, was veiy slipx)ery, 
owing to the rain u|) on the clayey soil, and was only 
passable from the hold afforded by the interlacing roots 
of trees. 

A large tick infested the small bamboo, and a more 

* A very common Tasmanian species utters a sound that appears to ring 
in an underground Yaulted chamber, heneatli the feet. 
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hateful insect I never encountered. The traveller 
cannot i)reyent these insects coming on his person 
(sometimes in great numbers) as he brushes through 
the forest ; they get inside his dress, and insert their 
proboscis deeply without pain* Buried head and 
shoulders, and retained by a barbed lancet, the tick is 
only to be extracted by force, which is very i:)ainful. I 
have devised many tortures, mechanical and chemical, 
to induce these disgusting intruders to withdraw their 
proboscis, but in vain. Leeches also swarm below 
7000 feet; a small black sj)ecies above 3000 feet, and 
a large yelloiv-brovm solitary one below that elevation. 

Our ascent to the summit was by the bed of a water- 
course, now a roaring torrent, from the heavy and 
incessant rain. The top of the mountain is another 
flat ridge, with depressions and broad pools. The 
number of additional species of plants found here was 
great, and all betokened a rapid approach to the alpine 
region of the Himalaya. The trees were lorincipally 
— the scarlet Rlioclodendroii arboreiwi and harbatmn, 
large bushy luxuriant trees, loaded with beautiful 
flowers; B. Falcoiieri, in point of foliage the most 
superb of all the Himalayan species, with trunks thirty 
feet high, and branches bearing at their ends only 
leaves eighteen inches long: these are deep green 
above, and covered beneath vdth a rich bi’ovm down. 
There were still a few purple Magnolias, very large 
Pyri, like mountain ash, and the common English yew, 
eighteen feet in circumference^ the red bark of wliich 
is used as a dye, and for staining the foreheads of the 
Brahmins in Nepal. An erect white -flowered rose 
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(IL sericea, the only sjjecies occiBThig m 
Silddin) was very abimdaiit: its niimeiws 
flowers are pendent, ax3parently as a protection from the 
rain ; and it is remarkable as being the only species 
having fonr petals instead of five. A cniTaiit was 
common, always growing ej)iphytically on the trunks of 
large trees. Amongst the herbs irere many of great 
interest, as a rhubarb, and an aconite, fvhich yields one 
of the celebrated Bildb’’ poisons. Of Eiiroi)ean genera 
I found Thalictrum^ Anemone, Fimaria, -violets, SteU 
laria, Hypericim, two geraniums, balsams, E%yilol)km, 
Potentillciy Paris and Convallarice ; one of the latter 
has verticillate leaves, and its root, also called bikh,*' 
is considered a very virulent poison. 

Still, the absence or rarity at this elevation of several 
very large natural families, which have ninneroiis 
representatives at and much below the same level in 
the inner ranges, and on the outer of the Western 
Himalaya, indicates a decided x>eculiarity in Sildmii. 
On the other hand, certam tro|;)ical genera are more 
abundant in the temperate zone of the Silvkim moun- 
tains, and ascend much higher there than in the 
Western Himalaya : of tliis fact we have consx>iciious 
examxfles in the j)aims, j)kntains, and tree-ferns. 
The ascent and prevalence of troxncal species is due 
to the humidity and eq[uahility of the climate in this 
temperate zone, and is, perhaps, the direct conseq^tience 
of these conditions. An ap|3lication of the same laws 
accounts for the extension of similar plants far beyond 
the tropical limit in the Southern Ocean, where various 
natural orders, which do not cross the 30th and 40th 
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parallels of N. latitude, are extended to the 55tli of S.. 
latitude, and are found in Tasmania, New Zealand, the 
so-called Antarctic Islands south of that group, and at 
Cape Horn itself. 

The rarity of Pines is perhaps the most curious 
feature in the botany of Tongio, and on the outer 
ranges of Sikkim; for, between the level of 2,500 feet 
(the upper limit of the long-leaved Pine) and 10,000 
feet (that of the Yew), there is no coniferous tree 
whatever on the outer ranges of Southern Sikkim. 

We encam];)ed amongst Ehododendi’ons, on a spongy 
soil of black vegetable matter, so oozy, that it was 
difficult to keep the feet dry. The rain poured in 
torrents all the evening, and with the calm, and the 
wetness of the wood, prevented our enjoying a fire. 
Excei)t a transient view into Nepal, a few miles west 
of us, nothing was to be seen, the whole moimtain 
being wrapped in deirse masses of vapour. Gusts of 
wind, not felt in the forest, whistled through the 
gnarled and naked tree-tops ; and though tlae tempei’a- 
ture was 50^, this wind produced cold to the feelings. 
Our x^oor Lepchas were miserably off, but always 
ha};>py : under four x>osts and a bamboo-leaf thatch, 
with no covering but a single tliin cotton garment, they 
crouched on the sodden turf, joking with the Hindoos 
of oixr 1 ) 0 , rty, who, though sux)j)lied with good clothing 
and shelter, w^ere doleful comj)anions. 

I made a shed for my instruments under a tree ; 
Mr. Barnes, ever active and ready, floored the tent with 
logs of Avood, and I laid a ^' cordimoy road ” of the same 
to my little observatory. 
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During tlie night the rain did not abate ; and the 
tent-roof leaked in such torrents that we had to throw 
pieces of wax- cloth over our shoulders as we lay in bed ; 
and there was no imj)rovement whatever in the weather 
on the following moxniing. Two of the Hindoos crawled 
into the tent during tlie night, attacked with fever and 
ague. The tent being too sodden to be carried, we had 
to remain where we were, but with abundance of novelty 
in the botany ai’ound, I found no difficulty in getting 
through the day. Observing the track of sheej), we 
sent two Lepchas to follow them, -who returned at night 
from some miles west in Nepal, bringing two. The 
shepherds were Geroongs of Nepal, who were grazing 
their flocks on a grassy mountain top from which the 
woods had been cleared, probably by fire. The mutton 
was a great boon to the Lepchas, but the Hindoos 
would not touch it, and several more sickening during 
the day, we had the tent most imcomfortably full. 

My barometrical observations, taken simultaneously 
with those of Calcutta, give the height of Tonglo, 
10,078*3 feet; Colonel Waugh’s, by trigonoinetiy, 
10,079*4 feet, — a remarkable and imusual coincidence. 

May 23. — spent a few hours of alternate fog and 
sunshine on the top of the mountain, vamly hoping for 
the most modest mw; our inability to obtain it was 
extremely disappointing, as the summit commands a 
superb prospect. The ah*, which ’was always fogg^’', was 
alternately cooled and heated, as it blew over tlie trees, 
or the open space we occupied ; sometimes varying 5"^ 
and 6^ in a quarter of an hour. 

Having partially dried the tent in the wind, we com- 
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meiieed tlie descent, wliicli, owing to the late torrents 
of rain, was most fatiguing and slix5j)eiy ; it again coni- 
nienced to drizzle at iiooii, nor was it till we had 
descended to GOOO feet that w^e emerged from the 
region of clouds. By dark we arrived at Simonbong, 
having descended 5000 feet, at the rate of 1000 feet 
an hour; and were Idndly received by the Lama, wlio 
gave us his temjile for the accommodation of our 
party. We were surprised at this, both because the 
Silddm authorities had represented the Lamas as very 
averse to Europeans, and because he might %vell have 
hesitated before admitting a promiscuous horde of 
thirty people into a sacred building, wdiere the 
little valuables on the altar, &c., w^ere quite at our 
disposal, A better tribute could not well have been 
paid to the honesty of iny Lepcha followers. Our 
host only begged us not to disturb his people, nor to 
allow the Hindoos of our jiarty to smoke inside. 

Simonbong is one of the smallest and poorest 
Goompas, or temples, in Silddm ; being built of w^ood 
only. It consisted of one large room, raised on a 
stone foundation, with small sliding shutter windows, 
and roofed with shingles of w^ood ; opposite the door a 
wooden altar w^as idaced, rudely chequered with black, 
white and red ; to the right and left w^ere shelves, with 
a few Tibetan books, wrapped in silk; a model of 
S 3 unbonatli temj)le in Nepal, a praying- cylinder,'^ and 

^ It consisted of leathern cylinder placed upright in a frame ; a pro- 
jecting piece of iron struck a little bell at each revolution, the movement 
being caused by an elbowed axle and string. Within such cylinders are 
deposited written prayers, and whoever pulls the string properly is 
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some imj)lements for common purposes, bags of juniper, 
Englisli wine-bottles and glasses, with tufts of Abies 
Webhmia, rhododendron flowers, and peacock’s feathers, 
besides various trifles, clay ornaments and offerings, 


and little Hmdoo idols. On the altar were ranged 
seven little brass cups, full of -water ; a large conch 
shell, carved with the sacred lotus ; a brass jug from 
Lhassa, of beautiful design, and a human thigh-bone, 
hollo-w, and perforated through both condyles.^' 


considered to have repeated his prayers as often as the bell rings. Itepreseii- 
tations of these implements will be found in other parts of these volumes. 

* To these are often added a double-headed rattle, or small drum, formed 
of two crowns of human shulls, cemented hack to back ; each face is then 
covered with parchment, and encloses some pebbles. Sometimes this 
instrument is provided with a handle. 


SIMONBONG TEMPLE. 
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Facing tlie altar was a bench and a cliair, and on one 
side a linge tambourine, with two curved iron drum- 
sticks. The bencb was covered with bells, liandsoniely 
carved with idols, and censers witli juniper-aslies ; and 
on it lay the dorge^ or clouble-lieaded thunderbolt, 
which tlae Lama holds in Ms hand during sendee. Of 
all these articles, the human tlugh-bone is by much the 



TRUMPET MADE OP A HUMAN THIGH-BONE. 


most curious; it is very often that of a Lama, and is 
valuable in proportion to its length.^ As, however, the 
Siliim Lamas are burned, these relics are generally 
procured from Tibet, where the corpses are cut in pieces 
and thrown to the kites, or into the water. 

Two boys usually reside in the temple, and their 
beds were given up to us, which being only rough 
planks laid on the floor, proved clean in one sense, but 
contrasted badly with the spiMgy couch of bamboo the 
Lepcha makes, which renders carrying a mattress or 
aught but blankets superfluoixs. ’ 

* It is reported at Dorjiling, tFat one of iFe first Europeans buried at 
this station, being a tall man, was disinteiTed by the resurrectionist 
Bboteas for his trimpet -hones. 
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W e ^Yere awakened M dayligiit by tlie discordant 
orisons of the Lama ; these commenced hy the ho3''S 
beating the great tamhonrine, then blowing the conch- 
shells, and finally the trumj)ets and thigh-bone. Shortly 
afterwards the Lama entered, clad in scarlet, shorn 
and barefooted, wearing a small red silk mitre, a loose 
govm girt round the middle, and an nnder-garment of 
questionable colour, possibly once purple. He walked 
along, slowd}?^ muttering his prayers, to the end of the 
apartment, whence lie took a brass hell and clorge, and, 
sitting down cross-legged, commenced matins, counting 
his beads, ringing the bell, and uttering most dismal 
prayers. After various disposals of tlie cups, a larger 
bell was violently rung for some minutes, himself snap- 
ping his fingers and uttering most unearthly sounds. 
Finally, incense was brought, of charcoal mth juniper- 
sprigs ; it was swung about, and concluded the morning 
service ; to our great relief, for the noises were quite in- 
tolerable. Fervid as the devotions appeared, to judge 
by their intonation, I fear the Lama felt more curious 
about us than was proper under the circumstances; 
and when I tried to sketch him, his excitement loiew 
no hounds; he fairly turned round on the settee, 
and, continuing his prayers and hell-accompaniment, 
appeared to he exorcising me, or some spirit witliin me. 

After breakfast the Lama came to visit us, bringing 
rice, a few vegetables, and a large bamboo-work bowd, 
’thickly varnished with india-rubber, and -waterproof, 
containing half-fermented millet. This mixture, called 
Mtcrioa^ is invariably offered to the traveller, either in 
the state .of fermented grain, or more commonly in a 
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bamboo jug, filled tip tvitli waiin water ; when the fluid, 
Slicked tliroiigli a reed, affords a refreshing drink- He 
gratefully accepted a few rupees and trifles which we 
had to sj)are. 

Leaving Simoiibong, we descended to the Little 
Eimgeet, where the heat of the valley was very great ; 
Sif at noon, and that of the stream 69°; the latter was 
an agreeable temperature for the coolies, who plunged, 
teeming with perspiration, into the water, catcliing fish 
with their hands. We reached Dorjiling late in the 
evening, again drenched with rain ; our people impru- 
dently remaining for the night in the valley. Owing 
probably as much to the great exposure they had lately 
gone through, as to the sudden transition from a mean 
temperature of 50° in a bracing wind, to a hot close 
jungly valley at 75°, no fewer than seven were laid up 
with fever and ague* 

It is always interesting to roam with an aboriginal, 
and especially a mountain people, through their thinly 
inhabited valleys, over their grand momitains, and to 
dwell alone with them in their gloomy and forbidding 
forests; and no thinking man can do so without 
learning much, however slender be the means at his 
command for communion. A more interesting and 
attractive companion than the Lepeha I never lived 
with : cheerful, kind, and patient with a master to whom 
he is attached ; rude but not savage, ignorant and yet 
intelligent ; with the simple resource of a plain knife he 
makes his house and furnishes yours, with a speed, 
alacrity, and ingenuity that wile away that well-known 
long hour when the weary pilgrim frets for his couch. 
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In all my dealings with these people, they proTed 
scrupulously honest. Except for drunkenness and 
carelessness, I never had to complain of any of the 
merry troop ; some of whom, bareheaded and bare- 
legged, possessing little or nothing save a cotton 
garment and a long knife, followed me for many 
months, from the scorching plains to the everlasting 
snows. Ever foremost in the forest or on the bleak 
mountain, and ever ready to help, to carry, to encamp, 
coUeet, or cook, they cheer on the traveller by their 
unostentatious zeal in liis service, and are spurs to his 
progress. 
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Biffieiilty in procuring leave to enter Sikkim — Obtain permission to travel 
in Bast Nepal— Arrangements — Coolies — Stores— Servants— Personal 
equipment — Mode of travelling — Leave Borjiling — Goong ridge— 
Beliaviour of Bliotan coolies — ^Nepal frontier — Myong valley — ^Ilam— 
Sikkim massacre — Cultivation— Nettles — Camp {xt Nanki on Tonglo 
— Bliotan coolies ran away — ^View of Ckumnlari — Nepal peaks— 
Sakkiazung— Hombills — ^Eoad to Wallanclioon — Scarcity of water— 
Singular view of mountain-valleys^ — •Encampment — My tent and its 
furniture — ^Evening occupations — ^Bunkotak — Cross ridge of Sakkia- 
zung — ^Yews — Silver-firs — View of Tambur valley — Pemmi river — 
Pebbly terraces — Holy springs— Enormous trees — Luculia gratissima 
— Kkawa river — Arrive at Pambur— Sbingle and gravel ten*aces — 
Natives, indolence of— Canoe ferry— Votive offerings — Bad road — 
Temperature, &c. — Chingtam village, view from — ^IVfywa river and 
Guola — House — ^Boulders— Cbain-bridge—Meepo, arrival of— Pevers. 

Otong to tlie unsatisfactory nature of our relations 
witli the Sildiiin authorities, to which I have elsewhere 
alluclecl, my endeavours to -pvocmQ leave to penetrate* 
furtlier beyond the Dorjiling territory than Tonglo, 
■were attended with some trouble and dek}-. 

In the autmnn of 1848, the Governor- General com- 
municated with the Bajah, desiring him to grant me 
honourable and safe escort through his dominions; but 
tliis was at once met by a decided refusal, apparently 
admitting of no compromise. Pending further nego- 
ciatioiis, which Dr. Campbell felt sure would terminate 
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satisfactorily, tliougli i)erhaps too late for that season, 
he applied to the Nepal Eajali for permission for me 
to visit the Tibetan passes, west of Kinchinjiinga ; 
proposing in the meanwhile to arrange for my return 
throngli Sikkim. Through the kindness of Colonel 
Thoresby, the Eesident at that Court, and the influence 
of Jung Bahadur, this request was promj)tly acceded 
to, and a guard of six Neiialese soldiers and two 
officers was sent to Dorjiling to conduct me to any part 
of the eastern districts of Nepal which I might select. 
I decided upon following ui> the Tambur, a branch of 
the Arun river, and exi)lormg the two easternmost of 
the Nepalese passes into Tibet (Wallanchoon and 
Kanglacliem), which would bring me as near to the 
central mass and loftiest part of the eastern flank of 
Knchinjunga as possible. 

For this expedition (which occupied timee months), 
all the arrangements w^ere undertaken for me by Br. 
Campbell, who afforded me every facility which from 
his position he could command, besides personally 
superintending the equipment and provisioning of my 
party. Taking loaded animals of any kind was not 
" expedient : the whole journey was to be performed on 
foot, and everytliiiig carried on men's backs. As we 
were to march through wholly unexplored countries, 
where food was only procurable at uncertain intervals, 
it was necessary to engage a large body of porters, some 
of whom should cany bags of rice for the coolies and 
for themselves too. The difficulty of selecting these 
carriers, of whom thirty were requhed, was very great. 
The Tjepchas, the best and most tractable, and over 
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wliom CampbeE tbe most direct influence; 
disliked emplojaneiit out of Silddm, especially in so 
waiiilie a country as Nepal: and they were besides 
thought unfit for the snowy regions. The Nepalese, of 
whom there were many residing as British subjects in 
Dorjiling; were mostly rim-aways from their own 
country, and afraid of being claimed, should they 
return to it, by the lords of the soil. To employ 
Limboos, Moormis, Hindoos, or other natives of low 
elevations, w^as out of the question ; and no course 
appeared addsable but to engage some of the Bhotan 
run-aways domiciled in Dorjiling, who are accustomed 
to travel at all elevations, and fear nothing but a return 
to tlie country wliich they have abandoned as slaves, or 
as culprits : they are immensely powerful, and tliough 
intractable to the last degree, will generally work and 
behave well for money. The choice, as will hereafter 
be seen, was unfortunate, though at the time unani- 
mously approved. 

My party mustered fifty-six persons, including 
myself, and one personal servant, a Portuguese half- 
caste, wdio undertook all ofiices, and spared me the 
usual train of Hindoo and Mahometan servjints. My 
tent and equipments (for -which I was indebted to Mr. 
Hodgson), instruments, bed, clothes, books and papers, 
requii'ed a man for each. Seven more carried my 
papers for drying plants, and other scientific stores. 
The Nepalese guard had two coolies of their own. My 
inteiq:)reter, the coolie Sirdar (or headman), and my 
chief plant collector (a Lepcha), had a man each. Mr, 
Hodgson's bird and animal shooter, collector, and 
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stnifer, for their ammunition and indispensahles, had 
four more ; there were besides, three Lepcha lads to 
climb trees and change the plant-papers, who had long 
been in my service in that capacity ; and the party was 
completed by fourteeii Bhotan coolies laden with food, 
consisting chiefly of rice, with ghee, oil, capsicums, 
salt and flour. 

I carried a small barometer, a large knife and digger 
for plants, note -book, telescope, compass, and other 
instruments ; whilst two or three Lejpcha lads accom- 
imuied me with a hotanising box, theniiometers, sextant 
and artificial horizon, measuring- tape, azimuth compass 
and stand, geological hammer, bottles and boxes for 
insects, sketch-book, &c., arranged in compartments of 
strong canvas bags. The Nepal officer always kept 
near me wdth one of his men, rendering innumerable 
little services : tbe other sepoys w’^ere distributed 
amongst the remainder of the party; while one went 
ahead to prepare the camping- ground, and one brought 
up the rear. 

The course generally pursued by Himalayan travellers 
is to march early in the morning, and arrive at the 
camping- ground before or by noon, breakfasting before 
starting or en route- I never followed this plan, 
because it sacrificed the mornings, wdiich w^ere profit- 
ably spent in collecting ; wffiereas, if I set off early, I 
was generally too tired with the day’s march to employ 
in any active pursuit the rest of the dajiight, wdiich in 
November only lasted till 6 p.m. The men breakfasted 
early in the moiming, I somewhat later, and all had 
started by 10 a.m., arriving betiveeii 4 and 6 p.m. at the 
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next campiBg-groiind. My tent was formed of blankets^ 
spread over ci’oss pieces of wood and a ridge-pole, 
enclosing an area of 6 to 8 feet by 4 to 6 feet. The 
bedstead, table, and chair were always made by my 
Lepchas, in the manner described in the Tonglo 
excursion. The evenings I employed in wiiting up my 
notes and journals, plotting maps, and ticketing the 
plants collected during the daj^ 

I left Dorjiling on the 27th October, accompanied 
by Dr. Campbell, who saw me fairly off, the coolies 
having preceded me. Our direct route would halfe 
been over Tonglo, but the threats of the Sikkim authO“ 
rities rendered it advisable to make for Nepal at once ; 
we therefore kept west along the Goong ridge, a western 
prolongation of Sinehul. 

On overtaking the coolies, I proceeded for six or 
seven miles along a zig-zag road, at about 7,500 feet 
elevation, through dense forests, and halted at a little 
hut vithin sight of Dorjiling. Eain and mist came on 
at nightfall, and though several parties of my servants 
arrived, none of the Bhotan coolies made their ap- 
pearance, and I spent the night without food or bed, 
the weather being too foggy and dark to send back to 
meet them. They joined me late on the following day, 
complaining unreasonably of their loads, and without 
their Sirdar, who, after starting his crew, had returned 
to take leave of his wife and family. On the following 
day he appeared, and after due admonishment we 
started, but four miles further on were again obliged to 
halt for the coolies, who were equally deaf to threats 
and entreaties. As they did not come up till dusk, we 
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were obliged to encamp at tlie common source of the 
Balasim, which flows to the plains, and the Little 
Enngeet, whose course is northwards- 

The contrast between the conduct of the Bhotan men 
and that of the Lepchas and Nepalese was so marked, 
that I seriously debated the propriety of sending the 
former back to Dorjiling, but yielded to the remon- 
strances of their Sirdar and the Nepal guard, who 
represented the great difficulty I should have in 
replacing them, and above all, the loss of time, at this 
^ason a matter of great impoitance, I accordingly 
started again the following morning, and still keeping 
in a westerly direction, descended into the Myong 
valley in Neiial, through ■which flows a river of the 
same name, a tributary of the Tambur. This valley is 
remarkably fine : it runs south-west from Tongio, and 
its open character and general fertility contrast strongly 
with the bareness of the lower mountain spurs which 
flank it, and with the dense, gloomy, steep, and forest- 
clad gorges of Sikkim. At its lower end, about twenty 
miles from the frontier, is the military fori of Ilam, a 
celebrated stockaded post of the Ghorkas : its position 
is marked by a conspicuous conical hill. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly Brahmins, hut there are also some 
Moormis, and a few Lepchas who escaped from Sikldin 
during the general massacre in 1825. Among these is 
a man who had formerly much influence in Silddin ; he 
still retains his title of Kazee,^ and has had large lands 
assigned to him by the Nepalese Government : he sent 

^ This Mahometan title, hy which the officers of state are knowHi in 
Sikkim, is there generally pronounced Kajee. 
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me tlie iisiiftl present of a Idd, fowls, and eggs, and 
Legged me to express to Dr. Campbell Ms desire to 
settle at Doijiling. 

Tlie scenery of tliis valley is the most beautiful I 
know of in the lower Himalaya, and tbe Cheer Pine 
(P. hmgifolia) is abundant, cresting the hills, wMch are 
loosely clothed with clumps of oalts and other trees, 
bamboos, and common English bracken. The spurs 
separate little ravines luxuriantly clothed with tropical 
vegetation, tlmough which flow pebbly streams of 
transparent water. The villages, which are merely 
scattered collections of huts, are surrounded with fields 
of rice, buckwheat, and Indian corn, which latter tire 
natives were now storing in little granaries, mounted 
on four posts; men, women, and cMldren being all 
equally busj^ The quantity of gigantic nettles (Urtica 
heterojphylla) t)ii the skirts of the maize fields is quite 
wonderful : their long wMte stings look most formidable, 
but though they sting virulently, the pain only lasts 
half an hour or so. These, however, with leeches, 
mosquitos, peepsas, and ticks, sometimes keep the 
traveller in a constant state of irritation. 

However civilised the Hindoo may be in comparison 
with the Lepcha, he presents a far less attractive 
picture ; he comes to your ^amping-groimd, sits down, 
and stares, but offers no assistance; if he brings a 
present lie expects a return on the spot, and goes on 
begging till satisfied. I w^as amused by the cool way 
in which my Ghorka guard treated the village lads, 
when they wanted help, taking them by the shoulder, 
pulling out their knives for them, placing them in their 
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hands, and setting them to cut down a tree, or to chop 
firewood, which they seldom refused to do, when a 
little such douce violence was applied. 

My object being to reach the Tambur, north of the 
great east and west mountain ridge of Sakkiazung, 
without crossing the innumerable feeders of the Myong 
and their dividing spurs, I ascended the north flank 
of the valley to a long spur from Tongio, intending to 
follow winding ridges of that mountain to the sources 
of the Pemmi at the Phulloot mountains, and thence 
descend. 

On the 3rd November, I encamped on the flank of 
Tongio (called Nanki in Nepal), about 700 feet below 
the western summit, which is rocky, and connected 
by a long flat ridge with that which I had visited in 
the previous May. The Bhotan coolies behaved worse 
than ever ; their conduct being in all respects typical 
of the turbulent, mulish race to which they belong. 
They had been plundering my provisions as they came 
along, and neither their Sirdar nor the Ghorka soldiers 
had the smallest authority over them. I had hired 
some Ghorka coolies to assist and eventually to replace 
them, and had made u|) my mind to send back the 
worst from the more populous banks of the Tamhur, 
when I was relieved by their making off of their own 
accord. The dilemma was however awkward, as it was 
impossible to procure men on tlie top of a mountain 
10,000 feet high. No course remained but to send to 
Dorjiling for others, or to return to the Myong valley, 
and take a more circuitous route over the west end of 
Sakkiazung, which led through villages from which I 
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could procure coolies day hj day. I preferred the 
latter plan, and sent one of the soldiers to the nearest 
village for assistance to bring the loads doTO, halting a 
day for that purpose. 

From the summit of Tonglo I enjoyed the view I 
had so long desired of the Snowy Himalaya ; Siltkim 
being on the right, Nepal on the left, and the plains of 
India to the southward; and I procured a set of 
compass bearings, of the greatest use in mapping the 
country. In the early mommg the trans|)arency of the 
atmosphere rendered this view one of astonishing 
grandeur. Kinchinjunga bore nearly due north, a 
dazzling mass of snowy peaks, intersected by blue 
glaciers, which gleamed in the slanting rays of the rising 
sun, like aquamarines set in frosted silver. From this the 
sweep of snowed mountains to the eastward was almost 
continuous as far as Chola, following a curve of 150 
miles, and enclosing the whole of the northern part of 
Sikkim, which appeared a billowy mass of forest-clad 
mountains. On the north-east horizon rose Donkia 
(23,176 feet), and Chumulari (23,929). Though both 
were much more distant than the sno\¥y ranges, being 
respectively eighty and ninety miles oflf, they raised 
their gigantic heads above them, seeming what they 
really are, by far the loftiest peaks next to Kinchin- 
Jmiga ; and the perspective of snow is so deceptive, that 
though from forty to sixty miles beyond, they appeared 
as though in the same line with the ridges they over- 
topped. Of these mountains, Chumulari presents 
many attractions to the geographer, from its long dis- 
puted position, its sacred character, and the interest 
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attaclied to it since Turner’s mission to Tibet in 1783. 
It was seen and recognised by Dr. Cami)belb and 
ineasui’ed by Colonel Waugh, from Sincliiil, and also 
from Tonglo, and was a conspicuous object in my 
subsequent journey to Tibet. Beyond Jiinnoo, one of 
the western peaks of Kinchinjimga, there was no con- 
tinuous snowy chain ; the Himalaya seemed suddenly 
to decline into black and rugged peaks, till in the far 
north-'west it rose again in a white mountain mass of 
stux)endous elevation at eighty miles distance, called, 
by my Nepal peo|)le, “ Tsungau.” From the bearings 
I took of it from several positions, this is probably on 
the west flank of the Arun valley and river, which 
latter, in its course from Tibet to the xflains of India, 
receives the waters from the west flank of Kinchinjimga, 
and from the east flank of the mountain in question. 
It is perhaps one which has been seen and measured 
from the Tiihoot district by some of Colonel Waugh’s 
2 )arty, and which has been reported as being ux)wurds 
of 28,000 feet in elevation ; and it is the only mountain 
of the first class in magnitude between Gosainthan 
(north-east of Katmandoo) and Kinchinjunga. 

To tlie west, the black ridge of Salddazung, bristling 
with silver-firs, cut off the view of Nexml; but south- 
west, the Myong valley could be traced to its junction 
with the Tambur about thirty miles off : beyond -which 
to the south-west low hills rose on the distant horizon, 
seventy or eighty miles off ; and of these the most 
conspicuous were the Mahavarati, which skirt the 
Nepal Terai. South and south-east, Sinehul and the 
Goong range intercepted the view of tlie x>lams of 
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Iiiclk, of wMcli I Iiad a distsmt peep to the soutli- 
west only. 

A few of the Bhotan coolies having returned, I left 
Toiiglo on the 5th, and proceeded to the Mai, a feeder 
of the Myoiig. The descent was as abrupt as that of 
the east face, but tlirough less dense forest ; the 
Silddm side being much the dampest. I encamped at 
dark near a small village (Jummanoo), at 4,860 feet, 
having descended 5000 feet in five hours. Hence I 
inarched eastward to the village of Sakldazung, wMch 
I reached on the third da 3 ^ 

Though rich and fertile, the country is scantily popu- 
lated, and I had much difficulty in procuring coolies : 
I therefore sent back to Dorjiling all but indispensables, 
and on the 9th of November started up the ridge in a 
northerly direction, taldng the road from Ham to 
Wallanchoon. The ascent was gradual, through a fine 
forest, full of horn-bills (Buceros), a bmd resembling the 
Toucan. Water is very scarce along the ridge ; we 
waffied fully eight miles without finding any, and were 
at length obhged to encamp at 8,850 feet by the only 
spring that we should be able to reach. With respect 
to drought, this ridge differs materially from those of 
Sikkim, wiiere water abounds at all elevations ; and the 
cause is obviously its position to the westward of the 
great ridge of Shigalelah (including Tonglo) by winch 
the S.W. currents are chained of their moisture. Here 
again, the east flank was much the dampest and most 
luxuriantly w^ooded. , ■ 

While my men were forming their encampment, I 
ascended a rocky summit, from which I obtained a 
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attaclied to it since Turner’s mission to Tibet in 1783. 
It was seen and recognised by Dr. Caiiipbell, and 
measured by Colonel Waugb, from Sincliul, and also 
from Tongio, and was a conspicuous object in my 
subsequent journey to Tibet, Beyond Junnoo, one of 
the western peaks of Kinchinjunga, there was no con* 
tinuous snowy chain ; the Himalaya seemed suddenly 
to decline into black and rugged peaks, till in the far 
north-west it rose again in a white mountain mass of 
stupendous elevation at eighty miles distance, called, 
by my Nepal people, “ Tsungau.” From the bearings 
I took of it from several positions, this is probably on 
the west flank of the Arun valley and river, which 
latter, in its course from Tibet to the plains of India, 
receives the waters from the west flanlc of Eonchinjimga, 
and from the east flank of the momitain in question. 
It is perhaps one which has been seen and measured 
from the Tiihoot district by some of Colonel Waugh’s 
party, and which has been reported as being upwards 
of 28,000 feet in elevation ; and it is the only mountain 
of the first class in magnitude between Gosainthan 
(north-east of Katmandoo) and Eonchinjunga. 

To the west, the black ridge of Salddazung, bristling 
with silver-firs, cut off the %iew of Nepal; but south- 
west, the Myong valley could be traced to its junction 
with the Tambur about thirty miles off*: beyond wMch 
to the south-west low hills rose on the distant horizon, 
seventy or eighty miles off ; and of these the most 
conspicuous were the Mahavarati, which skirt the 
Nepal Terai. South and south-east, Sinchul and the 
Goong range intercepted the view of the plains of 
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India, of wliicli I liad a distant loeep to tlie soutli- 
west only. 

A few of tlie Bhotaii coolies having returned, I left 
Toiiglo on the 5th, and proceeded to the Mai, a feeder 
of the Myong. The descent was as abrupt as that of 
the east face, but through less dense forest; the 
Sikkim side being much the dampest. I encamped at 
dark near a small village (Jummanoo), at 4,860 feet, 
having descended 5000 feet in five hours. Hence I 
marched eastward to the village of Sakkiazung, which 
I reached on the thhd day. 

Though rich and fertile, the country is scantily popu- 
lated, and I had much difficulty in procuiing coolies : 
I therefore sent back to Dorjiling all but iiidispensables, 
and on the 9tli of November started up the ridge in a 
northerly dii'ection, taking the road from Ham to 
WaUanchoon. The ascent was gradual, through a fine 
forest, full of horn-bills {Bueeros\ a bird resembling the 
Toucan. Water is very scarce along the ridge ; we 
waUced fully eight miles without finding any, and were 
at length obliged to encamp at 8,850 feet b^^ the only 
spring that we should be able to reach. With respect 
to drought, this ridge differs materially from those of 
Sikldm, where water abounds at all elevations ; and the 
cause is obviously its position to the westward of the 
great ridge of Singalelah (mcluding Tonglo) by which 
the S.W. currents are drained of their moistm:e. Here 
again, the east flank was much the dampest and most 
luxuriantly wooded. 

While my men were formmg their encampment, I 
ascended a rocky summit, from which I obtained a 
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superb view to the westward. Immediately beneatli a 
fearfully sudden descent, ran the Daomy Biver, hounded 
on the opposite side by another parallel ridge of 
Sakkiazung, enclosing, with that on which I stood, a 
gulf from GOOO to 7000 feet deep, of wooded ridges, 
which, as it were, radiated outwards in rocky spurs 
to the fir-clad peaks around. To the south-west, 
in tlie extreme distance, were the plains of India, 
upwards of 100 miles off, with the Cosi meandering 
through them like a silver thread. 

The firmament appeared of a pale steel blue, and a 
broad low arch spanned the horizon, bounded by a line 
of little fleecy clouds; below this the sky was of a 
golden yellow, while in successively deeper strata, 
many belts or ribbons of vapour appeared to press 
upon the plains, the lowest of which was of a dark 
leaden hue, the^ more purple, and vanishing into 
the j)ale yellow above. Gradually the golden Hnes 
gt'ew dim, and the blues and purples gained depth of 
colour ; till the sun set behind the dark-blue peaked 
mountains in a flood of crimson and purple, sending 
broad beams of gray shade and purple light up to the 
zenith, and all around. As evening advanced, mists 
rapidly formed below me in little isolated clouds, which 
coalesced and spread out hke a heaving sea, leaving 
nothing above their surface but the ridges and spurs 
of the adjacent moxmtains. These rose Hke capes, 
promontories, and islands, of the darkest leaden hue, 
bristling with pines, and advancing boldly into the 
snowy ocean, or starting from its bed in the strongest 
relief. As darkness came on, and the stars arose, a 
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light fog gathered round me, and I quitted with 
reluctance one of the most impressive and magic scenes 
, I had ever beheld. 

Eeturning to my tent, I was interested in observing 
how well my followers accommodated themselves to 
their narrow circumstances. Their fires gleamed 
ever}n\^here amongst the trees, and the people pre- 
sented an interesting picture of native, savage, and 
half-civilised life. I wandered amongst them in the 
darkness, and watched theii’ o|)erations ; some were 
cooking, vith their rude bronzed faces hghted up by 
the ruddy glow, as they peered into the |)ot, stirring 
the boiling rice vith one hand, while vith the other 
they held back their long tangled hair. Others were 
bringing water from the spring below, some gathering 
sprigs of fragrant worm-wood and other shrubs to form 
couches — some lopping branches of larger trees to 
screen them from nocturnal radiation; their only 
protection from the dew being such branches stuck in 
the ground, and slanting over their recumbent forms. 
The Bhotanese were rude and boisterous in their 
pursuits, constantly complaining to the Sirdars, and 
wrangling over their meals. The Ghorkas were 
sprightly, combing their raven hair, telling interminably 
long stories, or singing Hindoo songs through their 
noses in chorus ; and being neater and better di-essed, 
and having a servant to cook their food, they seemed 
quite the gentlemen of the party. Still the Lepcha 
was the most attractive, the least restrained, and the 
most natural in all his actions, the simplest in his 
wants and appliances, with a bamboo as his water -jug, 
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an earthen pot as his kettle, and all inanner of herbs 
collected during the day’s march to flavoiir his food. 

My tent was made of a blanket thrown over the 
limb of a tree ; to this others were attached, and the 
whole was supported on a frame like a house. One 
half was occupied by my bedstead, beneath w^Mcli was 
stow’ed my box of clothes, while my books and waiting 
materials w^ere placed under the table. The barometer 
hxmg in the most out-of-the-way corner, and my other 
instruments all around. A small candle was burning 
in a glass shade, to keep the light from draught and 
insects, and I had the comfort of seeing the knife, fork, 
and spoon laid on a wliite napkin, as I entered my 
snug little house, and flung myself on the elastic couch 
to ruminate on the x^roceedings of the day, and speculate 
on those of the morrow, w^hile waiting for my meal, 
wdaicli usually consisted of stewed meat and rice, with 
biscuits and tea. My thermometers (wet and diy bulb, 
and minimum) hung under a tem^Dorary canoj)y made of 
thickly plaited bamboo leaves close to the tent, and the 
cooking was performed by my servant imder a tree. 

After dinner my occupations were to ticket and put 
away the plants collected during the day, wuite my 
journal, j)lot maps, and take observations till 10 p.m. 
As soon as I was in bed, one of the Nepal soldiers -was 
accustomed to enter, s|)read Ms blanket on the ground, 
and sleep there as my guard. In the morning the 
collectors w’-ere set to change the j>lant-papers, while I 
exxflored the neighhourhood, and having taken observa- 
tions and breakfasted, we were ready to start at 
10 A.n. 
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Follomiig the same ridge, after a few miles of ascent 
over mucli broken gneiss rock, the Ghorkas led me 
aside to the top of a knoll, 9,300 feet high, covered 
with stunted bushes, and commanding a splendid view 
to the west, of the broad, low, well cultivated valley of 
the Tambur, and the extensive town of Dunkotah 
on its banks, about twenty -five miles off; the capital of 
this part of Nepal, and famous for its manufactory of 
paper from the bark of the Daphne. Here too I 
gained a fine view of the plains of India, including the 
course of the Cosi river, w^hich, receiving the Arun and 
Tambur, debouches into the Ganges opposite Colgong. 

A little further on I crossed the main ridge of 
Sakkiazung, a chain stretching for miles to the 
westward from PhuUoot on Singalelah, and forming the 
most elevated and conspicuous transverse range in this 
part of Nepal. Silver firs {Abm WehUand) are fomid 
on all the summits ; but to my regret none occurred in 
our path, wliich led just below their limit (10,000 feet) : 
there were, however, a few yews, exactly like the English. 
The TOW that opened on cresting this range was again 
magnificent, of Kincliinjunga, the western snows of 
Nepal, and the valley of the Tambur, 'ivinding amongst 
wooded and cultivated hills to a long line of black- 
peaked, rugged mountains, sparingly snowed, which 
intervene between Kinchinjimga and the gi'eat Nepal 
niountain before mentioned. For fully forty miles 
to the northward there were no lofty forest-clad 
mountains: villages appeared everywhere, with crops 
of golden mustard and purple buckwheat in full flower; 
yellow rice and maize, green hem|), pulse, radishes, 
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barley, and brown millet. Here and tliere deep groves 
of oranges, the broad-leafed banana, and sugar-cane, 
skirted the bottoms of the valleys, through which the 
streams rushed in white foam over their rocky beds. 
IChichinjunga was the most prominent object to the 
north-east, with its sister peaks of Kubra (24,005 feet), 
and Jminoo (25,312 feet). All these presented bare 
cliffs for several thousand feet below their summits, 
composed of white rock with a faint pink tint on the 
other hand tlie cliffs of the lofty Nepal mountain in the 
far west were all black. From the smnmit two routes to 
the Tambur presented themselves ; one, the main road, 
led west and south along the ridge, and then turned 
north, descending to the river ; the otlier was shorter, 
leading down to the Pemmi river, and thence along its 
banks, west to the Tambur. I chose the latter. 

The descent was very abrupt to the bed of the Pemmi, 
2000 feet ; and the path was infamously bad, generally 
narrow, winding, and rocky, leading among tangled 
shrubs and large boulders, brambles, nettles, and 
thorny bushes, often in the bed of the torrent, or 
crossing spurs covered with forest. A little cultivation 
was occasionally met with on the narrow flat pebbly 
terraces which fringed the stream, usually of rice, and 
sometimes of the small-leaved variety of hemp grown 
as a narcotic. 

In one little rocky deU the w^ater gushed through a 
hole in a soft stratum in the gneiss ; a trifling circum- 
stance which was not lost upon the crafty Brahmins, 
who had cut a series of regular holes for the water, 
ornamented the rocks with red paint, and a row of 
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little iron trkleiits of Siva, and dedicated the wliole to 
Mahadeo. , . ,, 

In some spots the vegetation was exceedingly fine, 
and several large trees occurred : I measured a Toon 
(Cedrela) thirty feet in girth at five feet above the 
ground. The sldrts of the forest were adorned with 
numerous jungle flowers, rice crops, wild cherry-trees 
covered with scarlet blossoms, and trees of the purple 
and lilac Bauhinia ; while Thunbergia, Convolvulus, 
and other climbers, hung in graceful festoons from the 
boughs, and on the dry micaceous rocks the Luculia 
gratissima, one of our choice hot-house ornaments, 
grew in profusion, its gorgeous heads of blossoms 
scentmg the air. 

At tlie junction of the Pemmi and Khawa rivers, 
elevated 2250 feet, appeared many trees and plants of the 
Terai and plains, as pomegranate, peepul, and sal ; witli 
extensive fields of cotton, indigo, and irrigated rice. 

We followed the north bank of the Kliawa, westerly, 
through a gorge between high cliffs, and reached the 
east bank of the Tambur, on the 13th of November’, 
at its junction with the Klrawa. It formed a grand 
stream, larger than the Teesta, of a pale, sea-green, 
muddy colour, and flowed rapidly with a strong ripple, 
but no foam ; it rises six feet in the rains, but ice 
never descends nearly so low; its breadth was sixty to 
eighty yards, and that of the foaming Khawa twelve to 
fifteen yards. I camped at the fork of the rivers, on a 
fine terrace fifty feet above the water, about seventy 
yards long, and one hundred broad, quite flat-topped, 
and composed of shingle, gravel, &c., with enormous 
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water-worn boulders; it was girt by another broken 
terrace, twelve feet or so above the water, and covered 
with long grass and bushes. 

The main road from Ilani to Wallanchoon, which I 
quitted on Sakldazung, descends steeply on the op- 
posite bank of the river : there is considerable traffic 
along it ; and I was visited by numbers of natives, all 
Hindoos, who coolly squatted before my tent door, 
and stared with their large black, vacant, lustrous eyes ; 
they appeared singularly indolent, and great beggars. 

The land seems highly favoured by nature, and the 
population, though so scattered, is, in reality, con- 
siderable, the varied elevation giving a large surface ; 
but the natives care for no more than will satisfy their 
immediate wants. The river swarms with fish, but 
they are too lazy to catch them, and they have seldom 
anytliing better to give or seU than sticks of sugar- 
cane, wffiich when peeled form a refreshing morsel in 
these scorching marches. They have few and poor 
oranges, citrons, and lemons, very bad plantains, and 
but little else ; — eggs, fowls, and milk are all scarce. 
Horned cattle are of course never killed by Hindoos, 
and it was but seldom that I could replenish my larder 
with a Idd. Potatos are unknown, but my Sepoys often 
brought me large coarse radishes and legumes. 

From the junction of the rivers the road led up the 
Tambur to M}wva Guola; about sixteen miles by the 
river, but fully tliirty-five as we wound, ascended, and 
descended, during three days’ marches. We were 
ferried across the stream in a canoe formed of a hollow 
trunk of Toon tliiity feet long, and much ruder than 
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tliat o£ tlie New Zealander. I watched my i)arty 
crossing by hoat-loads of fifteen each ; the Bhotan men 
hung little scraps of rags on the bushes before em- 
barking, — the votiye ojfferings of a Boodhist through- 
out central Asia the Lepcha, less civilised, scooped 
up a little water in the palm of his hand, and scattered 
it about, invoking the river god of his simple creed. 

We always encamjied ujion gravelly terraces a few 
feet above the river ; its banks were very steep for COO 
feet above the stream, though the mountains wliich 
flanked it did not exceed 4000 to 5000 feet: this is a 
constant phenomenon in the Himalaya, and the paths, 
when within a few hundred feet of the rivers, are in 
consequence excessively steep and difficult; it Avould 
have been impossible to have taken ponies along that 
we followed, which was often not a foot broad, running 
along very steep cliffs, at a dizzy height above the 
river, and engineered with much ingenuity : often the 
bank was abandoned altogether, and we ascended 
several thousand feet to descend again. Owing to the 
steepness of these banks, and the reflected heat, the 
valley, even at this season, was excessively hot and close 
during the day, even wdien the temperature was below 
70°, and tempered by a brisk breeze which rushes 
upwards from sunrise to sunset. The sun’s rays at this 
season do not, in many places, reach the bottom of 
these valleys mitil 10 a.m., and are withdrawn by 3 p.m. ; 
and the radiation to a clear sky is so powerful that dew 
frequently forms in the shade, throughout the day, and 
it is common at 10 a.m. to find the thermometer sink 
from 70^ in a spot dried by the sun, to 40° in the shade 
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close by, where the snn has not yet penetrated. Snow 
never falls. 

In one place the road ascended for 2000 feet above 
the river, to the village of Chingtam, situated on a lofty 
spur of the west bank, whence I obtained a grand view 
of the upper course of the river, flowing in a tremen- 
dous chasm, flanked by well- cultivated Inlls, and 
emerging fifteen miles to the northward, from black 
mountains of savage grandeur, whose precipitous faces 
were streaked with snow, and the tops of the lower 
ones crowned with the tabular -branched silver-fir, 
contrasting strongly with the tropical luxuriance 
around. Chingtam is an extensive village, covering 
an area of two miles, and surrounded wuth abundant 
cultivation ; the houses, which are built in clusters, are 
of wood, or wattle and mud, with grass thatch. The 
villagers, though an indolent, staring race, are quiet 
and respectable ; the men are handsome, the women, 
though less so, often good-looking. They have fine 
cattle, and excellent crops. 

Immediately above Chingtam, the Tambur is joined 
by a large afiduent from the west, the Mywa, w^hich is 
here crossed by an excellent iron bridge, formed of 
loops hanging from two chains, along which is laid a 
plank of sal timber. Passing through the village, we 
camped on a broad terrace, from sixty to seventy feet 
above the junction of the rivers. 

Mywa Guola (or bazaar) is a large village frequented 
by Nepalese and Tibetans, who bring salt, wool, gold, 
musk, and blankets, to exchange for rice, coral, and 
other commodities; and a custom-house officer is 
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stationed there, with a few soldiers. The houses are 
of wood, and well built : the public ones are large, 
with verandahs, and galleries of carved wood; the 
workmanship is of Chinese character, and inferior to 
that of Katmandoo ; but in the same style, and tinhlce 
anything I had previously seen. 

The river-terrace is similar to that at the junction of 
the Tambiir and IChawa, but very extensive : the 
stones it contained were of all sizes, from that of a nut 
to huge boulders upwards of fifteen feet long, of which 
many strewed the surface, while others were in the bed 
of the river. 

I was here overtaken by a messenger with letters 
from Dr. Campbell, announcing that the Sikkim Eajali 
had disavowed the refusal to the Governor- GeneraFs 
letter, and had authorised me to return through any 
part of Sikkim I thought proper. The bearer was a 
Lepcha attached to the court ; his dress was that of a 
superior person, being a scarlet jacket over a white 
cotton dress, the breadth of the blue stripes of which 
generally denotes wealth; he was accompanied by a 
sort of attache, who wore a magnificent pearl and gold 
ear-ring, and carried Ms master’s bow, as well as a 
basket on his back ; while an attendant coolie bore 
theii‘ utensils and food* Meepo, or Teshoo (in Tibetan, 
Mr.) Meepo, as he was usually called, soon attached 
himself to me, and proved an active, useful, and intel- 
ligent companion, guide, and often collector, during 
many months afterwards. 

The vegetation round Mjnva Guola is thoroughly 
tropical: the banyan is planted, and thrives tolerably, 
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Leave Mywa — Suspension 'bridge — ^Landslips — ^Vegetation — ^Bees’ nests — 
Glacial plienomena — Tibetans, clotlung, ornaments, amulets, saluta- 
tion, cliildren, dogs — Last Limboo village, Taptiatok — Beautiful 
scenery — Tibet village of Lelyp — EdgeivortJda — Crab-apple — Cba- 
meleon and porcupine — Praying macMne — AMes Brunoniana — 
European plants — Grand scenery — ^Arrive at "Wallancboon — Scenery 
ai*ound“~Trees— Tibet houses — Manis and Mendongs — Tibet house- 
hold — Food- — Tea-soup— Hospitality— Yaks and Zobo, uses and habits 
of— Bhoteas — Yak-hair tents — Guobah of Walloong — Jhatamansi^ — 
Obstacles to proceeding — Climate and weather— Proceed — ^Rhododen- 
drons, &c. — Lichens — Poa> anriua and Shepherd’s purse — Tibet camp 
— Tuquoroma — Scenery of pass— Glaciers and snow — ^Summit — Plants, 
woolly, &c. 

On the 18th Novemher, I left Mjrwa Guola, and 
continiied tip the river to the village of Wallanch on 
or Walloong, which was reached in six marches. The 
snowy peak of Jminoo forms a magnificent feature 
from this point, seen up the narrow gorge of the rirer, 
bearing N.N.E. about tliirty miles. I crossed the 
Mewa, an affluent from the north, by another excellent 
suspension bridge. In these bridges, the principal 
chains are clamped to rocks on either shore, and the 
suspended loops occur at intervals of eight to ten feet ; 
the single sal-plank laid on these loops swings 
terrifically, and the handrails not being four feet high, 
the sense of insecurity is very great. 
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The Wallanchoon path follows the west bank, but 
the biidge above having been carried away, we crossed 
by a plank, and proceeded along very steep banks of 
decomposed schist, affording an insecure footing, 
especially where great landslips had occurred. The 
lateral streams (of a muddy opal green) had cut beds 
20 0 feet deep in the soft earth, and were very troublesome 
to cross, from the crumbling cliffs on either side, and 
their broad swampy channels. 

Five or six mUes above Mywa, the valley contracts 
much, and the Tambur becomes a turbulent river, 
shooting along its course with immense velocity, torn 
into foam as it lashes tlie spurs of rock that flank it, 
and the enomious boulders with which its bed is 
strevm. From this elevation to 9000 feet, its sinuous 
track extends about thirty miles, which gives a fall of 
200 feet to the mile, quadruple of what it is for the 
lower part of its course. So long as its bed is below 
5000 feet, a tropical vegetation prevails, but the steep 
mountain sides above are either bare and grassy, or 
cliffs with scattered shrubs and trees, their summits 
bristling with pines : those faces exposed to the south 
and east are invariably the driest and most grassy ; 
while the opposite are well wooded. 

In the contracted parts of the valley, the mountains 
often dip to the river-bed in precipices, under the 
ledges of which wild bees build pendulous nests, looking 
like huge bats suspended by their wings ; they ai-e two 
or three feet long, and as broad at tlie toji, whence 
they taper downwards: the honey is much sought for, 
except in spring, when it is said to be poisoned by 
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Rliododenciron flowers, just as that, eaten by the 
soldiers in the retreat of the Ten Thousand, was by 
the flowers of the R, jponticwn. 

Above these gorges are enormous accumulations of 
rocks, especially at the confluence of lateral valleys, 
where they rest upon little flats, like the river -terraces 
of Mywa : some of these boulders were thirty or forty 
yards across, and split as if they had fallen from a 
height ; the path passing between the fragments ; they 
are probably due to ancient glacial action, especially 
when laden with such enormous blocks as are probably 
ice-transported. 

A change in the population accompanies that in the 
natural features of the country, Tibetans replacing 
the Nepalese who inhabit the lower region. I daily 
passed parties of ten or a dozen Tibetans, on their 
way to Mywa Guola, laden with salt ; several families 
of these wild, black, and uncouth-looldng people 
generally travelling together. The men were middle- 
sized or small, very square-built and muscular; they 
had no beard, moustache, or wliiskers, the few hairs on 
their faces being carefully removed with tw^eezers. 
They were dressed in loose blanket robes, ghi about 
the waist with a leather belt, in which they placed 
their iron or brass pipes, and from which they sus- 
pended their long knives, chop-sticks, tobacco-pouch, 
tweezers, tinder-box, &c. The robe, boots, and cap 
were gray, or striped with bright colours, and they wore 
skull-caps, and the hair plaited into a pig-tail. 

The women were di‘essed in long flannel petticoats 
and spencer, over which was thrown a sleeveless, short, 
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striped cloak, drawn round the waist by a girdle of 
broad brass or silver links, to which hung their knives, 
scissors, needle-cases, &c., and with which they often 
strapped their childi^en to their backs ; the hair was 
plaited in two tails, and the neck loaded with coral and 
glass beads, and great lumps of amber, glass, and 
agate. Both sexes wore silver rings and ear-rings, set 
with tur(][iioises, and square amulets upon their necks 
and arras, which were boxes of gold or silver, containing 
small idols, or the nail -parings, teeth, or other reliques 
of some sainted Lama, accompanied with musk, 
written prayers, and charms. All were good-humoured 
and amiable-looldng people, very square and Mongolian 
in countenance, with broad mouths, high cheek-bones, 
narrow, upturned eyes, broad, flat noses, and low 
foreheads. White is their natural colour, and rosy 
cheeks are common amongst the younger women and 
children, but all are begrimed with filth and smoke ; 
added to which, they become so weather-worn from 
exposure to the most rigorous climate in the w^orld, 
that their nateal hues are rarely to be recognised. 
Their customary mode of saluting one another is to 
loll out the tongue, grin, nod, and scratch their ear ; 
but this method entails so much ridicule in the low 
countries, that they do not practise it to ISTepalese or 
strangers; most of them when meeting me, raised 
their hands to tlieir eyes, threw themselves on the 
ground, and kotowed most decorousty, humping their 
foreheads three. times on the groimd; even the women 
did this on several occasions. On rising, tliey begged 
for a bucksheesh, which I gave in tobacco or snuff, of 
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which they are iniinoclerately fond. Both men and 
women constantly spin Avool as they travel. 

These groups of Tibetans are singnlaiiy pictoesqiie, 
from the variety in their paii;i-coloixred dresses, and 
their odd appearance. First comes a middle'-aged 
man or woman, driving a little silky Mack yak, grunting 
under his load of ^60 lbs. of salt, besides pots, pans, 
and kettles, stools, climn, and bamboo vessels, keeping 
up a constant rattle ; and perhaps, buried amongst all, 
a rosy-cheeked and lipped baby, sucking a lump of 
cheese-curd. The main body follow in due order, and 
you are soon entangled amidst sheep and goats, each 
■with its two little bags of salt: beside these stalks 
the huge, grave, bull-headed mastiff, loaded like the * 
rest, his glorious bushy tail thrown over his back in a 
majestic sweep,* and a thick collar of scarlet wool 
round his neck and shoulders, setting off his long silky 
coat to the best advantage ; he is decidedly the noblest 
looking of the party, especially if a fine and pure black 
one, for they are often very ragged, dun-colomed, sorry 
beasts. He seems rather out of place, neither 
guarding nor keeping the party together, but he kno-^vs 
that neither yaks, sheep, nor goats, require his atten- 
tion ; all are perfectly tame, so he takes his share of 
work as salt-carrier by day, and watches by night as 
well. The children bring up the rear, laughing and 
chotting together; they, too, have their loads, even 
to the youngest that can waUc alone. 

The last village of the Limboos, Taptiatok, is large, 
and occupies a remarkable ampMtheatre, apparently a 
lake-bed, in the course of the Tambur. After proceeding 
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some way through a narrow gorge, along wMch the 
river foamed and roared, the sudden opening out of 
this broad, oval expanse, more than a mile long, was 
Yerj strildng : the mountains rose bare and steep, the 
•west flank terminating in shivered masses of rock, 
while that on the right w^as more undulating, dry, 
and grassy: the surface was a flat gravel-bed, through 
which meandered the rippling stream, fringed with 
alder. It was a beautiful spot, the clear, cool, mur- 
muring river, with its rapids and shallows, forcibly 
reminding me of a trout-stream in the highlands of 
Scotland. 

Beyond Taptiatok we again crossed the river, and 
, ascended over dry, grassy, or rocky simrs to Lelyp, 
the first Bhotea village; it stands on a hill fully 1000 
feet above the river, and commands a splendid view up 
the Yalloong and Kambachen valleys, which open 
immediately to the east, and apjiear as stupendous 
chasms in the moimtains leading to the perpetual 
snows of Kinchin-junga. There were about fifty houses 
in tlie village, of wood and thatch, neatly fenced in -with 
wattle, the ground being carefully cultivated with 
radishes, buckwheat, wheat, and millet. A Lama, the 
head-man of the place, came out to greet us, with his 
family and a whole troop of villagers ; none had ever 
before seen an Englishman, and I fear they formed no 
flattering opinion of the specimen no-^v 2 )resented to 
them, as they seemed infinitely amused at my appear- 
ance, and one jolly dame cla];)ped her hands to her 
sides, and laughed at my spectacles, till the hills 
echoed. 
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Elmacjims was common here, with EdgewortJda Gard- 
neri* a beautiful shrub, with globes of waxy, cow^slij)- 
coloured, deliciously scented flowers; also a wild apple, 
wiiich bears a small austere fruit, lilce the Siberian 
crab. Ill the bed of the river rice was still cultivated, 
and sub -tropical plants continued. I saw, too, a 
chameleon and a porcupine, indicating much warmth, 
and seeming quite foreign to the heart of these stupen- 
dous mountains. From 6000 to 7000 feet, plants of 
the temxierate regions blend with the tropical ; such as 
rhododendron, oak, ivy, geranium, berberry, and 
clematis, which all made their appearance at Loong- 
toong, another Bhotea village. Here, too, I first saw 
a praying-machine turned by w’-ater ; it was enclosed in • 
a little wooden house, and consisted of an upright 
cylinder containing a prayer, and with tlie words, “ Om 
ManiPadmi om,” (Hail to him of the Lotus and Jewel) 
painted on the circumference: it was placed over a 
stream, and made to rotate on its axis hy a spindle 
wMcli passed through the floor of the building into the 
ivater, where it w^as terminated by a wheel. 

Above this the road followed the west bank of the 
river; the latter \vas a furious torrent, fringed with a 
sombre vegetation, dripping witli moisture, and covered 
with long pendulous lichen, and mosses. The road 
w’as very rocky and difficult, sometimes leading along 
bluff faces of clifls by wooden steps, and single rotten 
planks. At 8000 feet I met with Firs, wiiose trunks 
I had seen strewing the river for some miles lower 
down : the first that occurred was Abies Bnmoniana^ 

^ A kind of Daplmo, from wiiose bark the Nepal paper is manufactured. 
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a beautiful species, wliicli forms a stately pyramid, 
with branches spreading lilce the cedar, and drooping 
gracefully on all sides. It is unknown on the outer 
ranges of Silddm, and in the interior occupies a belt 
about 1000 feet lower than the silver fir. Many sub- 
alpine plants occur here, as rose, thistles, alder, birch, 
ferns, berberry, holly, anemone, strawberry, raspberry, 
the alpine bamboo, and oaks. The scenery is as grand 
as any pictured by Salvator Bosa ; a river roaiing in 
sheets of foam, sombre woods, crags of gneiss, and tier 
upon tier of lofty mountains flanked and crested mth 
groves of black firs, terminating in snow-sprinkled 
rocky pealcs. 

I now found the temperature getting rapidly cooler, 
both that of the air, wliich here at 8,066 feet fell to 32° 
in the night, and that of the river, which was always 
below 40°. It was in these narrow valleys only, that I 
observed the return cold current rushing down the 
river-courses during the nights, which were usually 
brilliant and very cold, vith copious dew : so powerful, 
indeed, was the radiation, that the upper blanlvet of my 
bed became coated with moisture, from tlie rapid 
abstraction of heat by the frozen tarpauHn of my tent. 

I arrived at the village of Walloong, or ‘Wallanchoon, 
on the 23rd of November. Its situation is fine and open, 
the Tambur valley there differing from any part lower 
down in all its natural features ; being broad, with a 
rapid but not turbulent stream, very grassy, and both the 
base and sides of the flanking mountains covered with 
luxuriant dense bushes of rhododendron, rose, ber- 
berry, and juniper. There was but little snow on the 
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iBOiintams aroimd, are bare and craggy above^ 

but sloping below. Bleak and forbidding as the 
situation of any Himalayan village at 10,000 feet 
elevation rmist be, that of Wallanchoon was rendered 
more so from the comparatively few trees ; for though 
tlie silver fir and juniper were botli abundant higher up 
the valley, they had been felled here for building 
materials, fuel, and export to Tibet. From the naked 
limbs and gaunt black trunks of those that remained, 
stringy masses of bleached lichen ([fmoYt) many feet 
long, streamed in the wind : both men and women seemed 
fond of decorating their hair with wreaths of this Hchen, 
dyed yellow with leaves of Sy7nplocos, 

The village was very large, and occupied a flat on the 
east bank of the river, covered with huge boulders : the 
ascent to it was extiemely steep, probably over an ancient 
moraine, though I did not recognise it as such at 
the time. Cresting this, the valley at once opened, and 
I was almost startled with the sudden change from 
a gloomy gorge to an open flat and a populous village 
of large and good painted wooden houses, ornamented 
%vith hundreds of long poles and vertical flags, looking 
like the fleet of some foreign port ; while swarms 
of good-natured, intolerably dirty Tibetans, were 
kotowing to me as I advanced. 

The houses crept up the base of the mountain, 
on the flank of which was a vei’y large, long convent ; 
two-storied, and painted scarlet, with a low black roofi 
and backed by a grove of dark junipers ; and the hill- 
sides around were thickly studded with bushes of deep 
green rhododendron, scarlet berberry, and withered 
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ty teet Jiigli, and forty to eigLty feet lon^ 
accommodatmg sereraJ families. All were bml 
iigit strong pine-planks, the interstices hetweei 
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•were filled with yak-dimg ; and they sometimes rested 
on a low foundation wall: the door was generally 
at the gable end ; it opened with a latch and string, 
and turned on a wooden pivot ; the only window was a 
slit closed by a shutter; and the roofs were very 
low-x>itched, covered with shingles kej)t down by stones. 
The paths ivere narrow and filthy ; and the only 
public buildings besides the convents were Manis and 
Mendongs ; of these the former are square -roofed 
temples, containing row^s of praying- cylinders placed 
close together, from fom to six feet high, and gaudily 
painted; some are turned by hand, and others by 
w^ater: the latter are walls ornamented with slabs 
of clay and mica slate, with Oni Mani Padmi om 
w’'eU carved on them in two characters, and rej)eated 
ad infinitum. 

A Tibetan household is very slovenly ; the family 
live higgledy-piggledy in two or more apartments, the 
largest of which has an open fire on the earth, or 
on a stone if the floor be of wood. The pots and tea- 
pots are earthen and copper ; and these, with the 
bamboo churn for tlie brick tea, some w'ooden and 
metal spoons, bowds, and platters, comprise all the 
kitchen utensils. 

Every one carries in tlie breast of his robe a little 
w^ooden cux) for daily use ; neatly turned from the 
knotted roots of maple. The Tibetan chiefly consumes 
barley, wheat, or buckwheat meal— the latter confined 
to the poorer classes— with milk, butter, curd, and 
parched wheat; fowls, eggs, pork, and yak flesh wdien 
he can afford it, and radishes, a few potatos, legumes, 
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and turnips in tlieir short season. His driiik is a 
sort of soup made from brick tea, of wMch a handful of 
leaves is churned up with salt, butter, and soda, then 
boiled and transferred to the tea-pot, whence it is 
poured scalding hot into each cup, which the good 
woman of the house keeps incessantly re|)lenisliing, and 
urging you to drain. Sometimes, but more rarely, the 
Tibetans make a chink by pouring boiling water over 
malt, as the Lepchas do over millet. A pipe of yellow 
mild Chinese tobacco generally follows the meal ; more 
often, however, their tobacco is brought from the plains 
of India, when it is of a very inferior description. 
The jhpe, carried in the girdle, is of brass or iron, 
often mth an agate, amber, or bamboo mouth-piece. 

Many herds of fine yaks were grazing about Wallan- 
choon : there were a few ponies, sheep, goats, fowls, and 
2)igs, but very little cultivation except turnij)s, radishes, 
and potatos. The yak is a very tame, domestic 
animal, often handsome, and a true bison in appear- 
ance ; it is invaluable to these mountaineers from its 
strengtii and hardmess, accomplishing, at a slow pace, 
twenty miles a day, bearing either tw^o bags of salt or 
rice, or four to six planks of pine-w^ood slung along 
both flanks. Their ears are generally pierced, and 
ornamented with a tuft of scarlet worsted,* they have 
large and beautiful eyes, spreading horns, long silky 
hair, and grand bushy tails: black is their prevailing 
colour, hut red, dun, parti-coloured, and white are 
common. In winter, the flocks gi’aze below 8000 feet, 
on account of the great quantity of snow above that 
height; in summer they find pasturage as high as 
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17,000 feet, consisting of grass and small tufted sedges, 
on ’vvliicdi tliey bro^?se with avidit 3 ^ 

The zobo, or cross between the 311 k and hill cow 
(inncli resembling the English cow), is but rarely seen 
in these mountains, tlioiigh common in the North West 
Hiniala^'a. The yak is used as a beast of burden ; and 
much of the wealth of the people consists in its rich 
milk and curd, which are eaten either fresh or dried, or 
powdered into a kind of meal. The ha,ir is spun into 
ropes, and woven into a covering for their tents, which is 
quite pervious to wind and rain; ^ from the same material 
are made the gauze shades for the e^^es used in crossing 
the snowy j)asses. The bushy tail forms the well- 
known “chowry ” or fl 3 ’’-flapper of the plains of India; 
the bones and dung serve for fuel. The female drops 
one calf in April; and the young yaks are very full of 
gambols, tearing up and down the steep grassy and 
rocky slopes: their flesh is much richer and more 
juicy than common veal; that of the old yak is sliced 
and dried in the sun, forming jerked meat, which 
is eaten raw, the scanty proxiortion of fat preventing it 
becoming veiy rancid, so that I found it x)alatable 
food: it is called scliat-tclieih meat). I never 

observed the 3 "ak to be anno 3 ’'ed by any insects ; indeed 
at the elevation it inhabits, there are no large dix)tera, 
hots, or gadflies to infest it. It loves steex> places, 
delighting to scramble among rocks, and to sun its 
black hide perched on the glacial boulders wliicli 
strew the WaUanchoon flat, and on which these beasts 

* The latter, liowever, is of little coiiseq-aeuce in the dry climate of 
Tibet. 
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and turnips in tlieir short season. His drink is a 
sort of soup made from brick tea, of which a handful of 
leaves is churned up with salt, butter, and soda, then 
boiled and transferred to tlie tea-pot, whence it is 
poured scalding hot into each cup, which the good 
woman of the house keeps incessantly replenishing, and 
you to drain. Sometimes, but more rarely, the 
Tibetans make a drink by pouring boiling water over 
malt, as tlie Lepchas do over mUlet. A pipe of yeUow 
nuld Chinese tobacco generally follows the meal; more 
often, however, their tobacco is bi'ought fr'om the plains 
of India, when it is of a veiy inferior description. 
The pipe, earned in tlie girdle, is of brass or iron, 
often with an agate, amber, or bamboo mouth-piece. 

Many herds of fine j'-aks were grazing about Wallan- 
choon : there were a few ponies, sheep, goats, fowls, and 
pigs, but very little cultivation except turnips, radishes, 
and potatos. The yak is a very tame, domestic 
animal, often handsome, and a true bison in appeai'- 
ance ; it is invaluable to tliese momitaineers fr’om its 
strength and hardiness, accomplishing, at a slow pace, 
twenty miles a day, bearing either two bags of salt or 
rice, or four to six planks of pine-wood slung along 
both flanks. Their ears are generally pierced, and 
ornamented with a tuft of scarlet worsted; tliey have 
large and beautiful eyes, spreading horns, long silky 
hail-, and grand bushy tails : black is their iirevailing 
colour, but red, dun, parti-coloured, and white are 
common. In winter, the flocks graze below 8000 feet, 
on accoimt of the great quantity of snow above that 
height; in summer they find pasturage as high as 
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17,000 feet, consisting of grass and small tufted sedges, 
on Avliicli they browse with avidity. 

The zobo, or cross between the 3 ^ak and hill cow 
(much resembling the English cow), is but rarely seen 
in these moniitains, though common in the North West 
Himala^^a. The yak is used as a beast of burden ; and 
much of the wealth of the peox^le consists in its rich 
millv and curd, which are eaten either fresh or dried, or 
powdei’ed into a kind of meal. The hair is sjmn into 
ropes, and woven into a covering for their tents, which is 
quite pervious to wind and rain ; * from the same material 
are made the gauze shades for the eyes used in crossing 
the snowy passes. The bushy tail forms the well- 
Imown “ chowry ” or hy-flapper of the plains ot India; 
the bones and dung serve for fuel. The female drops 
one calf in April ; and the young yaks are very full of 
gambols, tearing up and down the steep grassy and 
rocky slopes: their flesh is much licher and more 
juicy than common veal ; that of the old yak is sliced 
and dried in the sim, fonning jerked meat, which 
is eaten raw, the scanty proportion of fat preventing it 
becoming very rancid, so that I found it palatable 
food : it is called schaHcheu (chiecl meat). I never 
observed the yak to be annoyed by any insects ; indeed 
at the elevation it inhabits, there are no large diptera, 
hots, or gadflies to infest it. It loves steep places, 
delighting to scramble among rocks, and to sim its 
black hide perched on the glacial boulders which 
strew the Wallanchoon fiat, and oh wdiich these beasts 

* The latter, liowever, is of little consefiaenee in the <3ry climate of 
■Tibet. ■ 
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always sleep. Tlieir average value is from two to 
tliree pounds, but the price varies with the season. In 
autumn, when' her calf is Idlled for food, the mother 
will yield no milk, tmless the herdsman gives her 
the calf s foot to lick, or lays a stuffed skin before her, to 
fondle, wiiieh she does with eagerness, expressing her 
satisfaction by short gTimts, exactly like those of 
a pig, a sound which replaces the low uttered by 
ordinary cattle. The yak, though indifferent to ice- 
and snow and to changes of temperature, cannot endime- 
hunger so long as the sheep, nor pick its wa}’’ so well 
upon stony ground. Neither can it hear damp heat,, 
for which reason it will not live in summer below 7000 
feet, where liver disease carries it off after a ver^r 
few years.* Lastly, the yak is ridden, especially 
by the Lamas, wLo find its shaggy coat warm, and its 
pace eas}"; under these circumstances it is always led.. 
The wild yak or bison (Ddiong) of central Asia, the 
superb progenitor of this animal, is the largest native 
animal of Tibet, in various parts of which comitry it is 
found; and the Tibetans say, in reference to its size, 

* Nevertheless, the yak seems to have survived the voyage to England.. 
I find in Turner’s Tibet” (p. 189), that a bull sent by that traveller tO' 
Mr. Hastings, reached England alive, and after suffering from languor, so* 
far recovered its health and vigour as to become the father of many calves. 
Turner does not state hy vphat mother these calves were horn, an important 
omission, as he adds that all these died but one cow, which bore a calf by 
an Indian bull. A painting of the yak (copied into Turner’s book) hy 
Stubbs, the animal painter, may be seen in the Museum of the Eoyal 
College of Surgeons, London. The artist is probably a little indebted tO’ 
description for the appearance of its hair in a native state, for it is repre- 
sented much too even in length, and reaching to too uniform a depth from 
the flanks. 
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that tlie liver is a load for a tame yak. The Sikkim 
Dewaii gave Dr. Campbell and myself an animated 
accoimt of the chase of this animal, which is hunted 
by large dogs, and shot witli a blunderbuss: it is 
imtameable and fierce, falling upon you with horns and 
chest, and if he rasps you witli his tongue, it is so 
rough as to scrape the flesh . from the bones. The 
horns are used as drinking-cups in marriage feasts, and 
on other grand occasions. My readers are probably 
familiar with Messrs. Hue and Gabet's account of 
a herd of these animals being frozen fast in the head- 
waters of the Yangtsekiang river. 

The inhabitants of these frontier districts belong to 
two very diflferent tribes, but all are alil^e called 
Bhoteas (from Bhote, the proper name of Tibet), and 
have for many centuries been located in what is — 'in 
climate and natural features— a neutral ground between 
dry Tibet Proper, and tlie wet Himalayan gorges. 
They inhabit a climate too cold for either the Lepcha 
or Nepalese, migrating between COOO and 15,000 feet 
with the seasons, accompanied by their herds. In 
appearance, religion, manners, customs, and language, 
they are Tibetans and Lama Booddhists, but they pay 
tax to the Nepal and Sikkim Eajahs, to whom they 
render immense service by keeping up and facilitating 
the trade in salt, wool, musk, could hardly 

be conducted without their co-operation. They levy a 
small tax on all imports, and trade a little on their own 
account, but are generally poor and very indolent. In 
their alpine summer quarters tliey grow scanty crops 
of wheat, baiie.y, turnips, and radishes ; and at their 
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winter quarters, as at Loongtoong, tlie better classes 

cultivate fine eroi^s of buckwheat, millet, spinach, &c. ; 
though seldom enough for tlieir support, as in sprmg 
they are obliged to buy rice from the inhabitants of 
tlie lower regions. Equally dependent on Nepal and 
Tibet, they very naturally hold themselves independent 
of both ; and I found that my roving commission from 
the Nepal Eajah was not respected, and my guard of 
Gliorkas held very cheap. . 

On my arrival at Wallanclioon, I was conducted to 
two tents, each about eight feet long, of yak’s hair, 
striped blue and wliite, which had been pitched close 
to the village for my accommodation. Though the best 
that could be provided, and larger than 1113^ own, they 
were wretched in the extreme, being of so loose a 
texture that the wind blew through them : each %vas 
formed of two cloths 'with a long slit between them, 
that ran across the top, givmg egress to the smoke, and 
ingress to the weather: they were suppoiied on two 
short jieles, kept to the ground by large stones, and 
fastened by y^ak s harr ropes. A. fire "was smokinof 
vigorously in the centre of one, and some planks were 
laid at the end for my bed. A crowd of people soon 
came to stare and loll out their tongues at me, my 
party, and travelling equipage; though very civil, and 
only offensive in smell, they were troublesome, from 
their eager curiosity to see and handle everything; so 
that I had to place a oii’cle of stones round the tents, 
whilst a soldier stood by, on the alert to keep them off. 

A more idle people are not to be foimd, except with 
regard to spinning, which is their constant occupation, 
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every man and woman carrying a bundle of wool in the 
breast of their garments, which is spun by hand with a 
spindle, and wound off on two cross-pieces at its lower 
end. Spinning, smoking, and tea-drinking are their 
chief pursuits ; and the women take all the active 
duties of the dairy and house. They live very happily 
together, fighting being almost unknown. 

Soon after my arrival I ’was waited on by the Guobah 
(or head-man), a tall, good-looking person, dressed in a 
purple woollen robe, with good ]Doaii and coral ear and 
finger rings, and a broad ivory ring over the left 
thumb, as a guard when using the bow- ; he wore a 
neat thick white felt cap, with the border turned uj), 
and a silk tassel on the top; this he removed 'with both 
hands and held before him, bowmg three times on 
entering. He was followed by a cro-wd, some of whom 
were his own people, and brought a 2n'esent of a kid, 
fowls, rice, and eggs, and some S];)ilienard roots {Nar- 
dostaeJiys Jatamans% a species of valerian smelling 
strongly of patchouli), which is a very favoiuite per- 
fume. After paying some comiffiments, he show^ed 
me round the village. During my walli I found that I 
had a good many objections to overrule before I could 
proceed to tlie Wallanchoon pass, nearly two days’ 
journey to the northward. In the first j)lac€, the 
Guobah dis2)uted the Nepal Rajah’s authority to pass 
me through his dominions ; and besides the natural 
jealousy of this people when intruded u2:>on, they have 
very good reasons for concealing the amount of revenue 

* A broad ring of tHs material, agate, or clialcedony, is a mark of rank 
here, as amongst the Man-clioos, and tbrongbout Central Asia, 
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they raise from their position, and for heeping up the 
delusion that they alone can endure the excessive 
climate of these regions, or imdergo the hardships and 
toil of tlie salt trade. My passport said nothing about 
the passes; my people, and especiaUy the Ghorkas, 
detested the keen, cold, and cutting wind; at Mywa 
Ouola, I had been persuaded by the Havildar to put 
off providing snow-boots and blankets, on the assm-ance 
that I should easily get them at WaUoong, which I 
now found all but impossible. My provisions were 
running shoit, and I had no present hope of replenish- 
ing them. All my pai-ty had, I fomid, reckoned on the 
certainty that I should have had enough of tliis 
elevation and weather by the time I reached Wallooim 
Some of them fell sick; the Guobah swore that the 
passes were fiill of snow, and had been impracticable 
since October; and tlie Ghorka Havildar respectfully 
deposed that lie liad no orders relative to the pass 
Prompt measui-es were requisite, so I told all my people* 
that I should stop the next day at WaUoong, and 
proceed on the foUomng on a three days’ journey to 
ae pass, with or witliout the Guobah’s permission. 
lo the Ghorka soldiers I said that tlie preknt they 
would receive, and the character they would take to 
their commandant, depended on them carrjdng out tliis 
pomt winch had been fully explained befce stai-ting. 

to d my servants that tliem pay and reward depended 
on their implicit obedience. I took the Guobah aside 
and showed him ti-oops of yaks (tethered by halters and 
toggles to a long rope stretched between two rocks) 
which had tliat morning anived laden with salt from’ 
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ilie north ; I told him it was vain to try and deceive 
me ; that my passport was ample, that I should expect 
a guide, provisions, and snow-hoots the next day ; and 
that every impediment and every facility should he 
reported to the rajah. . ' ■ 

During my two clays’ stay at ’Walloong, the weather 
was hitterty cold : as heretofore, the nights and 
mornings were cloudless, hut hy noon the whole sky 
became murky. At this season the prospect -was 
clreaiy in the extreme; and the quantity of snow upon 
the mountains, Avhich was continually increasing, held 
out a dismal promise for my chance of exploring lofty 
uninhabited regions. All annual and deciduous vege- 
tation was long past, and the lofty Himalayas are very 
lioor in mosses and lichens, as compared with arctic 
regions in general. The temperature fluctuated from 
22^ at sunrise, to 50® at 10 a.m. ; one night it fell to 
0|®. Throughout * the day, a south wind blew strong 
and cold uj) the valley, and at sunset it was replaced h}^ 
a keen north blast, piercing through tent and blankets. 
Though the sun’s rays were hot for an hour or two in 
the morning, their genial influence was never felt in the 
wind. The sky, when cloudless, was generally a cold 
blue or steel-grey colour, but at night the stars were 
I-irge, and twinkled gloriously. In my tent the tempe- 
rature fluctuated with the state of the fire, from 20® at 
night to 58® when the sun beat on it; but the only 
choice "was between cold and suffocating smoke. 

After a good many conferences with the Giiobah, 
some bulljing, persuasions, and the prescribing of pills, 
prayers, and charms in the shape of warm water, for 
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the sick of the village, -vYhereby I gained some favonr, 
I was, on the 25tli Nov., gradgingiy prepared for the 
trip to Wallanchoon pass, with a guide, and some snow-- 
boots for those of my party wdiom I took with me. 

The path lay north-west up the yalley, which became 
thicMy wooded with silver-fir and juniper ; w^e gradually 
ascended, crossing many streams from lateral gulleys, 
and huge masses of boulders. Evergreen rhododen- 
drons soon replaced the fiu’S, growing in inconceivable 
profusion, especially on the slopes fiicing the south- 
east, and with no other shrubs or tree -vegetation, but 
scattered bushes of rose, Spiraea, dw-arf juniper, stunted 
birch, willow, honey-suckle, berberry, and mountain- 
ash. At 12,000 feet the valley w^as wild, open, and 
broad, with sloping mountains clothed for 1000 feet 
with dark-gi’een rhododendron bushes ; the river ran 
rapidly, and was broken into falls here and there. 
Huge angular masses of rock were scattered about, and 
snow}^ peaks tow^ered over the surrounding mountains, 
w^hile among the latter narrow gulleys led up to blue 
patches of glacial ice, with trickling streams and shoots 
of stones. Dwarf rhododendrons with strongly-scented 
leaves (E. anthopogon miA setosim), and abimdance 
of a little exactly like hng, with woody 

stems and tufted branches, gave a heathery appearance 
to the hill-sides. The prevalence of lichens, common 
to the Himalaya and to Scotland (especially L, geo- 
gra'pMcus), which coloured the rocks, added an addi- 
tional feature to the resemblance to Scotch Higliland 
scenery. Along the narrow path I found the tw-o com- 
monest of all British w^eeds, a grass {Poa annua), and the 
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slieplierd’s purse ! They had evidently been imported 
by man and yaks, and as they do not occur in India, I 
could not but regard these little wanderers Ixom the 
north with the deepest interest. 

Such incidents as these give rise to trains of re- 
flection ill the mind of the naturalist traveller ; and the 
farther he may be from home, the more wild and 
desolate the country he is exploring, the greater the 
difficulties and dangers under which he encounters 
these subjects of his earliest studies in science; so 
much keener is the delight with wiiich he recognises 
them, and the more lasting is the impression which 
they leave. At this moment these common w^eeds 
vividly recal to me that wild scene, and remind me 
how I went on my way, taxing my memory for all it 
knew of the geogra|)hical distribution of the shepherd’s 
purse, and musing on the probabihty of the plant 
having found its way thither over Central Asia, and 
on the ages that may have been occupied in its march. 

On reaching 18,000 feet, the ground was everywhere 
hard and frozen, and I experienced the first symptoms 
of lassitude, headache, and giddiness ; which, however, 
were but slight, and only came on with severe exertion. 

We encountered a group of Tibetans, encamped to 
leeward of an immense boulder of gneiss, against which 
they had raised a shelter with the salt-bags removed 
from tbeir herd of yaks, which was grazing close by. 
They looked miserably cold and haggard, and their 
eyes, much inflamed and bloodshot, testified t(h the 
hardships they had endured in their march from the 
salt regions : they w^ere crouched round a small fire of 
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juniper wood, smoking iron pipes wdtli agate moutli- 
pieces. A resting-kouse was in siglit across tke stream 
— a loose stone hut, to which we repaired. I wondered 
why these Tibetans had not taken possession of it, not 
being then aware of the value they attach to a rock, on 
account of the great wminth which it imbibes from the 
sun’s rays during the day, and retains at night. Tliis 
invaluable property of otherwise inhospitable granite I 
had afterwards many opportunities of proving ; and 
when driven to such shelter as rude natoe might 
afford on the bleak mountain, I have had mj blankets 
laid beneath “ the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” 

The name of Dhamersala is applied, in the mountains 
as in the plains of India, to a house provided for the 
accommodation of travellers, whether it be one of the 
beautiful caravanserais built to gratify the piety, osten- 
tation, or benevolence of a rajah, or such a miserable 
shieling as that of Tuquoroma, in which we took up 
our quarters, at 18,000 feet elevation. A cheerful fire 
soon blazed on the earthen floor, filling the room with 
the pungent odour of juniper, which made our eyes 
smart and water. The Ghorkas withdrew to one 
corner, and my Lepchas to a second, wliile one end 
was screened off for my couch; unluckily the wall 
faced the north-east, and in that direction there was a 
gulley in the snowy mountains, down which the wind 
swept with violence, penetrating to my bed. I had 
calculated upon a good night’s rest here, which I much 
needed, having been worried and unwell at Wallaii- 
ehoon, owing to the Guobah’s obstinacy. I had not 
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then learnt how to treat such conduct, and just before 
retiring to rest had further been informed by the 
Havildar that the Guobah had declared we should lind 
no food on our return. To remain in these mountains 
without a supply %vas impossible, and the delay of 
sending to Mywa Gtiola would not have answered ; so 
I long lay awake, occupied in arranging measures. The 
night was clear and very cold ; the thermometer falling 
to 12^ in the night. 

On the following morning (Nov. 26th) I started with 
a small party to %isit the pass, continuing up the broad, 
grassy valley ; much snow lay on the ground, which had 
fallen the previous month; and several glaciers were 
seen in lateral ravines. After a couple of miles, we 
struck northward up a narrow, stony, and steep gorge, 
crossing an immense ancient moraine at its mouth. 
This path, which we followed for seven or eight miles, 
led up to the pass, winding considerably, and keeping 
along the south-east exposures, which, being the most 
sunny, are the freest from snow. The morning was 
splendid, the atmosphere over the dry rocks and earth 
vibrating from tlie power of the sun’s rays, while vast 
masses of blue glacier and fields of snow choked every 
gulley, and were sj^read over all shady places. Although, 
owing to the steepness and narrowness of the gorge, 
no view was obtained, the scenery was wild and very 
grand. Just below perpetual snow, an ugly carved 
head of a demon, with blood-stained cheeks and 
goggle-eyes, was placed in a niche of rock, and pro- 
tected by a glass. 

At 15,000 feet, the snow closed in on the path from 
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al sides, whether peqietual, gkcial, or only the Octo- 
ber fall, I could not tell ; the guide declared it to be 
perpetual, though now deepened by the veiy heary 
October fall ; the path wns cut some three feet through 
it. Enormous boulders cumbered the gorge, which 
gradually widened as we apiu’oached its summit ; and 
lugged masses of black and red rock iiierced the snoiv, 
and stood out in dismal relief. For foiu- miles con- 
tinuously we proceeded over snow; which was much 
hony-combed on the surface, and treacherous from 
the icy streams which it covered, and into w'hich we 
every now and. then stumbled: there was scarcely a 
trace of vegetation, and the cold was excessive. 

Towards the sununit of the pass we followed the 
course of a small sti-eam wliich cut through the snmv, 
which was breast high on each side; we here overtook 
a small party going to Tibet, with yaks laden with 
planks. All the party appeared alike overcome by 
lassitude, difficulty of breatlihig, a sense of w'eight on 
tlie stomach, giddiness and headache. 

^ Just below the summit wms a complete bay of snow% 
ghdled with two sharp peaks of red schists and gneiss, 
stiangely contorted, and permeated witli veins of 
granite. The top itself, or boundary between Nepal 
and Tibet, was a low saddle between two rugged ridges, 
with a cairn built on it, adorned with bits of stick md 
rag covered with Tibetan uiscriptions. The view into 
Tibet was not at all distant, and was enth-ely of snowy 
mountains, piled ridge over ridge ; three .simrs must, 
it is said, be crossed before any descent can be made 
to the Chomachoo river (as the Arun is called in 
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Tibet)j on wliieh is the frontier fort of the Tibetans, 
and which is reached in two or three days. There is 
no level ground of anj^ kind before reaching that river, 
of which the valley is said to be wide and fiat. 

We started at 10 a.m., but did not reach the top 
till S| r.M. ; we had halted nowhere, but the last 
few miles had been most laborious, and the tliree 
of US who gained the summit were utterly knocked up. 
Fortunately I carried my own barometer ; it indicated 
16*S06 inches, giving by compai’ative observations with 
Calcutta 10, ’^04 feet, and with Dorjiling, 16,748 feet as 
the height of the pass. The thermometer stood at 18®, 
and the sun being now hidden behind rocks, the south- 
east wind was bitterly cold. Hitherto the sun had 
appeared as a clearly defined sparkling globe against 
the dark blue sky ; but the depth of the azure was not 
so striking as I had been led to supjiose it would be, 
by the accounts of previous travellers in very lofty 
regions. The plants gathered near the top of the pass 
w^ere species of Compositse, grass, and Ai’enaria ; the 
most curious was the Smmurea gossi/inna^ wdiich foims 
great clubs of the softest white wool, six inches to a 
foot high, its flowers and leaves seeming clothed with 
the warmest fur that nature can devise. Generally 
speaMng, the Alpine plants of the Himalaya are quite 
unprovided with any special protection of tliis kind ; it 
is the conspicuous nature of the exceptions that mis- 
leads, and induces the careless observer to generalise 
hastily. 

We descended to the foot of the pass in about two 
hours, darkness overtaking us by the way ; the 
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twilight, however, being prolonged by the glare of the 
snow. Fearing the distance to Tuquoroina might be 
too great to permit of our returnhig tluther the same 
night, I had had a few things brought up during the 
day, and findmg they had arrived, we encamped under 
the shelter of some enormous boulders (at 13,500 feet); 
part of an ancient moraine, which extended for some 
distance along the narrow valley. Except an ex- 
cruciating headache, I felt no ill effects from my 
ascent; and after a supper of tea and biscuit, I slept 
soundly. 

On the following morning tlie temperatoe was 38° 
at sunrise, and rose to 80° when the siui appeared over 
the motmtains soon after 8 a.m. : the sky was brilliantly 
clear, ivith a very dry, cold, north wind blowing down 
the snowy valley of the pass. 
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Eetnrn from Wallaiieliooii pass — Procure a bazaar at village — ^Dance of 
Lamas — Temple and convent — ^Leave for Eanglacliern pass — Send part 
of party back to Dorjiling — Yangma 0uola — Drunken Tibetans — 
Guobali of Wallanckoon — Camp at foot of Great Moraine — View from 
top — Geological speculations — Height of moraines — Cross dry lake- 
bed — Glaciers — More moraines — Terraces — ■Yangma temples — JoSy 
books and furniture — Peak of Hango — Arrive at village—Cultivation 
— Sceneiy — Potatos — State of my provisions-— Pass through village — 
Gigantic boulders — Terraces — ^Wild sheep — Lake-beds — Sim’s povrer 
— Piles of gi’avel and detritus — Glaciers and moraines — Pabuk, eleva- 
tion of — Moonlight scene — Eeturn to Yangma — Temperature, &c. 
— Geological causes of phenomena in valley — Scenery of valley on 
descent. 

I EETUENED to the village of Wallanchoon, after 
collecting all the plants I could around my camp ; and, 
on arriving at the village, I refused to receive the 
Guobah, unless he opened a bazaar on the following 
morning, where my people might purchase food ; and 
threatened to bring charges against him before his 
Eajah. At the same time I arranged foj sending the 
main body of my party down the Tanihur, and hack to 
Silddm, whilst I should, with as few as possible, visit 
the Kangiachem (Tibetan) pass in the adjacent valley 
to the eastward, and then, crossing the Nango, Kam- 
hachen and Kanglanamo passes, reach Jongri, in 
Sildiim, on the south flank of Kinchinjunga. 
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Strolling out in the afternoon I saw a dance of 
Lamas; they were disfigured with black paint, and 
covered with rags, feathers, and scarlet cloth, and they 
carried long poles with bells and banners ; thus 
equipped, they marched through the village, every now 
and then halting, when they danced and gesticulated 
to the rude music of cymbals and horns, the bystanders 
applauding with shouts, crackers, and alms. 

I walked up to the convents, which were long ugly 
buildings, built of wood, and daubed with red and grey 
paint. The priests were nowhere to be found, and an 
old withered nun whom I disturbed husking millet 
in a large wooden mortar, fled at my approach. The 
adjacent temple had a broad low architrave : its 
walls sloped inwards, as did the lintels ; the doors 
were black, and almost covered with a gigantic and 
disproportioned painting of a head, with bloody cheeks 
and huge teeth; it was surrounded by myriads of 
goggle eyes, which seemed to follow one about ; and 
though in every respect rude, the effect was somewhat 
imposing. The similarly proportioned gloomy portals 
of Egyptian fanes naturally invite comparison; but 
the Tibetan temples lack the sublimity of those ; and 
the uncomfortable creeping sensation produced by the 
many sleepless eyes of Boodh’s numerous incarnations 
is very different from the awe witli which we contemplate 
the outspread wings of the Egyptian symbol, and feel 
as in the presence of him who says, “I am Osiris the 
Great : no man hath dared to lift my veil.’’ 

I had ascended behind the village, but returned 
down the “ via sacra,” a steep paved path flanked by 
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mendoEgs or low stone dykes, into wMcli were let rows 
of stone slabs, inscribed with tbe sacred ^‘Oni Mani 
Padmi oni,’ — Plail to Mm of tlie Lotus and Jewel 
an invocation of Sakkya, who is usually represented 
holding a lotus flower mtli a jewel in it. 

On the following morning, a scanty supply of very 
dirty rice was produced, at a veiy high price* I had, 
however, so divided my party as not to require a large 
amount of food, intending to send most of the people 
back by the Tambur to Dorjiling. I retained nine- 
teen persons in all, selecting the most willing, as it was 
evident the j ourney would be one of great hardsMp ; and 
we took seven days’ food, wMch was as much as they 
conld carry. At noon, I left Wallanchoon, and mustered 
my party at the junction of the Tambur and Yangma, 
whence I dismissed those who were to return to Dorji- 
Img, with my collections of plants, minerals, &c., and 
proceeded with the chosen ones to ascend the Yangma 
river. The scenery was wild and very grand, our route 
lying through a narrow gorge, choked vdth pine trees, 
down which the river roared in a furious torrent; while 
the mountains on each side were crested with castellated 
masses of rock, and sprinkled with snow. The path 
was very had, often up ladders, and along ^flanks lashed 
to tlie faces of precipices, and over-hanging the torrent, 
wliichit crossed several times by plank bridges. By 
dark we arrived at Yangma Guola, a collection of empty 
wooden huts buried in the rocky forest-clad valley, and 
took possession of a couple. They were well built, 
raised on posts, with a stage and ladder at the gable 
end, and each consisted of one good-sized apartment. 

, , L 2 
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During the night, I was startled from my sleep hy a 
blaze of lightj and jumping up, found myself in presence 
of a party of most sinister-looldng, black, ragged 
Tibetans, bearing huge torches of pine, that filled 
the room with flame and pitchy smoke. I remembered 
their arriving just before dark, and their weapons 
dispelled my fears, for they came armed with bamboo 
jugs of Murwa beer, and were very drunk and very 
amiable : they grinned, nodded, kotowed, lolled out 
their tongues, and scratched their ears in the most 
seductive manner, then held out their jugs, and besought 
me by words and gestures to drink and be happy too. 
I awoke my servant (always a work of difficulty), and 
vith some trouble ejected the visitors, happily without 
setting the house on fire. I heard them toppling head 
over heels down the ladder, which I had afterwards 
dravn up to prevent fui’ther intrusion, and in spite of 
tlreir drunken orgies, was soon lulled to sleep again by 
tlie music of the roaring river. 

On the 29th November, I continued my course up 
the Yangma valley, which after five miles opened con- 
siderably, the trees disappearing, and the river flowing 
more tranquilly. The Guobah of Wallanchoon over- 
took us on the road ; on his way, he said, to collect 
the revenues at Yangma village, but in reality to see 
what I was about. He owns five considerable villages, 
and is said to pay a tax of 6000 rupees (600Z.) to the 
Eajah of Nepal : this is no doubt a great exaggeration, 
but the revenues of such a position, near a pass 
frequented almost throughout the year, must be con- 
siderable. Every yak going and coming is said to pay 
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Is., and every liorse 4.s. ; cattle, slieep, ponies, land, 
and wool are all taxed: lie exploits also quantities of 
timber to Tibet, and various articles from the plains of 
India. He joined niy party and halted where I did, 
had his little Chinese rug spread, and squatted cross- 
legged on it, wliilst liis servant prepared his brick tea 
with salt, butter, and soda, of which he partook, snuffed, 
smoked, rose up, had his traps repacked, and was off 
again. , . 

We encamped at a most remarkable place : tlie 
valley was broad, -with little vegetation but stunted 
tree -junipers : rocky snow-topped mountains rose on 
either side, bleak, bare and rugged ; and in front, close 
above my tent, was a gigantic wall of rocks, jailed — -as 
if by the Titans— completely across the valley, for 
about three-quarters of a mile. This striking pheno- 
menon had excited all my curiosity on first obtaining 
a view of it. The path, I found, led over it, close under 
its west end, and wound amongst the enormous 
detached fragments of which it was formed, and which 
were often eighty feet square : all were of gneiss, schist, 
and granite. A superb view opened from the top, 
showing it to he a vast moraine, far below the influence 
of any existing glaciers, but which at some antecedent 
period had been thrown across the valley by a glacier de- 
scending to 10,000 feet, from a lateral gulley on the east 
flank. Standing on the top, and looking south, was the 
Yangma valley (up which I had come), gradually con- 
tracting to a defile, girdled by snow -topped mountains, 
whose rocky flanks mingled with the black pine forest 
below. Eastward the moraine stretched south of the 
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lateral Talley, aboTe whieli towered the snowy peal?: of 
Nango, tinged rosy red, and sparkling in the rays of 
tbe setting sun: blue glaciers peeped from every 
gulley on its side, but tliese were 2000 to 3000 feet 
above this moraine; they were small too, and their 
moraines were mere gravel, compared vdth this. Many 
smaller consecutive moraines, also, were evident along 
Hie bottom of the lateral valley, from this great one up 
to tlie existing glaciers. Looking up the Yangma 
to the north, there appeared a flat grassy plain, hemmed 
in by mountains, and covered with other stupendous 
moraines, which rose ridge behind ridge, and cut off 
the view of all but the mountain tops. The river 
meandered through the plain (which was about a 
mile and a half broad at the utmost, and perhaps as 
long), and cut through the great moraine on its eastern 
side, just below the junction of the stream from the 
glacial valley, which, at the lower part of its course^ 
flowed over a broad steep gravel-bed. 

I descended to my camp, full of anxious anticipations 
for the morrow; while the novelty of the scene, and its 
striking character, the complexity of the phenomena, 
the lake-bed, the stupendous moraine, and its remote- 
ness from any existing ice, the broad valley and open 
character of the country, were all so many problems 
conjured up for my unaided solution, and kept me 
awake for hours. I had never seen a glacier or 
moraine before, but beiag familiar with sea ice and 
berg transport, during my voyages in the South Polar 
regions, I was strongly inclined to attribute the 
formation of this moraine to a period when a glacial 
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ocean stood Mgb. on the Himalaya, made fiords of the 
valleys, and floated bergs laden with blocks from the 
lateral guUeys, which the winds and currents would 
deposit along certain lines. 

On tlie following morning I carried a barometer 
to the top of the moraine, wliich proved to be upwards 
of 700 feet above the floor of the valley, and 400 above 
the dry lake-bed which it bounded, and to which 
we descended on oux route up the valley. Isolated 
moraines occurred along both flanks, and a very long 
one was thrown nearly across from the upper end 
of another guUey on the east side, also leading up 
to tlie glaciers of Nango. This second moraine 
commenced a mile and a half above the first, and 
abutting on the east flank stretched nearly across, and 
then cuiwing round, ran down it, parallel to and near 
the west flank, from which it was sej)arated by the 
Yangma river : it was abruptly terminated by a conical 
hill of boulders, round whose base the river flowed, 
entering tlie dry lake-bed from the west, and crossing 
it in a south-easterly direction to the western extremity 
of tiiie great moraine. 

The road, on its ascent to the second moraine, 
passed over an immense accumulation of angular 
fragments, loosely bound together by felspatliic sand. 
A stream flow^ed over this debris, dividing into many 
branches before reaching the lake-bed, where its waters 
were collected, and whence it meandered southwai’d to 
fall into the Yangma. 

From the top of the second moraine, a very curious 
scene opened, of another stony and desolate lake-bed, 
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through which the Yaugma 
rushed, cutting a channel 
about sixty feet deep ; the 
flanks of this second lake-bed 
were cut most distinctly into 
two principal terraces, which 
were again sub-divided into 
others, so that the general 
appearance was that of many 
raised beaches, but each so 
broken up, that, with one ex- 
ception, none were continuous 
for any distance. We crossed 
the valley and river to a broad 
flat terrace under the black, 
precipitous, west flank: this 
gave me a good opportunity 
of examining this part of the 
valley, which was filled with 
an accumulation, probably 200 
feet thick at the deepest part, 
of angular gravel and enor- 
mous boulders, both imbedded 
in tile gravel, and strewed on 
the flat surfaces of the ter- 
races. The latter were always 
broadest opposite to the lat- 
eral valleys, perfectly hori- 
zontal and very banun ; there 
were no traces of fossils, nor 
could I assm’e myself of strati- 
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ficatioB. Tlie accHBiulation was wholly glacial; and a 
lake liad prohaWy supervened on tlie melting of the 
great glacier and its recedenee, wliich, confined by 
a frozen moraine, would periodically lose its waters by 
sudden accessions of heat melting the ice of the glacier. 
Stratified silt, no doubt, once covered the lake bottom, 
and the terraces have, in succession, been denuded of 
it by rain and snow. These causes are now in 
operation amongst the stupendous glaciers of north-east 
Sikkim, where valleys, dammed up by moraines, exhibit 
lakes hemmed in between these, the glaciers, and the 
flanks of the valleys. 

Yangma convents stood at the mouth of a gorge 
which opened upon the uppermost terrace ; they con- 
sisted of a wretched collection of stone huts, painted 
red, and enclosed by loose stone dykes. IVo shock- 
ingly dirty Lamas conducted me to the temple, which 
had very thick walls, hut was undistinguishable from 
the other buildings. A small door opened upon an 
apartment piled full of old battered gongs, drums, 
scraps of silk hangings, red cloth, broken praying- 
machmes — ^I’elics much resembling those in the lumber- 
room of a theatre. A ladder led from this dismal hole 
to the upper story, which was entered by a handsomely 
carved and gilded door : witliin all was dark, except 
from a little lattice-window covered with oiled paper. 
On one side was the library, a ctuved case, with a 
hundred gilded pigeon-holes, each holding a real or 
sham book, and closed by a little square door, on which 
hung a bag full of amulets. In the centre of the book- 
case was a recess, containing a genuine Jos or To, 

L 3 : ■ 
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graced with his Chmese attribute of very long pen- 
dulous moustaches and beard, and totally wanting that 
air of contemplative repose which the Tibetan Lamas 
give to their idols. Banners were suspended around, 
with paintings of Lhassa, Teshoo-Loombo, and various 
incarnations of Booddh. The books were of the usual 
Tibetan form, oblong squares of separate block qn’inted 
leaves of paper, made in Nepal or Bhotan from the 
bark of Daphne, bound together by siLk cords, and 
placed between ornamented wooden boards. On our 
way up the valley, we had passed some mendongs and 
chaits, the latter very pretty stone structures, con- 
sisting of a cube, pyramid, hemisphere, and cone 
placed on the top of one another, forming together the 
tasteful combination which appears on tlie cover of 
these volumes. 

Beyond the convents the valley agam contracted, 
and on crossing a third, but much lower, moraine, a 
lake opened to view, surrounded by flat terraces, and a 
broad gravelly beach, part of the lake being dry. To 
the west, the cliffs were high, black, and steep : to the 
east a large lateral valley, filled at about 1500 feet up 
with blue glaciers, led to Hie gleaming snows of Nango. 
Much snow lay on the ground, and the cold was 
pinching in the shade ; stiU I could not hel|) attempt- 
ing to sketch this wonderfully gimid scene, especially 
as lakes in the Himalaya are extremely rare : the 
present one was about a mile long, very shallow, but 
broad, and as smooth as glass : it reminded me of tlie 
tarn in Glencoe. The reflected lofty peak of Nango 
aj)peared as if frozen deep down in its glassy bed. 









YAmUA VALLEY. 


every SBOwy crest and ridge being rendered with. i)erfect 
precision. 

Nango is about 18,000 feet high; it is tbe next lofty 
mountain of the Eancbinjunga group to the west of 
Junnoo, and I doubt if any equally high peak occurs 


LOOKING ACROSS IHE YANGMA VALI/EY. 


^ again for some distance further west in Nepal. Facing 

the Yangma valley, it presents a beautiful range of 
precipices of black rock, capped vdth a thick crust of 
snow : below the cliffs the snow again a];)pears con- 
tinuously and very steep, for 3000 feet downwards, 
where it teiininates ill glaciers that descend to 14,000 
feet. The steepest snow-beds appear cut into vertical 
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ridges, wlience the whole snowy face is — as it were — 
crimiDed in perpendicular, closely-set, zig-zag lines, 
doubtless caused by the melting process, which furrows 
the surface of the snow into channels by which the 
water is carried off : the effect is very beautiful, but 
impossible to represent on paper, from the extreme 
delicacy of the shadows, and at the same time the 
|)erfect definition and precision of the outlines. 

In the afternoon I reached the village of Yangma, 
a miserable collection of 200 to 300 stone huts, nestling 
under the steep flank of a lofty, flat-topped terrace, 
laden with gigantic boulders, and projecting southward 
from a snowy mountain which divides the valley. 

Near my cami) (of which the elevation was 13,500 
feet), radishes, barley, wheat, potatos, and turnips, 
were cultivated as summer crops, and I even saw 
some on the terrace, 400 feet above ; these were 
gromi in small fields cleared of stones, and protected 
by dykes. 

The scenery, though dismal (no juniper ever at- 
taining this elevation), was full of interest and grandeur, 
from the number and variety of snowy peaks and 
glaciers all around the elevated horizon ; the ancient 
lake-beds, now gi*een or brown with scanty vegetation ; 
the vast moraines ; the ridges of glacial debris ; the flat 
terraces, marking, as it were with parallel roads, the 
bluff sides of the moxmtains ; the enormous boulders 
perched upon them, and strewed everywhere around ; 
the little Booddhist monuments of quaint, picturesque 
shapes, decorated with poles and banners ; the many- 
coloured dresses of the people ; the brilliant blue of the 
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cloudless heaven by clay; the depth of its blackness by 
iiight, heightened by the light of the stars, that blaze 
and twinkle with a lustre unknown in less lofty 
regions: all these were objects for contemplation, 
rendered more impressive by the silence that reigned 
around. The village seemed buried in repose: the 
inhabitants had already begun to hybernate ; their crops 
were stored, the curd made and dried, the passes 
closed, the soil frozen, the winter’s stock of fuel 
housed, and the people had retired into the caverns of 
tlieir half-subterranean houses, to sleep, spin wool, and 
tliink of Booddli, if of anji-hing at all, the dead, long 
winter through. The yaks, alone find anything to do ; 
so long as any vegetation remains they roam and eat 
it, stiU yielding inilk, wliich the women take morning 
and evening, when their shrill whistle and cries are 
heard for a few minutes as they call the grunting 
animals. No other sounds, save the harsh roar and 
hollow echo of the falling rock, glacier, or snow-bed, 
disturbed the perfect silence of the day and night.^ 

I had taken three days’ food to Yangnia, and stayed 
there as long as it lasted : tlie rest of my provisions I 
had left below the first moraine, where a lateral valley 
leads east over the Nango pass to the Kambachen 
valley, which lay on the route back to Sikkim. 

I was imematoe in complaining of my ’Wallanchoon 
tents, those provided for me at Yangma being infinitely 
worse; mere rags, around which I piled sods as a 
defence from the piercing night-wind that descended 

* Snow covers tlie ground at Yangma from December till April, and the 
falls are said to be very heavy, at times amounting to 12 feet in depth. 
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from the northern glaciers in light hut most keen 
breezes. There was no food to be procnred except a 
little thin milk, and a few small watery potatos. The 
latter have only recently been introduced amongst the 
Tibetans, from the English garden at the Nepalese 
capital, I believe ; and their culture has not spread in 
these regions furtlier east than Ednchinjunga, but they 
will very soon penetrate into Tibet from Dorjiling, or 
eastward from Nepal. My private stock of provisions 
—consisting chiefly of preserved meats from my friend 
Mr. Hodgson — ^had fallen very low ; and I here found 
to my dismay that of four reinaming two pound cases, 
provided as meat, three contained prunes, and one 
dindon aux truffes Never did luxuries come more 
inopportunely; however the greasy French viand served 
for many a future meal as sauce to help me to bolt my 
rice, and according to the theory of chemists, to supply 
animal heat in these frigid regions. As for my people, 
they Were not accustomed to much animal food ; 
two pounds of rice, with ghee and chilis, forming their 
common daily diet under cold and fatigue. The poor 
Tibetans, especially, who undergo great privation and 
toil, live almost wholly on barley-meal, with tea, and a 
very little butter and salt : this is not only the case 
with those amongst whom I mixed so much, but is also 
mentioned by MM. Hue and Gabet, as havhig been 
observed by them in other parts of Tibet. 

On the 1st of December I visited the village and 
terrace, and proceeded to the head of the Yangma 
valley, in order to ascend as far towards the Kanglachem 
pass as practicable. The houses were low, built of 
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stone, and clustered in groups against the steep 
face of the terrace; filthy lanes wound amongst them, 
so narrow, that by turning my head, I could look into 
the slits of windows on either hand, and feel the 
noisome warm air in whiffs against my face. Glacial 
boulders lie scattered around and beneath the clusters 
of houses, which it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
from tile native rock. I entered one house by a narrow 
low door through walls four feet tliick, and found 
myself in an apartment full of wool, jimiper-wood, and 
dried dung for fuel : no one lived in the lower story, 
which was quite dark, and as I stood in it my head 
was in the upper, to which I ascended by a notched 
pole (like that in the picture of a Kamtschatk house in 
Cook’s voyage), and went into a small low room. The 
inmates looked half-asleep, they were intolerably indo- 
lent and filthy, and were spinning wool and smoldng. A 
door in the waU of the upper apartment led me on to 
the stone roof of the neighbouring house, from which I 
passed to the top of a boulder, descending thence by 
rude steps to the narrow alley. Wishing to see as much as 
I could, I was led on a winding course through, m and 
out, and over the tops of the houses of the village, 
which alternately remiaded me of a stone quarry or 
gravel-pit, and gipsies living in old liine-ldlns ; and of 
all sorts of odd places that are turned to account as 
human habitations. 

From the village I ascended the terrace, which is 
a perfectly level, sandy, triangular plain, pointing down 
the valley at the fork of the latter, and abutting against 
the flank of a steep, snow-topped mountain to tlie 
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northward. The 
surface is very 
uneven, being 
worn into hol- 
lows, and 23re- 
senting ridges 
and hillocks of 
sand and gravel, 
with small black 
tufts of rhodo- 
dendron. Enor- 
mous granite 
boulders were 
scattered over 
the surface ; one 
of the ordinary 
size was seventy 
feet in girth, and 
fifteen feet above 
the ground, into 
wloich it had 
partly sunk. 

From the 
southern end I 
took sketches of 
the flanks of the 
valleys east and 
west. The river 
was about 400 
feet below me, 
and flowed in a 
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little flat lake-bed; other terraces skirted it, cut, as 
it were, from the side of that I was on. On the 
opposite flank of the valley were several terraces, of 
which the highest appeared to tally with tire level I 
occupied, and the lowest was raised very little above 
tlie river ; none were continuous for any distance, but 
the upper one, in particitlar, could be most con- 
spicuously traced up and down the main valley, w^hilst, 
on looking across to the eastern valley, a much higher, 
but less distinctly marked one, appeared on it. The 
road to the pass lay west-north-west up the north bank 
of the Yangma on the great terrace; for two miles it 
was nearly level along the gradually narrowing shelf, 
at times dipping into the deep gulleys formed by 
torrents from the mountains; and as the terrace dis- 
appeared, or melted, as it were, into the rising floor 
of the valley, the path descended upon the lower and 
smaller shelf. 

I came suddenly upon a flock of wild sheep, 
feeding on scanty tufts of sedge and grass ; there were 
twenty-five of these enormous animals, of whose 
dimensions the term sheep gives no idea: they are 
very long-legged, stand as high as a calf, and have 
horns so large that the fox is said to take up liis abode 
in tlieh hollows, when detached and bleaching, on the 
baiTen mountains of Tibet. Though very wild, I could 
easily have Idlled a couple had I had my gun, but I 
had found it necessary to reduce my party so luicom- 
promisingly, that I could not afford a man both for my 
gun and instruments, and had sent the former back to 
Dorjiling, with Mr. Hodgson’s bird-stuffers, wbo had 
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roken one of ^theirs. Travelling without fire-arms 
sounds strange in India, but in these regions a-nirng] life 
IS very rare, and to come within shot of a flock of wild 
^eep was a contingency I had never contemplated. 
Considering how very short we were of any food, and 
quite out of animal diet, I could not hut regret the 
want of a gun, but consoled myself by reflecting that 
the instruments were stiU more urgently required to 
enable me to survey this extremely interesting valley. 
As it was, the great beasts trotted off, and turned to 
tantaflse me by grazing within an easy stalking distance. 
I saw several other flocks of tliirty to forty, dui’ing the 
day, but never, either on this or any future occasion, 
within shot. The Ovis Ammon of Pallas stands from 
four to five feet high, and measures seven feet from 
nose to tail; it is quite a Tibetan animal, and is seldom 
seen below 14,000 feet, except when driven lower by 
snow; and I have seen it as high as 18,000 feet. The 
same animal, I beHeve, is found in Siberia, and is allied 
to the Big-horn of North America. 

Soon after descending to the broad and open floor of 
the valley, I came on a second dry lake-bed, a mile 
long, with shelving banks all round, heavily snowed on 
the shaded side ; the river meandered through it, and a 
fine glacier-bound vaUey opened into it from the south. 

A rather steep ascent through a contracted part of 
the valley led to another lake-bed, a quarter of a mile 
long and 100 yards broad, covered with patches of 
snow, and facing the stupendous masses of snow and 
ice which filled the upper part of the Yangma valley. 
This lalce-bed (altitude 15,186 feet) was strewed with 
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enormous boulders; a rude stone but stood near it, 
■where I halted for a fe-w minutes at 1 p.m., when the 
temperature was 43° 

Following the stream, I soon came to an immense 
moraine, which blocked up the valley, formed of 
angular boulders, some of which were fifty feet high. 
On cresting this a stupendous scene presented itself. 
A gulf of moraines, and enormous ridges of debris, lay 
at my feet, girdled by an amphitheatre of snow-clad 
peaks, rising to 17,000 or 18,000 feet. Black scarped 
precipices rose on every side ; deep snow-beds and blue 
glaciers rolled down every galley, converging in the 
hollow below; and from each transporting its o-wn 
materials, there ensued a comj)lication of moraines, 
that presented no order to the eye. In spite of their 
mutual interference, however, each had raised a ridge 
of debris or moraine parallel to itself. 

■VVe could make no fiirther progress ; the pass lay at 
the distance of several hours’ march, up a valley to the 
north, down which the glacier must have rolled that 
had deposited this great moraine : it had been 
closed since October, being very lofty, and tlie head 
of this valley was far more snowy than that at Wal- 
lanchoon. We halted in the snow from 8 to 4 p.m., 
during which time I again took angles and observa- 
tions ; the height of this spot, called Pabuk, is 16,038 
feet, whence the pass is probably considerably over 
17,000 feet, for there was a steep ascent beyond our 
position. The sun sank at 8 p.m., and the tliermometer 
immediately feU ftnm 35° to 81°. 

After fixing in my note and sketch books the 
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principal features of this sublime scene, we returned 
down the valley : the distance to our camp being fully 
eight miles, night overtook us before we got half-way, 
but a two days’ old moon guided us perfectly, a re- 
markable instance of the clearness of the atmosphere 
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at these great elevations. Lassitude, giddiness, and 
headache came on as our exertions increased, and took 
away the pleasure I should otherwise have felt in con- 
temj)latmg the varied phenomena, wMch seemed to 
crowd upon the imagiaation. Happily I had noted 
everything on my way up, and left nothing intentionally 
to be done on returning. In making such excursions 
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as this, it is above all things desirable to seize and book 
every object worth noticing on the way out : I always 
carried my note-book and pencil tied to my jacket 
pocket, and generally walked with them in my hand. 
It is impossible to observe too soon, or too much : if 
the excursion is long, little is done on the way home ; 
the bodily powers being mechanically exerted, the 
mind seeks repose, and being fevered through over- 
exertion, it can endure no train of thought, nor be 
brought to bear on a subject. 

Before leaving the Yangma valley, I measured the 
elevation of the great village -terrace and that of one on 
tlie west flank ; the former was about 400, and the 
latter 700 feet above the floor of the valley. 

Considering this latter as the upper terrace, and con- 
cluding that it marks a water level, it is not very 
difficult to account for its ongin. There is every 
reason to suppose that the flanks of the valley were 
once covered, to the height of the upper terrace, with 
an accumulation of debris ; though it does not follow 
that the whole valley was filled to the same depth ; tlie 
effect of glaciers being to deposit moraines between 
themselves and the sides of the valley they fill ; as also 
to push forward similar accumulations. Glaciers from 
each valley, meeting at the fork, where their depth 
would be 700 feet of ice, would both deposit the 
necessary accumulation along the flanks of the vaUey, 
and also throw a barrier across it. The melting waters 
of such glaciers would accumtdate in lakes, confined by 
the frozen earth, between the moraines and mountains. 
Such lakes, on a small scale, are found at the termi- 
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nations and sides of existing glaciers, and are 
STiiTounded by terraces of gravel and small stones ; 
these terraces being laid bare by the drainage of the 
lakes during seasons of unusual warmth/ To explain 
the phenomena of the Yangma valley, it may be 
necessary to demand larger lakes and deeper accumu- 
lations of debris than are now familiar to us, but the 
proofs of glaciers having once descended to from 8000 
to 10,000 feet in every Sikkim and East Nepal valley 
communicating with mountains above 16,000 feet 
elevation, are incontrovertible, and the glaciers must, in 
some cases, have been fully forty miles long, and 500 
feet in depth. The absence of any moraine, or of 
blocks of rock in the valley below the fork, is I believe, 
the only apparent objection to this theory; but the 
magnitude of the moraines bears no fixed proportion 
to that of the glacier, and at Pabuk, the steep ridges of 
debris, which were heaped up 200 feet high, were far 
more striking than the more usual form of moraine. 

On my way up to Yangma I had rudely plotted the 
valley, and selected prominent positions for improving 
my plan on my return : these I now made use of, 
taking bearings with the azimuth compass, and angles 
by means of a pocket sextant. The result of my 
running-survey of the whole valley, from 10,000 to 
16,000 feet, I have given along with a sketch-map of 
my routes in India, which accompanies this volume. 
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Ascend I^ango monntain — ^Moraines — Yegetation — Honey-combed surface 
of snow — Perpetual snow — ^Top of pass — View — Eleyation — Distance 
of sonnd— Plants — Temperature — Scenery — Cliffs of granite and hurled 
boulders — Camp — Descent — Pheasants — Larch — Distribution of 
Deodar — Kambachen village — Cultivation — Moraines in valley, dis- 
tribution of— Picturesque lake-beds, and their vegetation — Tibetan 
sheep and goats — Oryptogramma crispa — Ascent to Choonjerma pass 
— View of Junnoo — ^Rocks of its summit — Misty ocean — Nepal peaks 
— Top of pass — Temperatui'e, and observations — Corgeous sunset — 
Descent to Yalloong valley — Lose path — Night scenes — Musk deer. 

We passed tlie night a few miles below the great 
moraine, in a pine-wood (alt. 11,000 feet) opposite the 
gorge wdiich leads to the Kambachen or Nango pass, 
over the south shoulder of the mountain of that name : 
it is situated on a ridge dividing the Yangma river 
from that of Kambachen, which latter falls into the 
Tambur opposite Lelyp. 

The road crosses the Yangma (which is about fifteen 
feet wide), and ascends steeply to the south-east, over 
a moraine, clothed with a dense thicket of rhododen- 
drons, mountain-ash, maples, pine, birch, juniper, &c. 
The ground was covered with silvery flakes of birch 
bark, and that of Rhododendron Hodgsoni, which is 
as delicate as tissue-paper, and of a pale flesh-colour. 
I had not before met with this species, and was 
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astonislied at the beauty of its foliage, \Yliicli was of a 
bright green, with leaves sixteen inches long* 

Beyond the region of trees and large shrubs alpine 
rhododendrons filled the valley, giwing with Potentilla, 
Hone^^siicdde, Polygonum, and dwarf juniper. The 
peak of Nango seemed to to^ver over the gorge, rising 
beliiiid some black, splintered cliffs, sprinkled with 
snow; narrow defiles opened up tiiroiigh these cliffs to 
blue glaciers, and their mouths were invariably closed 
by beds of moraines, curving outwards from either flank 
in concentric ridges. 

We followed a valley to the south-east, so as to turn 
the flank of the peak ; our road leading over beds of 
October snow, and over plashy ground, from its melt- 
ing. Sometimes the path lay close to the black 
precipices on our right, imder which the snow was 
deep ; and we dragged ourselves along, grasping every 
prominence of the rock with our numbed fingers. 

At a little below 15,000 feet, we reached enormous 
flat beds of snow, w'^hieh were said to be perpetual, 
but now deepened by the October fall. The}?- were con- 
tinuous, and like ail the snow I saw at this season, the 
surface was honeycombed into thin plates, the inter- 
vening fissures being about six inches deep. A thick 
mist here overtook us, and this, with the great difficulty 
of |)ickmg our way, rendered the ascent very fatiguing. 
Being sanguine about obtaining a good view% I found 
it almost impossible to keep my temper under the 
aggravations of pain in the forehead, lassitude, oppres- 
sion of breathing, a dense drizzling fog, a keen wind, a 
slippery footing, where I wm stumbling at every few 
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steps, and icy-cold wet feet, hands, and eyeHds; the 
latter, odd as it sounds, I found a very disagi-eeable 
accompanunent of continued raw cold wind. 

After an hour and a halfs toilsome ascent, I 
reached the crest, crossing a broad shelf of snow 
between two rocky eminences : tlie ridge was unsnowed 
a httle way down the east flank; this was, in a gTeat 
measui-e, due to the eastern exposure being the more 
sumiy, to the prevalence of the warm south-east winds 
that blow up the Kambachen vaUey, and to the fact 
tliat the gi-eat snow-beds on the west side are drifted 
accumulations. The mist cleared off, and I had a 
partial, though limited, view. To the north the blue 
peak of Nango was stiU 2000 feet above me, its snowy 
mantle faffing in gi-eat sweeps and curves into glacier- 
bound valleys. The Yangma valley was quite hidden, 
but to the eastward the view across the stupendous 
gorge of the Kambachen, 5000 feet below, to the waste 
of snow, ice, and rock, pded in confusion along the 
top of the ranp of Junnoo and Choonjerma, parallel 
to this but higher, was very grand indeed ; this I 
was to cross in two days, and its appearance was such, 
that my guide doubted the possibffity of our doing it, 

A third and fourth mountain mass (unseen) lay between 
me and Sikkim, divided by valleys as deep as those of 
Yangma and Kambachen. 


Having hung up my instruments, I ascended a few 
hundred feet to some naked rocks^to the northward 
when I was struck with the distance to which the voice 
was carried ; I could distinctly hear eveiy word spoken 
300 to 400 yards off, and did not raise my voice when 
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I asked one of the men, at that distance, to hring me 
a ■liamnier. 

The few plants about were mostly small tufted 
Arenarias and woolly Compositae, ^dth a thick-rooted 
Umbellifer that spread its short, fleshy leayes and 
branches flat on the ground; the root was yery 
aromatic, but wedged close in the rock. The tem- 
perature at 4 p.M. was 28®, and bitterly cold; the 
elevation was 15,770 feet. 

The descent was to a broad, open valley, into which 
dipped tremendous precipices, which reared their heads 
in splintered snowy peaks* At their bases were shoots 
of debris fully 700 feet high, sloping at a steep angle. 
Enormous masses of rock, detached by the action of 
the frost and ice, w^ere scattered over the bottom of the 
valley; they had been precipitated from above, and 
gaining impetus in their descent, had been hurled to 
almost inconceivable distances. All were of a very 
white, fine-grained crystaUijzed granite, with clean, sharp - 
fractured edges, wliile the weathered surface of each 
block was black, and covered with moss and lichens. 
The material of which they were composed was so 
hard that I found it difficult to detach a specimen. 

Darkness had already come on, and the coolies 
being far behind, we encamped by the light of the 
moon shining througli a thin fog, where we first found 
dwarf-juniper for fuel, at 13,500 feet. 

Having no tent-poles, I had some difficulty in getting 
my blankets arranged as a shelter, which was clone by 
making them slant from the side of a boulder, on the 
top of which one end was kept by heavy stones ; under 
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this roof I laid my bed on a mass of rbododendron and 
juniper-twigs. Tbe men did the same against other 
boulders, and lighting a huge fire opposite the mouth 
of my gromid-nest, I sat cross-legged on the bed to eat 
my supper ; my face scorching, and my back freezing. 
Rice, boiled with a few ounces of gxemj dindon aux 
triiffes was now my daily dinner, with chili-vinegar and 
tea, and I used to relish it keenly : this finished, I 
smoked a cigar, and wrote up my jommal (in short 
intervals between warming myself) by the light of the 
fire : took observations by means of a dark-lantern ; 
and wlien all this was accomplished, I went to roost. 

On looking out the following morning, it was with 
a feeling of awe that I gazed at the stupendous ice- 
crowned precipices that shot up to the summit of 
Nango, their flanks spotted white at the places whence 
the gigantic masses with which I was surrounded had 
fallen; thence my eye wandered down their black faces 
to the slope of debris at the bottom, thus tracing the 
course vrhich had probably been taken by that rock 
under whose shelter I had passed the previous night. 

Meepo, the Lepcha sent by the rajah, had snared a 
couple of beautiful pheasants, one of which I eat for 
breakfast; it is a small bird, common above 12,000 
feet, but very wild ; the male has two to five spurs on 
each of its legs, according to its age ; the general colour 
is gi’eenish, with a broad scarlet i^atch surrounding the 
eye. The crop was distended with jxmiper berries, of 
which the flesh tasted strongly, and it was the very 
hardest and toughest bird I ever did eat. 

We descended at first through rhododendron and 
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jumper, tlien tlirough black sxlyer-fir (Abies TFebbiana)^ 
and below that, near tlie river, we came to tlie Hima- 
layan larch ; a tree quite imknown, except from a 
notice in the journals of Mr. Griffith, who found it in 
Bhotan. It is a small tree, twenty to forty feet high, 
perfectly similar in general characters to a European 
larch, but with larger cones, which are erect upon tlie 
very long, pensile, whip -like branches; its leaves — 
now red— were falling, and covering the rock}?^ ground 
on which it grew* It is found as far west as the heads 
of the Cosi river ; but does not inhabit Central nor 
West Nepal, nor the North-west Himalaya. 

This larch is one of the few Conifers confined to the 
Eastern Himalaya, where several of the western ones, 
as the Deodar, are absent, I have elsewhere stated 
that the Deodar is possibly a variety of tlie Cedar of 
Lebanon. This is now a prevalent opinion, which is 
strengthened by the fact that so many more Himalayan 
plants are now ascertained to be European, than had 
been supposed before they were compared with 
European specimens. The cones of the Deodar are 
identical with those of the Cedar of Lebanon : the 
Deodar has, generally, longer and more pale bluish 
leaves and weeping branches,* but tliese characters 
seem to be unusually developed in our gardens ; for 
several gentlemen, w^ell acquainted with the Deodar at 
Simla, when asked to point it out in the Kew Gardens, 

* Since writing the al)Ove, I have seen, in the magnificent Pinetnm at 
Bropmore, nohle cedars, with the length and line of leaf, and the pensile 
branches of the Deodar, and far more beautiful than that is, and as unliliC 
the common Lebanon Cedar as possible. 
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liave indicated the Cedar of Lehanoii, and when shown 
the Deodar, declare that they never saw that plant in 
the Himalaya ! 

At the bottom of the valley we crossed the river— 
which was a furious torrent, about twelve yards wide 
— to the village of Kambachen, on a flat terrace, a few 
feet above the stream. There were about a dozen 
houses of wood, plastered with mud, scattered over a 
grassy jdain of a few acres, fenced in, as were also a 
few fields, with stone dykes. The only cultivation 
consists of radishes, potatos, and barley : no wheat is 
grown, the climate being said to be too cold for it, by 
which is probably meant that it is foggy,— the eleva- 
tion (11,880 feet) being 2000 feet less than that of 
Yangma village, and the temperature 6° to 7° warmer ; 
but of all the mountain gorges I have ever visited, this 
is by far the wildest, grandest, and most gloomy ; and 
that man should hybernate here is indeed extraordi- 
nary, for there is no route up the valley, and all 
communication with Lelyp, two marches down the 
river, is cut off during the winter, when the houses are 
buried in snow, and drifts fifteen feet deep are said 
to be common. Standing on the Kttle flat of Kam- 
bachen, j)recipices, with inaccessible patches of fir-trees, 
appeared towering over head; while across the narrow 
valley voider and less wooded crags rose in broken 
ridges to the glaciers of Nango. Up the valle 3 % the 
view was cut off by bluff cliffs ; whilst dovm it, the 
scene was most remarkable: enormous black, round- 
backed moraines, rose tier above tier, from a flat 
lake-bed, apparently hemming in the river between 
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the lofty precipices on the east flank of the valley. 
These had all been deposited at the month of a lateral 
valley, opening just below the village, and descending 
from Jnnnoo, a mountain of 25,812 feet elevation, 
and one of the grandest of the Kinchinjnnga group, 
whose top — though only five miles distant in a straight 
line — rises 13,932 feet^ above the village. Few facts 
show more decidedly tlie extraordinary steepness and 
depth of the Kambachen valley, which, though but 
11,400 feet above the sea, lies between two mountains 
only eight miles apart, the one 25,812 feet high, the 
other (Nango) 19,000 feet. 

The villagers received me very kindly, and furnished 
me with a guide for the Choonjerma pass, leading to 
the Yalloong valley, the most easterly in Nepal ; but 
he recommended my not attempting the ascent till the 
morrow, as it was past 1 p.m., and we should find 
no camping-groimd for half the way up. The villagers 
gave me the leg of a musk-deer, and some red potatos, 
about as big as walnuts — all they could spare from 
their winter stock. With tliis scanty addition to our 
stores we started down the valley, for a few miles, 
till we crossed the stream from the lateral valley, and 
ascending a little, camped on its bank. 

On reaciiing the top of the great moraine at a place 
where it overhung the main river, I had a good coiqy- 
dJoeil of the whole scene. The view south-east up the 

* This is one of the most sndden slopes in this part of the Himalaya, 
the angle between the top of Jimnoo and Kambachen being 2786 feet per 
mile, or 1 in 1 *8. The slope from the top of Mont Blanc to the Chamonni 
valley is 2464 feet per mile, or 1 in 2’1, That from Monte Bosa top to 
Macngnaga greatly exceeds either. 
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glacial valley (represented in the accompanying cut) to 

the snowy peats south of Junnoo, wasparticularly grand 

and most mterestmg from the precision with winch 
one great distant existing glacier was marked by two 
wavmg parallel lines of lateral moraines, which fomed. 


ancient moraines in the kambachen valley. 


as it were, a vast raised gutter, or channel, ascending 
from perhaps 16,000 feet elevation, tiU it was hidden 
e nnd a spin-. With a telescope I could descry many 
similw smaller glaciers, with huge accumulations of 
shmgle at their terminations; but tliis great one was 
beautifuUy seen by the naked eye, and formed a veiy 
curious feature in tlie landscajie. 

Between the moraines, near my tent, the soil was 
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perfectly level, and consisted of little lake-beds strewn 
with gigantic boulders, and covered with hard turf of 
grass and sedge, and little bushes of dwarf rhododen- 
dron and prostrate juniper, as trim as if they had been 
clipped. Altogether these formed the most picturesque 
little nooks it was possible to conceive ; and they 
exhibited the withered remains of so many kinds of 
primrose, gentian, anemone, potentilla, orchis, saxifrage, 
parnassia, campanula, and pedicularis, that in summer 
they must be perfect gardens of flowers. Around each 
plot of a few acres was the grand ice-transported girdle 
of stupendous rocks, many from 50 to 100 feet long, 
crested with black tabular-branched silver firs, conical 
deep green tree-junipers, and feathery larches ; whilst 
amongst the blocks grew a profusion of round masses 
of evergreen rhododendron bushes. Beyond were 
stupendous frowning cliffs, beneath which the river 
roared lilie thunder ; and looking up the glacial valley, 
the setting sun was bathing the expanse of snow in 
tlie most delicate changing tints of pink, amber, and 
gold. 

The boulders forming the moraine were so enormous 
and angular, that I had great difficulty in ascending it, 
and where the large rhododendrons grew amongst 
tlie rocks I found it impossible to penetrate. The 
largest of the moraines was piled to upwards of 1000 
feet against the south flank of the lateral valley, and 
stretched far up it beyond my camp, which was in a 
grove of silver firs. A large flock of sheep and goats, 
laden with salt, overtook us here on their route from 
Wallanchoon to Yalloong. The sheep I observed to feed 
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on tlie Rhododendron Thomsoni and campylocarpum> 
On tlie roots of one species a parasitical Broom-rape 
(Orobanche) grew abundantly ; and about the nioraiiies 
were more mosses, lichens, Ac., than I had elsewhere 
seen in the loftier Himalaya, encouraged no doubt by 
the dampness of this grand mountam gorge, which is 
so hemmed in that the sim ncTer reaches it until four 
or five hours after it has gilded the overhanging peaks. 

December 5. — The morning was bright and clear, 
and we started early for the Choonjerma pass. I had 
hoped the route would be up the magnificent glacier- 
girdled valley in which we had encamped ; but it lay 
up another, considerably south of it, and to which 
we crossed, ascending the rocky moraine, m the clefts 
of which grew abundance of a common Scotch fern, 
CryiJtogramma crispa ! 

Ascendmg a lofty sjDiir, 1000 feet above the valley, 
against which the niorame was banked, we saw the 
pass, bearing north-west, and the valley we had 
descended on the previous day, topped by Nango 
mountam, with four glaciers descending from its 
perpetual snows. 

Further on we reached an open grassy valley, and 
overtook the Tibetans, who had halted here to feed 
their sheep. A good-looking girl came to ask me for 
medicine for her husband’s eyes, which had suffered 
from snow^-blindness : she brought me a present of 
snuff, and carried a little child, stark naked, yet w^arm 
from the pow^erful rays of the sun, at nearly 14,000 
feet elevation, in December! I prescribed for the 
man and gave the mother a bright farthmg to hang 
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round the cliild’s neck, wliicli delighted the party. 
My watch was only wondered at; but a little spring 
measuring-tape that rolled itself up, struck them dumb, 
and when I threw it on the ground with the tape 
out, the mother shrieked and ran away, while the little 
savage howled after her. 

The path up the ascent was blocked with snow-beds, 
and for several miles we alternately scrambled among 
rocks and over slippery slopes, to the top of a ridge of 
rocks running east and west from a superb sweep 
of snowy mountains to the north-west, wliich pre- 
sented a chaotic scene of blue glacial ice and white 
snow, through which splintered rocks and beetling 
crags thrust their black heads. The view into the 
Kambachen gorge was magnificent, with the black 
precipices of its opposite flank rising to the glaciers 
of Nango, amongst wMch lay the Kambachen pass. 
Lower down the valley appeared a broad flat, called 
‘Jubla, a halting-place one stage below the village 
of Kambachen, on the road to Lelyp on the Tambiir : 
it must be a remarkable geological as well as natural 
feature, for it appeared to jut abruptly and quite 
horizontally from the black cliffs of the valley. 

Looking north, the conical head of , Junnoo was 
just scattering the mists from its snowy shoulders, and 
standing forth to view, the most magnificent spectacle 
I ever beheld. It was quite close to me, and is imicli 
the steepest of all the peaks of these regions. From 
whichever side it is viewed, it rises 9000 feet above 
the general mountain mass of 16,000 feet elevation, 
towering like a blunt cone, with a short saddle on 
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one side, that dips in a steep cliff: it appeared as 
if uniformly snowed, from its rocks above 20,000 feet 
bemg (like those of Kinchinjunga) of white granite, and 
not contrasting with the snow.* 

As evenmg drew on, another wonderful spectacle 
presented itself, similar to that which I described at 
Sakkiazung, but displayed here on an inconceivably 
grander scale, with aU the effects exaggerated. I saw 
a sea of mist floating 3000 feet beneath me, just below 
the upper level of the black firs ; the magnificent spm’s 
of the snowy range which I had crossed rising out of it 
m rugged p’andeur as promontories and peninsulas, 
between which the misty ocean seemed to finger up Hke 
the fiords of Norway, or the salt water lochs of the west 
of Scotland; whilst islets tailed off from the promon- 
tories, rising here and there out of the deceptive 
elements. ^ I was so high above tins mist, that it had 
not the billowy appeai-ance I saw before, but was a 
calm unruffled ocean, boundless to the south and west, 
where the horizon over-arched it. A little to the north 
of west I discerned the most lofty group of mountains 
m Nepal beyond Kinchinjunga, which I believe are on 
the west flank of the great valley through which the 
Arun river enters Nepal from Tibet; they were very 


The appearance of Kent Cervin, from the Eiffelberg, much reminded 
me of that of Jnnnoo, ftom the Ohoonjerma pass, the former bearing the 
®me rekfcon to Monte Eosa that the latter does to Kinohinjimga. JiiMoo 
though incomparably the more stupendous mass, is not nearly so remark- 
able m outline, so sharp, or so peaked as is Mont Cervin : it is a very 
much grander, but far less picturesque object. The whiteness of the sidS 
of Jimnoo^ds also greatly to its apparent altitude; while the strong relief 
in which the black cliffs of Mont Cervin protrude through its snowy Lntle 
greatly dimmishes both its apparent height and distance. 
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distantj and subtended so small an angle, that I 
could not measure them with, the sextant and artificial 
horizon : their height, judging from the quantity of 
snow, must be prodigious. 

From 4 to 5 p.m. the temperature was 24®, with a 
very cold wind ; the elevation by the barometer was 
15,260 -feet. 

I waited for an hour, examining the rocks about the 
pass, till the coolies should come up, but saw nothing 
worthy of remark, the natural history and geology 
being identical with those of Kambachen pass. For 
about four miles we continued at nearly the same 
level, dipping into the broad head of a snowy valley, 
and ascending to the second pass, which lay to the 
south-east. 

On the left I passed a very curious isolated pillar of 
rock amongst the wild crags whose bases we skirted : 
it resembles the Capuchin on the shoulder of Mont 
Blanc, as seen from the Jardin. Evening overtook us 
while still near the last ascent. As the sun declined, 
the snow at our feet reflected the most delicate peach- 
bloom hue ; and looking west from the top of the pass, 
the scenery was gorgeous beyond descrii>tion, for the 
sun was just plunging into a sea of mist, in a blaze of 
the ruddiest coppery hue. As it sank, the Nepal peaks 
to the right assumed more definite, darker, and gigantic 
forms, and floods of light shot across the misty ocean, 
bathing the landscape in the most wonderful and 
indescribable changing tints.^^^^^ luminary was 

vanishing, the whole horizon glowed like copper from a 
smelting furnace, and when it had disappeared, the 
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ittle inequaHties of ; tke ragged edges of the mist were 
hghted up and shone like a row of volcanos in the 
chstenee. I have never before or since seen anything, 
wuch for sublmuty, beauty, and marvellous eifects 
could compare with what I gazed on that evening from’ 
Choonjerma pass. In some of Turner’s pictures I 
have recognized similar effects, caught and fixed by a 
marveUous effort of genius; such are the fleeting hues 
oyer the ice, in his “malers,” and the ruddy fire in 
Hs Wind, Steam, and Eain/’ wHcIi one almost fears 
to touch. Dissolving views give some idea of the mamc 
creation and dispersion of the colours, but any combi, 
nation of science and art can no more recal the scene, 
than it can the feelings of awe that crept over me’ 
durmg the hour I spent in solitude amongst these 
stupendous mountains. 

The moon gmded us on our descent into the Yailooncf 
vaUey. ^ I was very uneasy about the coolies, who were 
far belund, and some of whom had been frost-bitten in 
crossmg the Kambachen pass. Still I thought the 
best thing was to push on, and Hght large fires at the 
&st jimiper we should reach. The change, on passing 
rom ofl tlie snow to tlie dart earth and rock was 
so bewfidering, tliat I had great difiiculty in picMim 
my way. Suddenly we came on a small tarn, whose 
waters gleamed illusively in the pale moonlight - the 
opposite flanks of the vaUey were so well reflected 
on its smface, that we were brought to a stand-still : it 
looked like a chasm, and whether to jump across it,” or 
go along It, was the question, so deceptive was ’the 
spectral landscape. Its true nature was, however, soon 
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discovered, and we proceeded round it, descending. Of 
course we liad lost tlie path, and after some perplexity 
amongst rocks and ravines, we reached the upj)er 
limit of wood, and halted by some bleached juniper- 
trees, which were soon converted into blazing fires. 

I wandered away to listen for the voices of the men 
who had lingered, about whom I -was most anxious, 
from the great difficulty they would encounter if, as we 
did, they should get off the path. The moon "was 
shining clearly; and its bright light, with the pale 
glare of the surrounding snow, obscured the milky 
way, and all the smaller stars ; Avhilst the planets 
appeared to glow Avitli broader orbs than elsewhere, and 
the great stars flashed steadily and periodically. 

It was a dead calm, and notliing broke the awful 
silence but the low hoarse miirmui’ of many torrents, 
whose mingled voices rose and fell as if Avith tlie 
pulsations of the atmosphere ; the undulations of AAdiich 
thus appeared to be marked by the ear alone. • Some- 
times it was the faintest possible minmur, and then it 
rose swelling and filling the air AAuth sound : the effect 
was that of being raised from the earth’s surface, and 
again loAvered to it ; or that of waters adA'ancing and 
retiring. In such scenes and with such accompani- 
ments, the mind AAnxnders from the real to the ideal, 
the larger and brighter lamps of heaven lead us to 
imagine that Ave have risen from the surface of our 
globe and are floating through tlie regions of space, 
and that the ceaseless murmur of the Avaters is the 
Music of the Spheres. 

Contemplation amid such, soothing sounds and 
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impressive scenes is very seductive, and withal very 
dangerous, for the temperature was at freezing-point, 
my feet and legs were wet tlirough, and it was well 
that I was soon roused from my reveries by the 
monosyllabic exclamations of my coolies. They were 
quite knocked up, and came along grunting, and halting 
every mmute to rest, by supporting their loads, still 
hangmg to their backs, on their stout staves. I had 
still one bottle of brandy left, which, having been 
repeatedly begged for in vain, and being no longer 
expected, was received with unfeigned joy. Fortunately 
with these people a little spfrits goes a long way, and 
I kept half for future emergencies. 


We camped at 13,290 feet, with the air calm and 
mild to the feeling, though the temperatm’e fell to 
22i°. On the following morning we saw two musk-deer, 
called “Kosturah” by the mountaineers. The musk, 
wduch hangs in a pouch near the navel of the male, is 
the well-knmra object of traffic with Bengal. This 
creature ranges between 8000 and 13,000 feet, on the 
Himalaya, often scenting the air for many hundred 
yai’ds. It is a pretty grey animal, the size of a roe- 
buck, and something resembling it, with coarse fur, 
short horns, and twm projecting teeth from the upper 
jaw, said to be used in rooting up the aromatic herbs 
from which the Bhoteas believe that it derives its odour. 
This I much doubt, because tlie animal never frequents 
those very lofty regions where these herbs are found, 
nor have I ever seen signs of any having been so rooted 
up. An Alpine Larkspur {BelpUniim glaciale) smells 
strongly and disagreeably of musk, but it is one of tlie 
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most alpine plants ill the world, growing at an elevation 
of 17,000 feet, far above the limits of the Kostnrah. 
The female anil young male are very good eating, much 
better than any Indian venison I ever tasted, being 
sweet and tender. Mr. Hodgson once kept a female 
alive, but it was very wild, and continued so as long as 
I knew it. Two of my Lepchas gave chase to these 
animals, and fired many arrows in vain after them : 
these people are fond of carrying a bow, but are very 
poor shots. 

I descended 3000 feet to the deep valley of the 
Yalloong river: the path was very bad, over quartz, 
granite, and gneiss, which cut the shoes and feet 
severely. The bottom of the valley was filled with an 
immense accumulation of angular gravel and debris of 
the above rocks, forming on both sides of the river a 
terrace 400 feet above the stream, which flowed in a 
furious torrent. The path led over this deposit for 
several miles ; it varied exceedingly in height, in some 
places being evidently increased by landslips, and at 
others apparently by moraines. 
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On arriving at the bottom we found a party who 
were travelhng with sheep laden with salt; they told 
us that the Yalloong viUage, which lay up the vaUey 
on the route to the Kanglanaino pass deading over 
ae south shoulder of Kubra into Sihkim) was deserted, 
the inhabitants having re&ed after tlie October fall of 
snow toYankutang,two mai-ches down; also that the 
ll^glanamo pass was impracticable : I was, therefore, 
reluctantly obhged to abandon the plan of pui'suing that 
route to Sikkim, and to go south, following the west 
ank of Smgalelah to the first pass I might find open. 

Ihese people were very civil, and gave me a handful 
of the root of one of tlie many bitter herbs caUed in 
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Bengal ^‘Teetaj’' and used as a febrifuge: the present 
one was that of Picrorhim, sl plant allied to Speedwell, 
which grows at from I25OOO to 15,000 feet elevation, 
and is a powerful bitter. They had with them above 
100 sheep, of a tall, long-legged, Eoman-nosed breed. 
Each carried upwards of forty pounds of salt, done up 
in two leather bags, slimg on either side, and secured 
by a band going over the chest, and another round the 
loins, so that they cannot slip oif, -when going uj) or 
down hill. These sheep are very tame, patient crea- 
tures, travelling twelve miles a day with great ease, 
and being indifferent to rocky ground. 

Decemher 7. — -I ascended the Yalloong ridge to a 
saddle 11,000 feet elevation, whence the road dips 
south to the gloomy gorges of the eastern feeders of 
the Tambiir. Here I bade adieu to the gi‘and alpine 
scenery, and for several days my course lay through 
Nepal in a southerly direction, parallel to Singalelah, 
and crossing many spurs and rivers sent off by that 
mighty range. The latter flow towards the Tambur, 
and their beds for forty or fifty miles are elevated about 
S500 feet. I ascended few of the spurs above 5000 
feet, but all of them rise to above 12,000 feet to the 
westward, where they join the Singalelah range. 

Crossing a saddle of the Yalloong range, I clambered 
to the top of a lofty hummock, through a dense thicket 
of interwoven Ehododendron bushes, the clayey soil 
under which was slippery from the quantity of dead 
leaves. I had hoped for a view of the top of Kinchin- 
junga, to the north-east, but it was enveloped in 
clouds, as were all the snows in that diiection; to 
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the north-west, however, I obtained bearings of the 
pmeipal peahs, &c., of the Yangma and Kambachen 
valleys. To the south and south-east, lofty, rugged 
and pine-clad mountains rose in confused masses, and 
white sheets of mist came driving up, clinging to the 
mountain-tops, and shrouding the landscape with ex- 
treme rapidity. The remarkable mountain of Siclingbah 
ore south-south-east, raising its rounded head above 
tbe clouds. I could, however, procure no other good 
bearing, ^ 

The descent from the Yalloong lidge to the Ehabili 
feeders of the Tambur was very steep, and in some 
places almost precipitous, first through dense woods of 
ver fir, with Ehododendron Falconeri and Hodgsoni, 
then through AKes Brunmiiana, with yew (now covered 
with red berries) to the region of Magnolias and Eho- 
dodendron^ harhatmn and arhoreum. One bush of the 
latter was in flower, making a gorgeous show. Here also 
appem-ed the great oak ivith lamellated acorns, which 
had not seen in the drier vaUeys to the westward- 
iv-i 1 many other Dorjiling trees and shrubs. A heav^ 
mist dimg to the rank luxuriant foliage, tantalising 
fi^m frs obscuring all the view. After so many days 
0 nght sunslune and dry weather, I found tiiis quiet 
damp, foggy atmosphere to have a most depressing 
effect: there was little to interest in the meteorolo<^ 
e atmosphenc fluctuations being far too smal] • Geo- 
graphical discovery was at an end, and I groped my 
way along devious paths in wooded valleys, or ascended 
spurs an^ ridges, always clouded before noon, and 
clotned with heavy forest, 
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At the elevation of 5,560 feet I reached a village 
and spur, called ‘‘Tonghem’' by the Limboos, and 

Yankutang ’’ by the Bhoteas; the winter resort of the 
inhabitants of the upper Yalloong valley : they received 
me very kindly, sold me two fowls, and a little rice, 
and gave me a good deal of information. I found tliat 
tlie Kanglanamo pass had been disused since the 
Nepal war, that it was very lofty, and always closed in 
October. 

The next day, after crossing the river, a very wind- 
ing and fatiguing up-and-down march brought me to 
the village of Kliabang, in the magnificent valley of 
the Tawa, about 800 feet above the river, and 5,500 
feet above the sea. 

I halted here for a day, to refresh the people, and 
if possible to obtain some food. 

lOiabang is a village of Geroongs, or shepherds, 
who pasture their flocks on the hills and higher valleys 
during summer, and bring them down to this elevation 
in winter : the ground was consequently infested with a 
tick, equal in size to that common in the bushes, and 
quite as troublesome, but of a different species. 

The temperature here was 72^; and Magnolias and 
various other tropical trees were common, with the 
herbaceous vegetation of low elevations. Large sugar- 
canes, pahns, and wild plantains grew near the river, 
and Rhododendron m%oremi ms Yexj common on dry 
slopes, with the gorgeous and sweet-scented Luculia 
gratissima. 

Up the valley of the Tawa the view was very grand 
of the magnificent rocky mountain called Sidingbah, 
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situated on a spur of the Singalelah range which runs 
westerly, and fonns the south flank of the Tawa, and 
file north of the Khahih vaUey. Tliis mountain is 
fully 12,000 feet high, crested with rock and ragged 
black forest, which, on the north flank, extends to its 
base : to the eastward, the bare ridges of Singalelah 
were patched with snow, below which they too were 
clothed with black firs. 

From tlie opposite side of the Tawa I was most 
fortunate in obtaining a splendid view of Kinchinjunga 
witli its associates, rising over the dark mass of Sin- 
galelali, its flanks showing lilie tier above tier of green 
glaciers: its distance was fully twenty-five miles, and 
as only about 8000 feet from its summit were visible 
and Kubra was foreshortened agmiist it, its appearance’ 
was not grand; added to which, its top w'as roimd and 
hummocky, not broken into peaks, as when seen from 
the south and east. Villages and cultivation became 
more frequent as I proceeded southwai’d to the valley 
of the Kliabili, and my daily marches were up ridges, 
and down into deep valleys, with feeders from the flanks 
of Sidingbah to the Tambur. During this part of the 
jouinej, though I was day after day marcliing only 
seven to ten miles distant fr’om the Tambui' river, I 
did not once see it, so uneven is the coimtiy. 

The valley of the Khabili is very grand, broad, open, 
and mtersected by many streams and cultivated spurs • 
the road from Yamroop* to Sikkim, once weU fre- 
quented, runs up its north flank, and though it had 
long been closed we determined to foUow and' clear it. 

* A large Tillage and military post to the west of my route. 
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Tlaougli we passed rameroDS villages, I found tiniisiial 
difiSciilty ill obtaining provisions, and received none of 
the presents so uniformly brought by the villagers to a 
stranger. I was not long in discovering, to my gTeat 
mortification, that these were appropriated by the 
Grhorka Havildar, who seemed to have profited by our 
many days of short allowance, and diverted the current 
of hospitality from me to himself. His coolies I saw 
groaning under heavy burdens, when those of my 
people were light ; and the truth only came out when 
he had the impudence to attein|)t to impose a part of 
his coolies’ loads upon mine, to enable the former to 
carry more food, whilst he was pretending that he used 
every exertion to procure me a scanty supply of rice 
with my limited stock of money. I had treated this 
man and his soldiers with the utmost kindness, nursing 
them and clothing them from my own stock of flannels, 
when sick and shivering amongst the snows. Though 
a high caste Hindoo, and one who assumed Brahmin 
rank, he had, I found, no objection to eat forbidden 
things in secret; and now that we were travelling 
amongst Hindoos, his caste obtained him ever3d;hing, 
while money alone availed me. I took him roundly 
to task for his treachery, wliich caused him secretly to 
throw away a leg of mutton he had concealed; I also 
tlireatened to expose the humbug of his pretension to 
caste, but it was then too late to procure more food. 
Having hitherto much liked this man, and fully trusted 
him, I was greatly pained by his conduct. 

I in’oceeded east for three days, up the valley; 
first through gloomy forests of tropical trees, and then 
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ascenclmg to tlie region of oaks and magnolias. Tke 
path was soon obstructed, and we had to tear and cut onr 
way, from 6000 to 10,000 feet, which took two days’ 
very hard wwk. Ticks swarmed in the bamboo jimgie, 
and my body was covered with these loathsome insects, 
which got into my bed and hair, and even attached 
themselves to my eyelids during the night, when the 
constant annoyance and irritation completely banished 
sleep. In the dajtime they penetrated my trousers, 
piercing to my body in many places, so that I repeatedly 
took ofl: as many as twelve at one time. It is indeed 
marvellous how so large an insect can jaainlessly insert 
a stout barbed proboscis, which requires great force to 
extract it, and causes severe smarting in the operation. 
What the tick feeds on in these humid forests is a 
perfect mystery to me, for they literally swarmed, where 
there w’^as neither path nor animal life. They were, 
however, more tolerable than a commoner species of 
parasite, from which I found it impossible to escape, 
all classes of mountaineers being infested with it. 

On the 14th, after an arduous ascent tlmough the 
patliless jungle, I camped at 9,300 feet on a narrow 
spur, in a dense forest, amongst immense loose blocks 
of gneiss. The weather was foggy and imij, and the 
wind cold. I ate my last supply of animal food, a 
miserable starved pullet, with rice and Chili vinegar ; 
my tea, sugar, and all other superfluities having been 
long before exliausted. 

On the following morning I crossed the Islumbo 
pass over Smgalelah into Silddm, the elevation being 
11,000 feet. Above my camp the trees were few and 
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stunted, and I quickly emerged from the forest on a 
rocky and grassy ridge, covered with withered Saxi- 
frages, Umhellifers, Parnassia, Hypericum, &c. There 
were no firs on either side of the pass ; a very re- 
markahle peculiarity of the damp mountains of Sikkim, 
wliieh I have elsewhere had occasion to notice : I had 
left the long-leaved pine (a far from common tree in 
these valleys) at 3000 feet in the Tawa three days 
before, and ascended to 11,000 feet without passing a 
coniferous tree of any kind, except a few yew^s, covered 
with red berries. 

The top of the pass was broad, grassy, and bushy, 
with dwarf Bamboo, Eose, and Berberry in great 
abundance, covered with moss and lichens : it had 
been raining hard all the morning, and the vegetation 
was coated with ice ; a dense fog obscured everything, 
and a violent south-east wind blew over the pass in my 
teeth. I collected some very curious and beautiful 
mosses, putting these frozen treasures into my box, in 
the form of exquisitely beautiful glass ornaments, or 
mosses frosted with silver. 

A few stones marked the boundary between Nepal 
and Sdtkim, where I halted for half an hour, and hung 
up my instruments: the temperature was 3S°. 

I descended rapidly, proceeding eastward dowm 
the broad vaUey of the Kulhait river, an affluent of 
the Great Eungeet ; and as it had begun to sleet and 
snow hard, I kept on until I reached 6400 feet 
before camping. 

On the following day I continued down the valley, 
and reached habitations at 4000 feet : passing many 
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villages and miicli cultivation, I crossed the river, 
and ascended to the village of Lingcham, just below 
the convent of Changachelling, very tired and hungry. 
Bad weather had set in, and it was pitch dark and 
raining hard when I arrived ; but tlae Kajee, or head 
man, sent out a party with torches to conduct me, and 
gave me a most hospitable reception, honoured me 
with a salute of musketry, and brought abundance of 
milk, eggs, fowls, plantains, and Muiwa beer. Plenty 
of news was awaiting me here, and a messenger with 
letters was three marches further north, at Yoksun, 
waiting my expected arrival over the Kanglanamo pass. 
Dr. Campbell, I was told, had left Dorjiling, and was 
en route to meet the Eajali at Bhomsong on the 
Teesta, where no European had ever yet been ; and as 
the Silddm authorities had for sixteen years steadily 
rejected every overture for a friendly interview^, and 
had even refused to allow the agent of the Governor- 
General to enter their dominions, it was evident that 
grave doings 'were pending. I knew that Dr, Campbell 
had long used every exertion to bring the Sikkim 
Eajah to a friendly conference, but in vain. It will 
hardly be believed that though this chiefs dominions 
were redeemed by us from the Nepalese, though -we 
had bound ourselves to support him on his throne, 
and though the terms of the treaty stipulated for free 
intex'course, mutual protection, and friendship ; yet the 
Silddm autliorities had hitherto been allowed to 
obstruct all intercourse, and in every way to treat 
the Governor-General'S agent and the East India 
Company with contempt. An alfectation of timidity, 
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mistrust, and ignorance was assumed for tlie purpose 
of deception, and as a cloak for every insult and 
resistance to tlie terms of our treaty, and it was quoted 
by tlie Government in answer to every remonstrance 
on tlie part of tlieir resident agent at Dorjiling. 

On tlie following morning the Kajee waited on me 
with a magnificent present of a calf, a kid, fowls, eggs, 
rice, oranges, plantains, egg-apples, Indian* corn, yams, 
onions, tomatos, parsley, fennel, turmeric, rancid butter, 
milk, and, lastly, a cooKe-load of fermenting millet- 
seeds, wheremtli to make the favourite Murwa beer. 
In tlie evening two lads arrived from Dorjiling, who 
had been sent a week beforehand by my kind and 
thoughtful friend, Mr. Hodgson, with provisions and 
money. 

The valley of the Kulhait is one of the finest m 
Silikim, and it is accordingly tlie site of two of the 
oldest and richest conventual establishments. Its 
length is sixteen miles, from the Islumbo pass to the 
Great Emigeet, for ten of which it is inhabited, the 
villages being invariably on long meridional spurs that 
project from either flank; they are about 2000 feet 
above the river, and about 5000 feet above the sea. 
Except where these spm*s project, the flanks of the 
valley are very steep, the mountains rising to 8000 
feet. 

Looking from any spur, up or down the valley, five 
or six others might be seen on each side of the river, 
at very nearly the same average level, all presenting 
gi^eat uniformity of contour, namely, a gentle slope 
towards the centre of the valley, and then an abrupt 
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descent to the riyer. They were about a quarter of a 
mile broad at the widest, and often narrower, and a 
mile or so long ; some parts of their surfaces and sides 
were quite flat, and occasionally occupied by marshes 
or ponds. Cultiyation is almost confined to these spurs, 
and is carried on both on their summits and steep 
flanks: between eyery two is a very steep gulley and 
water-course. The timber has long since been cleared 
from the tops, but, to a great extent, still clothes their 
flanks and the interyening gorges. I have been par- 
ticular in describing these spurs, because it is impossible 
to suryey them without ascribing their comparatiye 
uniformity of leyel to the action of water. Similar 
ones are characteristic features of the valleys of Silddm 
between 2000 and 8000 feet, and are rendered con- 
spicuous by being always chosen as sites for villages 
and cultivation : the soil is a vegetable mould, over a 
deep stratum of red clay. 

I am far from supposing that any geologically recent 
action of the sea has levelled these spurs ; but as the 
great chain of the Himalaya has risen from the ocean, 
and as every part of it has been subjected to sea-action, 
it is quite conceivable that intervals of rest during the 
periods of elevation or submergence would effect their 
levelling. In a mountain mass so tumbled as is that 
of Sikkim, any level surface, or approach to it, demands 
study; and when, as in the Eulhait valley, we find 
several similar spurs with comparatively flat tops, occu- 
pying about the same elevation, it is necessary to look 
for some levelling cause. The action of denudation is 
still progressing with astonishing rapidity, under an 
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annual fall of upwards of 100 inches of rain; but its 
tendency is to obliterate all such phenomena, and to 
give sharp, rugged outlines to these spurs, in spite of 
the conservative effects of vegetation. 

A letter from Dr. Campbell reached me three days 
after my arrival, begging me to cross the country to 
the Teesta river, and meet him at Bhomsong, on its 
west bank : I therefore left on the 20th of December, 
accompanied by my friend the Kajee, who was going to 
pay his resjpects to the Eajah. He was followed by a 
lad, carrying a bamboo of Murwa beer slimg round Ms 
neck, with which he kept Mmself always groggy. His 
di*ess was thoroughly Lepcha, and Mghly picturesque, 
consisting of a very broad-brimmed round-crowned 
bamboo -platted hat, scarlet jacket, and blue-striped 
cloth sMrt, bare feet, long knife, bow and quiver, rings 
and earrings, and a long pigtail. He spoke no Hin- 
doostanee, but was very communicative through my 
interpreters. 

Crossing a torrent, we came to the next village, where 
I was met by a deputation of women, sent by the Lamas 
of Changachelling, bearing enormous loads of oranges, 
rice, milk, butter, ghee, and the overflowing Murwa 
beer. 

The villagers had erected a shady bower for me of 
leaves and branches, and had fitted ixp a little bamboo 
stage, on which to squat cross-legged, or to hang my 
legs from, if I preferred : after conducting me to this, 
the parties advanced and piled their cumbrous presents 
on the ground, bowed, and retired ; they were succeeded 
by the beer-carrier, who plunged a clean drinldng-tuhe 
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to the bottom of the steaming bamboo jug and held it 
to my mouth, then placing it by my side, he bowed and 
withdrew. Nothing can be more fascinating than the 
simple manners of these kind people, who really love 
liosj)itality, and make the stranger feel liimself 
welcome. Just now too, tlie Durbar had ordered every 
attention to be paid me ; and I hardly passed a wllage, 
however small, without recehdng a present; or a 
cottage, where beer was not offered. This I found a 
most grateful beverage; and of the occasional rests 
imder leafy screens during a hot day’s inarch, and sips 
at the bamboo jug, I shall ever retain a grateful remem ' 
brance. Happily the liquor is very weak, and except 
by smiling, as my friend the Kajee did, it would be 
impossible to get fuddled by it. 

At Pemiongclii a suioerior Lama met me with another 
overwhelming present : he was a most jolly fat monk, 
shaven and gmlied, and dressed in a scarlet gown : my 
Lepchas kotowed to him, and he blessed them by the 
laying on of hands. 

Hence we descended suddenly to the Great Eungeet, 
which ‘we reached at its junction with the KiiUiait : the 
path was very steep and slippery, and led along the 
side of an enormous Mendong,^' which ran down the 
hill for several hundred yards, and had a large cliait at 
each end, with several smaller ones at intervals. 
Throughout its length were innumerable inscriptions 

* Tills remarkable structure, called tbe Kaysing Mendong, is 200 yards 
long, 10 feet high, and 6 or 8 feet "broad ; it is built of flat, slaty stones, 
and both faces are covered with inscribed slates, of V'bich there are upwards 
of 700. A tall stone, nine feet high, covered also witli inscrix)tions, 
terminates it at the lower end. 
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buried, the richer burned, and their ashes scattered or 
interred, but not in graves i^roper, of which there are 
none. Nor are there any signs of interment throughout 
Sikldm ; though chaits are erected to tlie memory of 
the departed, they have no necessary connection with 
the remains. Coii^ses in Silikim are never cut to 
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of “ Om T VTa-ni Padmi om,” with well carved figures of 
Booddh in his many incarnations, besides Lamas, &c. 
At the lower end was a flat area, on which are burnt 
the bodies of people of conseq^uence ; the poorer are 
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pieces and thrown into lakes, or exposed on hills for the 
kites and crows to devour, as is the case in Tibet. 

We passed some curious masses of crumpled chlorite 
slate, presenting deep canals or furrows, along which a 
demon once drained all the water from the Pemiongchi 
spur, to the great annoyance of the villagers ; the 
Lamas, however, on choosing this as a site for their 
temples, easily confounded tlie machinations of the 
evil spirit. 

I crossed the Great Rimgeet at 1840 feet above the 
sea, where its bed was twenty yards in width ; a rude 
bridge, composed of two culms o| bamboo and a hand- 
rail, conducted me to the other side, where we camped 
(on the east bank) in a thick tropical jungle, on a 
gravel flat, about sixty feet above the river. 

I thence proceeded west, following a stee]3 ascent 
up a very long spur, dividing the Great Rungeet from 
the Teesta. I ascended by a narrow jDath, accom- 
plishing 2500 feet in an hour and a quarter, walking 
slowly but steadily, without resting ; this I always found 
a heavy pull in a hot climate. 

At about 4000 feet above the sea, the spiu became 
more open and flat, like those of the Kulliait valley, 
with alternate slopes and comparative flats : from this 
elevation the view was very fine ; the river flowed below, 
and a few miles up it was the conical w^ooded liill 
of Tassiding, rising abruptly from a fork of the deep 
gorge, crowned mth its curious temples and mendongs, 
and bristling with chaits ; on it is the oldest monastery 
in Sikkim, occupying a picturesque and prominent 
position. North of this spur lay that of Raldang, mth 
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the temple and monastery of the same name. In fronts 
looldng west across the Great Enngeet, were the mo- 
nasteries of ChangacheUing and Pemiongchi, perched 
aloft ; and south of these were the flat-topped spurs of 
the Kulhait valley, with their villages, and the great 
inendong which I had passed on the previous day, 
running lilve a white line down the mountain. To the 
north, beyond Tassiding, were two other monasteries, 
Doobdee and Sunnook, both apparently placed on the 
lower flanks of Kinchinjunga; whilst close by was 
Dlioling, the seventh religious estabhshment hi sight. 

We halted at a good wooden house to refresh our- 
selves with Murwa beer, where I bought a little 
puppy, of a breed between the famous Tibet mastifi' 
and the common Sikkim hunting-dog, which is a variety 
of the sorry race called Pariah in the plains. Being 
only a few weeks old, he looked a mere bundle of black 
fur; and I carried him off, for he could not walk. 

We camped at the village of Lingdain (alt. 5550 
feet), occupying a flat, and surrounded by extensive 
pools of water (for this country) containing Sweet-flag, 
Potamogeton, and duck-weed. I have often met with 
such ponds on these terraces, and they are very remark- 
able, not being dammed in by any consi)icuous barrier, 
but simply occupying depressions in the surface. 

This being the high road from Tumloong or Silddm 
Durbar (the capital, and Bajah's residence) to tlie 
numerous monasteries which I had seen, we iiassed 
many Lamas and monks on their way home from 
Tumloong, where they had gone to be present at the 
marriage of the Tu|3gain Lama, the eldest son of the 
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Eajali. A dispensation liaving previously been pro- 
cured from Lhassa, this marriage bad been effected by 
tbe Lamas, in order to counteract the efforts of tbe 
Dewan, who sought to exercise an imdiie influence 
oyer the Eaj all and his family. The Tupgain Lama 
having only spiritual authority, and being bound to 
celibacy, the temporal authority had devolved on the 
second son, who was heir-apparent; he, however, 
having died, an illegitimate son of the Eaj ah had been 
favoured by the Dewan as heir-apparent. The bride 
was brought from Tibet, and the marriage party *was 
feasted for eighteen days at the Eaj ah’s expense. All 
the Lamas whom I met were clad in red robes, with 
girdles, and were shaven, with bare feet and heads, 
or mitred ; they wore rosaries of onyx, turquoise, 
quartz, lapis-lazuli, coral, glass, amber, or wood : some 
had staves, and one a trident on a long staff’, an emblem 
of the Hindoo Trmity, called Trisool Mahadeo, which 
represents Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, in Hindoo ; and 
Booddli, Dhurma, and Sunga, in Booddhist theology. 
All were on foot, indeed ponies are seldom used in this 
comitry ; the Lamas, however, wallced with becoming 
gi^avity and indifference to all around them. 

The Kajee waited upon me in the evening, full of 
importance, having just received a letter from his 
Eaj ah, which he wished to communicate to me in 
private ; so I accompanied him to a house close by, 
where he was a guest, when the secret came out, that 
his highness was dreadfully alarmed at my coming 
with the two Nepalese soldiers, whom I accordingly 
dismissed. 
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The house was of the usual Bhotean form, of wood, 
built on posts, one-storied, containing a single apart- 
ment, hung round with hows, quivers, shields, baskets 
of rice, and cornucopias of Indian corn. The whole 
party were deej) in a carouse on Murwa beer, and I 
saw the operation of making it. The millet-seed is 
moistened, and ferments for two days ; sufficient for a 
day's allowance is then j)ut into a vessel of wicker- 
work, lined with India-rubber to make it water-tight ; 
and boiling water is poured on with a ladle of gourd, 
from a huge iron cauldron that stands all day over 
the fire. The fluid, when quite fresh, tastes like negus 
of Cape sherry, rather sour. 
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Haklang pass — Uses of nettles — Edible plants — Lepcba war — Bo-mani 
stone — ISTeongong — Teesta valley — Pony, saddle, &;c. — ^Meet Campbell 
— Vegetation and scenery — ^Presents — ^Visit of Dewan — Cbaracters of 
Eajah and Dewan — ^Acconnts of Tibet— Lbas&a — Siling — Tricks of 
Dewan — Walk up Teesta — ^Audience of Eaj ah —Lamas — Kajees — 
Tchebn Lama, his character and position — ^Effects of interview — Heir- 
apparent — ^Dewan’s house — Hnitar — Tibet officers— Cigantic trees — 
Neongong lake — ^Mainom, ascent of — Vegetation — Camp on snow — 
View from top — Kinchin, &e. — Vapours — Sunset effect — -Tempera- 
ture, &c. — Lamas of Neongong — Temples — Eeligious festival — Bamboo, 
flowering — Eecross pass of Eaklang — Numerous temples, villages, &c. 
— Domestic animals — Descent to Great Eungeet, 

On tlie following morning, after receiving the usual 
presents from tlie Lamas of Dholing, and from a large 
posse of women belonging to the village close by, I 
ascended the Eaklang pass, which crosses the range 
dividing tke waters of the Teesta from those of the 
Great Kimgeet. The Eajee still kept beside me, and 
proved a lively companion : seeing me continually 
plucking and noting plants, he gave me much local 
information about them. He told me the uses made of 
the fibres of the various nettles ; some being twisted for 
bowstrings, others as thread for sewing and weaving ; 
while many are eaten raw and in soups, especially the 
numerous little succulent species. The great yellow- 
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flowered Begonia was abundant, and he ent its jnicy 
stalks to make sauce (as we do apple -sauce) for some 
pork wMcli he expected to get at Bhomsong ; the taste 
is acid and yery pleasant. A large succulent fern, 
called Botrychium, grew here plentifully ; it is boiled 
and eaten, both here and in New Zealand. Ferns are 
more commonly used for food than is supposed. In 
Calcutta the Hindoos boil the young tops of a Polypo- 
dium with their shrimp curries; and both in Sikkim 
and Nepal the watery tubers of an Aspidium are abun- 
dantly eaten. So also the pulp of one tree-fern affords 
food, but only in times of scarcity, as does that of another 
species in New Zealand : the pith of all is composed of 
a coarse sago. 

A thick forest covers the summit, which is only 6,800 
feet above the sea ; it is a saddle, connecting the lofty 
mountain of Mainom (alt. 11,000 feet) to the north, 
with Tendong (alt. 8,663 feet) to the south. Both 
these mountains are on a range continuous with Kin- 
chinjunga, projecting from it down into the very heart 
of Sikkim. A considerable stand was made here by 
the Lepchas during the Nepal war in 1787 ; they 
defended the pass for some hours, and then retired 
towards the Teesta, making a second stand lower down, 
where rocks on either side gave them the same 
advantages. The Nepalese, however, advanced to the 
Teesta, and then retired with little loss. 

Unfortunately a thick mist and heavy rain cut off all 
view of the Teesta valley, and the mountains of Chola 
to the easUvard ; which I much regretted. 

Descending by a very steep, slippery path, I came 
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to a fine mass of slaty gneiss, thirty feet long and 
t hirteen high, lying on the mountain side : on its sloping 
face was carved in enormous characters, “ Om Mani 
Padmi om; ” of which letters the top-strokes afford an 
uncertain footing to the enthusiast who is willing to 



1)0-]MANI STONE. 

pureliase a good metempsychosis hy walking along the 
slope, with his heels or toes in their cavities. An 
inscription in one comer is said to imply that this 
was tlie work of a pious monk of Baklang ; and the 
stone is called Do-mani/' literally, ‘‘ stone of prayer.'' 

The rocks of Mainom are said to overhang the 
descent with grandeur ; but the continued rain hid 
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everytliiiig "but a curious peak, apparently of cMorite 
sciiist, wMcli AYas close by, and reflected a green colour: 
it AA^as reported to be of turquoise, and inaccessible. 

LoAver down, I passed the monastery of Neongong^ 
the monks of Avhich were building a new temple ; and 
came to bring me a large presents Below it is a pretty 
little lake about one hundred yards across, fringed with 
brusliAVood. We camped at the village of Nampok, 4,370 
feet above the sea; Avhere on the folloAving morning 
a messenger arrived from Dr. Campbell, who told 
me he was Avaiting breakfast ; so I left my party, and, 
accompanied by the Kajee and Meepo, hurried dovai to 
the A^'aUey of the Eungoon (Avhich flows east to the 
Teesta), through a fine forest of tropical trees ; passing 
tlie Aullages of Broom^ and Lingo, to tlie siiur of that 
name; where I was met by a servant of the Sikkim 
Dewan, Avith a pony for my use. I stared at the 
animal, and felt inclined to ask what he had to do here, 
where it Avas difficult even to Avalk up and down 
slippery slopes, amongst boulders of rock, heavy forest, 
and foaming torrents ; but I was little aware of AAliat 
these beasts could accomplish. The Tartar saddle Avas 
imported from Tibet, and certainly a curiosity; once — 
but a long time ago — it must have been very hand- 
some ; it was high-peaked, covered with shagreen and 
silvered ornaments, wretchedly girthed, and with great 
stirrups attached to short leathers. The bridle and 

On the ridge aboTe Broom a tall stone is erected, coy ered witli marks, 
indicating the height of yarious indiyiduals ; there was but one mark abore 
5 feet 7 inches, and that was six inches higher. It turned out to be 
Campbell’s, who had passed a few days before, and was thus proved to top 
the natives of Sikkim by a long way. 
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head-gear were mucli too complicated for description ; 
there were good leather, raw hide, hair -rope, and 
scarlet worsted all brought into use; the bit was the 
ordinary Asiatic one, jointed and with two rings. I 
mounted on one side, and at once rolled over, saddle 
and ah, to the other ; the pony standing quite still. I 
preferred walking; but Dr, Campbell had begged of 
me to use the pony, as the Dewan had procui'ed and 
sent it at some trouble : I, however, had it led till I 
was close to Bhomsong, when I was hoisted into the 
saddle and balanced on it, with my toes in the stirrups 
and my knees up to my breast ; twice, on the steep 
descent to the river, my saddle and I were thrown on 
the pony’s neck ; in these emergencies I was assisted 
by a man on each side, who supported my weight on 
my elbows: they seemed well accustomed to easing 
mounted ponies down hill. Thus I entered Dr. 
Campbell’s camp at Bhomsong, to the pride and de- 
light of my attendants; and received a hearty welcome 
from my friend, who covered me with congratulations 
on the successful issue of a journey wliich, at this 
season, and under such difidculties, he had hardly 
thought feasible. 

Dr. Campbell’s tent was pitched in an orange-grove, 
on the west bank of the Teesta, close to a small 
enclosure of pine-apples, with a pomegi^anate tree in 
the middle. The valley is very narrow, and the 
vegetation wholly tropical ; the river is a grand fea- 
ture, broad, deep, swift, and broken by enormous 
boulders of rock ; its waters were of a pale opal green, 
probably from the materials of the rocks tlirough which 
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it flows. A cane Bridge crosses it, but bad been cut 
away in feigned distrust of us, and tbe long canes 
were streaming from tbeir attacbments on either shore 
down the stream, and a triangular raft of bamboo 
was plying instead, drawn to and fro by means of a 
strong cane. 

Soon after arriving I received a present from the 
Eajah, consisting of a brick of Tibet tea, eighty pounds 
of rancid yak butter, in large squares, done up in yak- 
hair cloth, three loads of rice, and one of Murwa for 
beer ; rolls of bread, ^ fowls, eggs, dried plums, apricots, 
jujubes, currants, and Sultana raisins, the latter fruits 
purchased at Lhassa, but imported thither from western 
Tibet ; also some trays of coarse crystallized salt, as 
dug in Tibet. 

In the evening we were visited by the Dewan, the 
head and front of all our difficulties, whose influence 
was paramount with the Rajah, owing to the age and 
infirmities of the latter, and his devotion to religion. 
The Dewan was a good-looking Tibetan, very robust, 
fair, and muscular; he had a very broad Tartar face, 
quite free of hair; a small and beautifully formed 
mouth and chin, very broad cheekbones, and a low, 
contracted forehead : his manners were courteous and 
polite, but evidently affected, in assumption of better 
breeding than he could in reality lay claim to. The 
Eajah himself was a Tibetan of just respectable 
extraction : his Dewan was related to one of his mves, 

* These rolls, or rather sUchs of bread, are made in Tibet, of fine 
wheaten flour, and keep for a long time : they are sweet and good, but 
very dirtily prepared. 
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and I believe a Lbassan by birtb. as well as extraction^ 
having j^robably also Kashmir blood in him. Though 
minister, he was neither financier nor politician, but a 
mere plxmderer of Silddm, introducing his relations, 
and tliose whom he called so, into the best estates in 
the countr}’^, and trading in great and small wares? 
from a Tibet pony to a tobacco pipe, wholesale and 
retail. Neither he nor the Eajah were considered 
worthy of notice by the best Tibet families or priests, 
or by the Chinese commissioners settled in Lhassa 
and Jigatzi. The latter regard Sikkim as virtually 
English, and are contented with knowing that its ruler 
has no aimy, and with heheving that its protectors, the 
English, could not march an army across the Himalaya, 
if they would. 

The Dewan, trading in wares which w^e could 
supply better and cheaper, naturally regarded us with 
repugnance, and did everything in his power to 
thwart Dr. Cam23beirs attempts to open a friendly 
communication between the Silddm and English 
governments. The Eajah owed everjdliing to us, and 
■was, I believe, really grateful; but he was a mere 
cipher in the hands of his minister. The priests again, 
while rejoicing in our xrroximity, were apatlietic, and 
di’eaded the Dewan; and the peo|)le had long given 
evidence of their confidence in the English. Under 
these circumstances it was in the ho|)e of gaining the 
Eajah’s own ear, and representing to liim the advantages 
of imomoting an intercourse with us, and the danger 
of continuing to violate our treaty, that Dr. Campbell 
had been authorised by government to seek an 
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interyiew with liis Highness, At present our relations 
were singularly infeheitous. There was no agent on 
the Eaj all’s part to conduct business at Horjiling, 
as the Dewan insisted on sending a creature of Ms 
o-wii, who had before been dismissed for insolence. 
Malefactors who escaped Mto SiMdm were protected, 
and our police interrupted in the discharge of their 
duties; slavery was practised; and government com- 
munications were detained for months under false 
pretences. 

In his interviews with us the Dewan appeared to 
advantage : he was fond of horses and shooting, and 
prided himself on his hospitality. We gained much 
information from conversations with him, during which 
politics were never touched upon. Our queries 
naturally referred to Tibet, especially its great feature 
the Yarou Tsampoo river; this he assured us was the 
Burrampooter of Assam, and that no one doubted it in 
that country. Lhassa he described as lying in the 
bottom of a flat-floored valley, surrounded by snowy 
mountains : neither grapes, tea, silk, nor cotton are 
produced near it, but in the Tartchi j)rovince, one 
month’s journey to the eastward, rice, and a coarse 
kind of tea are both grown. Two months’ jouimey 
north-east of Lhassa is Siling, the well-known great 
commercial entrepot* in west China; and there coarse 
silk is produced. All Tibet he described as moun- 
tainous, and an inconceivably poor country : there are 
no plains, save flats in the bottoms of the valleys, and 
the paths lead over lofty mountains. Sometimes, 


Tlie entrepot is now removed to Tang-Keou-Eul. — See Hue and Gabct. 
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when the inhabitants are obliged from famine to change 
theix habitations in winter, the old and feeble are 
jfrozen to death, standing and resting their chins on 
their staves; remaining as pillars of ice, to fall only 
when the thaw of the ensuing spring commences. 

. We remained several days at Bhomsong, awaiting 
an interview with the Eajah, 'whose movements the 
Dewan kept shrouded in mystery. On J}i\ Canipbeirs 
arrival a week before, he found messengers waiting 
to inform him that the Rajah would meet him here; 
this being half way between Dorjiling and Tumloong. 
Thenceforward every subterfuge was resorted to by 
the Dewan to frustrate the meeting; and even after 
the arrival of the Eajah on the east bank, the Dewan 
communicated with Dr. Campbell by shooting across 
the river arrows to which were attached letters, 
containing every possible argument to induce him to 
return to Dorjiling ; such as that the Rajah was sick at 
Tumloong, that he was gone to Tibet, that he had 
a religious fast and rites to perform, &c. &c. 

One day we wnllced up the Teesta to the Eumphiup 
river, a torrent from Mainom mountain to the west ; 
the path led amongst thick jungles of palm, prickly 
rattan canes, and a screw-irine, called “Borr,” wMch 
has a straight, often forked, pahn-like trunl^:, and an 
immense cromi of grassy, saw-edged leaves, fom^ feet 
long ; it bears clusters of uneatable fruit as large as a 
man’s fist, and their similarity to the pine-'apx)le has 
suggested the name of Borr ” for the latter fruit also, 
which has for many years been cultivated in Sikkim, 
and yields indifferent produce. Beautiful pink balsams 
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covered the gi’onnd, but at this season few other showy 
plants were in flower. 

Messengers from the Dewan overtook ns at the river 
to announce that the Eaj ah was waiting to give ns a 
reception; so we returned, and crossed on the 
bamboo-raft. As it is the custom on these occasions 
to exchange presents, I was supplied with some red 
cloth and beads; these, as well as Dr. Campbell’s 
present, should only have been delivered during or 
after the audience, but our wily friend the Dewan 
here played us a very shabby trick; for he managed 
that our presents should be brought in before our 
apiiearance, thus giving to the by-standers the impres- 
sion of our being tributaries to his Highness ! 

The audience chamber was a mere roofed shed of 
neat bamboo wattle, about twenty feet long: two Bho- 
teas in scarlet jackets, and with bows in their hands, 
stood on each side of the door, and our own chairs 
were carried before us for our accommodation. Within 
was a square wicker throne, six feet high, covered 
with purple silk, brocaded with dragons in white and 
gold, and overhung by a canopy of tattered blue silk, 
with which material part of the walls also was covered. 
An oblong box (containing papers) with gilded dragons 
on it, was placed on the stage or throne, and behind this 
was perched cross-legged, an odd, black, insignificant 
looking old man, with twinkling upturned eyes: he 
w'as swathed in yeUow silk, and wore on his head a 
pink silk hat with a flat broad crown, from all sides of 
which himg floss silk. This was the Eajah, a genuine 
Tibetan, about seventy years old. On some steps 
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close by, and ranged down the apartment, were Ms 
relations, all in brocaded silk robes reacMng from tbe 
throat to the ground, and girded about the waist ; and 
wearing caps similar to that of the Eajah. Kajees, 
counsellors, and mitred Lamas were there, to the 
number of twenty, all planted with their backs to the 
wall, mute and motionless as statues. A few spec- 
tators were huddled together at the lower end of the 
room, and a monk waved about an incense pot con- 
taining burning jumper and other odoriferous plants. 

We saluted, but received no return ; we then seated 
ourselves, when the Dewan came in, clad in a superb 
purple silk robe, worked with circular gold figures, 
and formally presented us. As the Eajah did not 
understand Hindoostanee, our conversation was carried 
on through the medium of a little bare-headed rosy- 
cheeked Lama, named Tchebu,” who acted as inter- 
preter. The conversation was short and constrained : 
Tchebu was known as a devoted servant of the Eajah ; 
and in common with all the Lamas hated the Dewan, 
and desired a friendly intercoui’se between Sikkim and 
Dorjiling. He was, fmther, the only servant of the 
Eajah capable of conversing both in Hindoo and 
Tibetan ; and the imeasy distrustful look of the Dewan, 
who understood the latter language only, was very 
evident. He was as anxious to hurry over the inter- 
view, as Dr. Campbell and Tchebu were to protract it ; 
it was clear, therefore, that nothing satisfactory could 
be done under such auspices. 

As a signal for our departure white silk scarfs were 
thrown over our shoulders, according to the established 
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cnstoin in Tibet, Silddm, and Bliotan ; and presents 
were made to ns of China siUiS, bricks of tea, woollen 
cloths, yaks, jponies, and salt, with worked silk purses 
and fans for Mrs. Campbell; after which we left. 
The whole scene was novel and very curious. We 
had had no previous idea of the extreme poverty of the 
Eajah, of his utter ignorance of the usages of Oriental 
life, and of his not having any one near to instruct 
him. The neglect of our salutation, and the conver- 
sion of our presents into tribute, did not arise from 
ill-will ; but was owing to the craft of the Dewan in 
taking advantage of the Eajah’s ignorance of his own 
position, and of good manners. Miserably poor, with- 
out any retinue, and taking no interest in what passes 
in his own kingdom, subsisting on the coarsest food, 
effectually abstracting his mind from the consideration 
of earthly things, and wrapt in contemplation, the 
Sikkim Eajah has arrived at great sanctity, and is all 
but prepared for that absorption into the essence of 
Booddh, which is the aim of all good Booddhists. The 
conduct of his courtiers, who looked like attendants at 
an inquisition, and the profound attention expressed in 
every word and gesture of those who did move and 
speak, recalled a Peldn reception. His attendants 
treated him as a being of a different nature from 
themselves; and well might they do so, since they 
believe that he will never die, but retire from the 
wwld only to re-appear under some equally sainted 
form. 

Though productive of no immediate good, our inter- 
view had a very favourable effect on the Lamas and 
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people, who had long wished it; and the congratnlations 
we received thereon during the remainder of our stay 
in Sikkim were many and sincere. The Lamas we 
found universally in high spirits, on account of the 
marriage of the heir-apparent, who was said to possess 
much ability and prudence, and hence to be very 
obnoxious to the Dewan, who vehemently opposed the 
marriage. As, however, the minister had established 
his influence over the youngest, and estranged the 
Eajah from his eldest son, and was moreover in a fair 
way for ruling Sikkim himself, the Church rose in a 
body, procured a dispensation from Lhassa for the 
marriage of a priest, and thus hoped to undermine 
the influence of the violent and gi’eedy stranger. 

In the evening, we paid a farew^ell visit to the 
Dewan, whom we found in a bamboo wicker-wwk 
hut, neatly hung with bows, arrow^s, and round Lepcha 
shields of cane, each with a scarlet tuft of yak-hair in 
the middle; there were also muskets, Tibetan arms, 
and much horse -gear; and at one end was a little altar, 
with cups, bells, pastiles, and images. He was robed 
in a fawn-coloured silk gown, lined with the softest 
of wool, that taken from unborn lambs: like most 
Tibetans, he extracts his beard with tweezers; an 
operation he cmlly recommended to me, accompanying 
tlie advice with the present of a neat pair of steel 
forceps. He aspires to be considered a man of taste, 
and plays tlie Tibetan guitar, on wkich he performed 
some ahs for our amusement; the instrument is round- 
bodied and long-armed, with six strings placed in pairs, 
and probably comes from Kashmir: the Tibetan airs 
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were simple and quite pretty> with the time well 
marked. 

Dr. Campbell’s object being accomplished, he was 
anxious to make the best use of the few days that 
remained before his return to Dorjiling, and we there- 
fore arranged to ascend Mainom, and together visit the 
principal convents; after which he was to return south, 
wliilst I should proceed north to exj)lore the south 
flank of Kinchinjunga. For the first day our route 
was that by which I had arrived. We started on 
Christmas-day, accompanied by two oflicers, of the 
ranks of Dingpiin and Soupun, answering to those 
of captain and lieutenant; the titles were, however, 
nominal, the Eajah having no soldiers, and these men 
being profoundly ignorant of the mysteries of war 
or drill. IJliey were splendid specimens of Sikkim 
Bhoteas {Le, Tibetans, born in Sikkim, sometimes 
called Arratts), tall, powerful, and well built, but inso- 
lent and bullying: the Dingpun wore the Lepcha knife, 
ornamented with turquoises, together with Chinese 
chopsticks. Near Bhomsong, Campbell pointed out a 
hot bath to me, which he had seen employed ; it con- 
sisted of a hollowed tree trunk, the water in which was 
heated by tlmowing in hot stones with bamboo tongs. 
The temperature is thus raised to 114°, to which the 
patient submits at intervals for several days, never 
leaving till wholly exhausted. 

We stopped to measure some splendid trees in the 
valley, and found the trunk of one to be forty-five feet 
round the buttresses, and thirty feet above them, a large 
size for the Himalaya: they were, a species of Terininalia. 
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We slept at Nampok, and tlie following morning 
commenced tlie ascent : on the way we passed the temple 
and lalte of Neongong. The latter is a mere pool, about 
400 yards round, and has no outlet; it contained 
two English plants, the common duckweed, and 
Potamogeton natans : some coots were swimming in it, 
and having flushed a woodcock, I sent for my gun, but 
the Lamas implored us not to shoot, it being contrary 
to their creed to take life wantonly. 

We left a great part of our baggage at Neongong, as 
we intended to return there ; and took with us bedding, 
food, &c., for two days. A path hence up the moun- 
tain is frequented once a year by the Lamas, who make 
a pilgrimage to the top for worship. We met with 
snow at the level of Dorjiling (7000 feet), indicating a 
colder chmate than at that station, wh^e none had 
fallen ; the vegetation was, however, similar, but not 
so rich, and at 8000 feet trees common also to the top 
of Sinchul appeared, with Rhododendron Hodgsoni, 
and a beautiful little winter-flowering primrose, whose 
stemless flowers spread like broad i^urple stars on the 
deep green fohage. Above, the path runs along the 
ridge of the precipices facing the south-east, and here 
we caught a glimpse of the great valley of the Eyott, 
beyond the Teesta, with Tumloong, the Rajah’s resi- 
dence, on its north flank, and the superb snowy peak 
of Chola at its head. 

One of our coolies, loaded with crockery and various 
indispensables, had here a severe fall, and was much 
bruised; he however recovered himself, but not our 
goods. At 9000 feet the snow became deep and 
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trouHesome, so we eixcamped 800 feet below the top, 
in a wood of Magnolia, Ehododendron, and bamboo ; 
OUT beds being laid on a thick layer of rhododen- 
dron twigs, bamboo, and masses of moss. 

On the following morning we reached the summit after 
an hour’s very laborious ascent, and took up our 
quarters in a large wooden barn -like temple (goompa) 
built on a stone -platform. The summit was very 
broad, but the depth of the snow prevented our ex- 
ploring much, and the silver firs were so tall, that no 
view could be obtained, except from the temple. The 
great peak of Kinchinjunga is in part hidden by those 
of Pundim and Nursing, but the panorama of snowy 
mountains is very grand indeed. The effect is quite 
deceptive ; the mountains assuming the appearance of 
a continuous chain, the distant snowy peaks being 
seemingly at little further distance than the nearer 
ones. The whole range appeared to rise uniformly 
and steeply out of black pine forests, which were 
succeeded by russet-brown rhododendron, and that 
again by tremendous precipices and giilleys, into which 
descended mighty glaciers and perpetual snows. This 
excessive steepness is however only apparent, being 
due to foreshortening. 

The upper 10,000 feet of Kinchin, and the tops of 
Pundim, Kubra, and Junnoo, are evidently of granite, 
and are rounded in outline : the lower peaks, on the 
contrary, as those of Nursing, &c., present rugged pin- 
nacles of black and red rocks, in many cases resting on 
white granite, to which they oflEer a remarkable contrast. 
One range presented on every summit a cap of black 
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rocks, with precipitous faces ; tMs was clear to tke 
naked eye, the range in question being only fifteen 
miles distant, running between Pundiin and Nursing. 

We enjoyed the view of this superb scenery till noon, 
when the clouds which had obscured Doijiling since 
morning were borne towards us by the southeily wind, 
rapidly closing in the landscape on all sides. At 
sunset they again broke, retreatiiig from the northward, 
and rising from Sinchnl and Dorjiling last of all, 
whilst a line of vapour seemed to belt the Singalelah 
range with a white girdle, darkened to black where it 
crossed the snowy mountains ; and it was difficult to 
believe that this belt did not reaUy hang upon the 
ranges from twenty to thirty miles off, against which it 
was projected ; or that its true position was com- 
paratively close to the mountain on which we were 
standing, and was due to condensation around its cool, 
broad, flat summit. 

As usual from such elevations, sunset produced 
many beautiful effects. The zenith was a deep blue, 
darkening opposite the setting sun, and paling over it 
into a peach colour, and that again near the horizon 
passing into a glowing orange -red, crossed by coppery 
streaks of cirrhus. Broad beams of i)ale light shot 
from the sun to the meridian, crossing the moon and 
the planet Venus. Far south, through gaps in the 
mountains, the position of the plains of India, 10,000 
feet below us, was indicated by a deep leaden haze, 
fading upwards in gradually paler bands (of wdiich I 
counted fifteen) to the clear yellow of the sunset sky. 
As darkness came on, the mists collected around the 
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top of Mainom, accumiilating on tlie windward side, 
and tlirown off in ragged masses from the opposite. 

The second night we passed here was fine, and not 
very cold (the mean temperature being S7®), and we 
kept ourselves quite warm by pine-wood fires. 

Having taken sketches and observations, and collected 
much information from our guides, we returned on the 
28th to our tents at Neongong; descending 7000 feet, 
a very severe shake along Lepcha paths. In the 
evening the Lamas visited us, with presents of rice, 
fowls, eggs, &c., and begged subscriptions for their 
temple, which was then being built; reminding Dr. 
Campbell that he and the Grovernor-General had an 
ample share of their prayers, and benefitted in pro- 
portion. As for me, they said, I was bound to give 
alms, as I surely needed praying for, seeing how I 
exposed myself; besides my having been the first 
Englishman who had visited the snows of Kinchinjunga, 
the holiest spot in Sikkim. 

On the following morning we visited the unfinished 
temple. The outer walls were of slabs of stone neatly 
chiselled, but badly mortared with clay and pounded 
slate ; tlie partition walls were of clay, shaped in 
moulds of wood; paraEel planks, four feet asunder, 
being placed in the intended position of the walls, and 
left open above, the composition was placed in these 
boxes, a little at a time, and rammed down by the feet 
of many men, who walked round and romid the narrow 
enclosure, singiug, and using rammers of heavy wood. 
The outer work was of good hard timber, of Magnolia 
and oak. The common ■VBan,'' or Lepcha knife, 
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supplied the place of axe, saw, adze, and plane; 
and the graving work was executed with small tools, 
chiefly on Toon, a very soft wood. 

This being a festival day, 'when the natives were 
bringing offerings to the altar, we also visited the old 
temple, a small wooden building. Besides more sub- 
stantial offerings, there were little cones of rice, each 
with a round wafer of butter at the top, ranged in order 
on the altar * Six Lamas were at prayer, psalms, 
and contemplation, sitting cross-legged on two small 
benches that ran down the building: one read, with his 
fore-finger elevated, whilst the others listened ; anon 
they all sang hymns, repeated sacred or silly precepts 
to the bystanders, or joined in a chorus with boys, 
who struck brass cymbals, and blew straight copper 
tfumpets six feet long, and conch-shells mounted with 
broad silver wings, elegantly carved with dragons. 
There were besides praying-cylinders, drams, gongs, 
books, and trumpets made of human thigh-bones, both 
plain and mounted in silver. 

Throughout Sikkim, we w^ere roused each morning 
at daybreak by this wild music, the convents being so 
numerous that we were always within hearing of it. 
To me it was deeply impressive, awakenmg me so 

* The worshippers, on entering, walk np to the altar, and before or 
after ha-dug deposited their gifts, they lift both hands to the forehead, fail 
on their knees, and touch the ground three times with head and hands. 
They then advance to the head Lama, kotow similarly to Mm, and he 
blesses them, laying both hands on their heads and repeating a short 
formula. Sometimes the dorje is used in blessing, as the cross is in 
Europe, and when a number of people request a benediction, tbe Lama pro- 
nounces it from the door of the temple with outstretched arms, the people 
all being prostrate, with their foreheads touching the ground. 
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eiffectually to the strangeness of the wild land in which 
I was wandering, and of the new and striking objects it 
contained. After sleep, too, during which the mind 
has either been at rest, or carried away to more famihar 
subjects, the feelings of loneliness and sometimes even 
of despondency, conjured up by this solemn music, 
were almost oppressive. 

Ascending from Neongong, we reached that pass 
from the Teesta to the Great Eungeet, which I had 
crossed on the 22nd ; and this time we had a splendid 
view, down both valleys, of the rivers, and the many 
spurs from the ridge communicating between Tendong 
and Mainom, often crowned with hamlets, surrounded 
by patches of cultivation. Near the top I found a 
plant of Praong '' (a small bamboo) in full seed; this 
sends up many flowering branches from the root, and 
but few leaf-bearing ones ; and after maturing its seed, 
and giving off suckers, the parent plant dies. The 
fruit is a dark, long grain, Hke rice ; it is boiled and 
made into cakes, or into heer, like Murwa- 

Looking west from the summit, no fewer than ten 
monastic establishments, with their temples, villages, 
and cultivation, were at once visible, in the valley of 
the Great Eungeet, and in those of its tributaries ; all 
of considerable size, and perched at elevations varying 
from SOOO to 7000 feet, and commanding splendid 
prospects. 

"We encamped at Lingcham, and the weather being 
fine, I took bearings of all the convents and mountains 
around. There was much cultivation here, and many 
comparatively rich villages. The houses were large, 
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and tlie yards were full of animals familiar to the eye 
but not to the ear. The cows of SiHdm, though 
generally resembling the English in stature, form, and 
colour, have humps, and grunt rather than low ; and 
the cocks wake the morning with a prolonged howling 
screech, instead of tlie shrill crow of chanticleer. 

Hence we descended north-west to the Great Eun- 
geet, opposite Tassiding; wliich is one of tlie oldest 
monastic establishments in Sikkim, and one we were 
very anxious to visit. The descent lay through a forest 
of tropical trees, where small palms, vines, peppers, 
screw-pine, wild plantain, and Pothos, were interlaced in 
an impenetrable jungle, and ak-plants clothed the trees. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tassiding, view of and from — Funereal cypress — Gamp at Sunnook — Hot 
vapours — Lama’s house — Temples, decorations, altars, idols, general 
effect — Ohaits — Bate of erection — Plundered by Ghorkas — Cross 
Katong — Ascend to Pemiongchi — PemiongcM, view from— Vegeta- 
tion — Temple, decorations, &c. — Former capital of Sikkim — History 
of Sikkim — Nightingales — Campbell departs — Tchonpong — Edge- 
worthia — Cross Eungbee and Eatong— Yoksun — Walnuts— View — 
Funereal cypresses — Boobdi — Gigantic cypresses — Temples — Snow- 
fall — Sikkim, &c. — Toys. 

Tassiding hill is the steep conical termination of a 
long spur from a fir-clad shoulder of Kinchinjunga, 
called Powhungri : it divides the Great Eungeet from 
its main feeder, the Eatong, which rises from the south 
face of Kinchin. We crossed the former by a bridge 
formed of two bamboo stems, slung by canes from two 
parallel arches of stout branches lashed together. 

The ascent was up a very steep, dry, zigzag path, 
amongst many troj)ical plants, especially the “ Tukla’' 
(Eottlera tinctoria), a plant which yields a brown dye. 
The top was a fliat, covered with temples, chaits, and 
mendongs of the most picturesque forms and in elegant 
gToups, and fringed with brushwood, wild plantains, 
small palms, and apple -trees. Here I saw for the first 
time the funereal cjq)ress, of which some very old trees 
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•well above 6000 feet elevation. It is called “ Tcben- 
den ” by the Lepchas, Bhoteas, and Tibetans, and its 
fragrant red -wood is burnt in the temples. 

The Lamas met us on the top of the hill, bringing a 


I was not then aware of this tree having been introduced into England 
hy the intrepid Mr, Fortune from China ; and as I was unable to procure 
seedsy which are said not to ripen in Sikkim, it was a great and unexpected 
pleasure, on my return home, to find it alive and fiourishing at Kew. 
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spread their -weeping limbs and pensile branehlets over 
the buddings.* It is not -wild in Sikkim, but imported 
there and into Bhotan from Tibet; it does not thrive 
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noble present of fowls, yegetables and oranges, the latter 
most acceptable after oxir long and hot inarch. The 
site is admirably chosen, in the very heart of Sikkim, 
commanding a fine view, and having a considerable 
river on either side, with the poprer of retreating to the 
convents of Snnnook and Powhnngri, which are higher 
up on the same spur, and surrounded by forest enough 
to conceal an army. Considering the turbulent cha- 
racter of their neighbours, it is not wonderful that the 
monks should have chosen commanding spots, and 
good shelter : for the same reason these monasteries 
secured views of one another. 

We camped on a saddle near the village of Sunnook, 
at 4000 feet above the sea ; and on the last day of the 
year we visited this most interesting monastic establish- 
ment ; ascending from our camp by a narrow path, cut 
here and there into steps, and passing many rocks 
covered with inscriptions, broken walls of mendongs, 
and other remains of the via sacra between the village 
and temple. At one spot we found a fissure emitting 
hot vapour of the temperature of that of the air 
being about 50° It was simply a hole amongst the 
rocks ; and near the Eungeet a similar one is said to 
occur, whose temperature fluctuates considerably with 
the season. It is very remarkable that such an isolated 
spring should exist on the top of a ridge, 2800 feet 
above the bottom of this deep vaUey. 

The general arrangement on the summit was, first 
the Lamas’ houses with small gardens, then three large 
temples raised on rudely paved platforms, and beyond 
these, a square waUed enclosure facing the south, full 
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of cliaits and inendongs, looking a crowded ceme* 
teiy, and planted with funereal cypresses. 

The house of the principal Lama was an ohlong 
square, the lower stoiy of stone, and the upper of 
w^ood : we ascended a ladder to the upper room, wdiich 
was 24 feet by 8, wattled all roimd, with prettily latticed 
windows opening upon a bamboo balcony used for 
drying grain, under the eaves of the broad thatched 
roof. The ceiling (of neat bamboo w'ork) w^as hung 
witli glorious bunches of maizie, yellowy red, and brown; 
an altar and closed wicker cage at one end of the room 
held the Penates, and a few implements of worship. 
Chinese carpets were laid on the floor for us, and the 
cans of Murwa brought round. 

The Lama, though one of tlie red sect, wns dressed 
in a yellow flowered silk robe, but his mitre was red : 
he gave us much infonnation relative to the introduc- 
tion of Boodliisin into Sikkim. 

The three temples stand about fifty yards apart, but 
are not parallel to one another, although their general 
direction is east and wnst. Each is oblong, and nar- 
rowed upw^'ards, witli the door at one end ; the middle 
(and smallest) faces tlie west, the others the east : the 
doorways are all broad, low and deep, protected by a 
projecting carved portico. The w^-alls are immensely 
thick, of well-masoned slaty stones ; the outer surface 
of each slopes upwards and inwards, the inner is per- 
pendicular. The roofs are low and thickly thatched, 
and project from eight to ten feet all round, to keep off 
the rain, being sometimes supported by long poles. 
There is a very low upper story, inhabited by the 



I is one large apartment, entered tlirough a small trans- 

verse vestibule, the breadth of the temple, in which are 
.. tall cylindrical praymg-machines. The carving round 

I the doors is very beautiful, and tliey are gaudily painted 

and gilded. The northern temple is quite plain : the 
I middle one is simply painted red, and encu-cled with a 

! row of black heads, witli goggle eyes and numerous 

! teeth, on a white ground ; it is said to have been ori- 

1 ginally dedicated to the evil spirits of the Lepcha 

creed. The southern, which contains the library, is 
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the largest and best, and is of an irregular square 
shape. The inside walls and floors are plastered with 
clay, and painted with allegorical representations of 
Boodli, &c. From the vestibule the principal apart- 
ment is entered by broad folding-doors, studded with 


SOUTHERN TEMPLE. 


circulai^ copper bosses, and turning on iron hinges. It 
is lighted by latticed windows, sometimes protected 
outside by a bamboo screen. Owing to the great thick- 
ness of tlie walls (three or four feet), a very feeble light 
is admitted. In the principal temple, called Dugang,” 
six hexagonal wooden columns, narrowed above, with 
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peculiar broad transverse capitals, exquisitely gilded 
and painted, support tlie cross-beams of the roof, which 
are likewise beautifully ornamented. Sometimes a 
curly -maned gilt lion is placed over a column, and it 



MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


is always furnished with a black bushy tail : squares, 
diamonds, dragons, and groups of flowers, vermilion, 
green, gold, azm'e, and white, are dispersed with great 
artistic taste over all the beams ; the heavier masses of 
colour being separated by fine white lines. 

The altars and idols are placed at the opposite end ; 
and two long parallel benches, like catliedral stalls, 
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mil down tlie centre of the biidcHrig ; on tliese tlie 
monks sit at prayer and contemplation, tlie head Lama 
occupying a stall (often of very tasteful design) near 
the altar. 


The principal Boodh, or image, is placed heliind the 
altar under a canopy, or behind a silk screen: gaily 



ALTAR AND IMAGES. 

Central figure Akshobya, the first of tbe Paneba Boodha. 


dressed and painted effigies of sainted male and female 
persons are ranged on either side, or placed in niches 
around the apartment, sometimes with separate altars 
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before tliem ; wbilst the walls are more or less covered 
with paintings of monks in prayer or contemplation. 
The principal Boodh (Sakya Sing) sits cross-legged, 
with the left heel np ; his left hand always rests on his 
thigh, and holds the padmi or lotus and jewel, which 
is often a mere cup ; the right hand is either raised, 



PLAN OF THE SOUTH TEMPLE. 

A. entrance ; b. four praying cylinders ; o. altar, with seven brass cups ot water 
D. four columns ; e. and f. images ; a. library. 

with the two forefingers up, or holds the dorje, or rests 
on the calf of tlie upturned leg. Sakya has generally 
curled hair, Lamas have mitres, females various head- 
dresses ; most wear immense ear-rings, and some rosa- 
ries. All are placed on rude pediments, so painted as 
to convey the idea of their rising out of the petals of 
the pink, purple, or white lotus* None are in any way 
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disagreeable; on the eontrarj most bave a calm and 
pleasing expression, suggestive of contemplation. 

The great or south temple contained a side altar of 
very elegant shape, placed before an image encircled 
by a glory. Flowers, juniper, peacock’s feathers, pas- 
tiles, and brass cups of water were the chief ornaments 
of the altars, besides the instruments I have elsewhere 
enumerated. In tliis temple was the library, con- 
taining several hundred books, in pigeon-holes, placed 
in recesses. 

The effect on entering these cold and gloomy temples 
is very impressive ; the Dugang in particular was exqui- 
sitely ornamented vith painting, and the vista from tlie 
vestibule to the principal idol, of carved and coloured 
pillars and beams, was very picturesque. Within, the 
general arrangement of the colours and gilding is felt 
to be harmonious and pleasing, especially j5:*om the 
introduction of slender white streaks between the con- 
trasting masses of colour, in the same manner as was 
adopted in the Great Exliibition building of 1851. It 
is also wortliy of remark tbat the brightest colours are 
often used in broad masses, and when so, are always 
arranged in the sequence of the rainbow’s hues, and 
are hence never displeasing to the eye. The hues, 
though bright, are subdued by the imperfect light: 
the countenances of the images are all calm, and them 
expression solemn. Whichever way you turn, the eye 
is met by some beautiful specimen of colouimg or 
carving, or some object of veneration. The effect is 
much heightened by the incense of juniper and sweet- 
smelling herbs which the j^riests burn on entering, by 
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their grave and decorous conduct, and by the feeling 
of respect demanded by a religion which inculcates 
and adores virtue in tlie abstract, and those only 
amongst men who practise virtue. To the idol itself 
the Boodliist attaches no importance; it is an object 
of reverence, not of worship, and no virtue or attribute 
belongs to it 35 ; it is a symbol of the creed, and the 
adoration is paid to the abstraction which it represents. 

Beyond the temples are the chaits and mendongs, 
scattered without much order ; and I counted nearly 
twenty-five chaits of the same form, between eight and 
thirty feet high. The largest is consecrated to the 
memory of tlxe Kajahs eldest son, who, however, is 
not buried here. A group of these structures is 
extremely picturesque, and those at Tassiding, from 
their number, variety, and size, their commanding and 
romantic position, and their being interspersed with 
weeping cypresses, are particularly so. 

The Tassiding temples and convents were founded 
upwards of 300 years ago, by the Lamas who accom- 
panied the first Eajah to Sikkim ; and they have been 
continuously served by Lamas of great sanctity, many 
of whom have been educated at Lhassa. They were 
formerly very wealthy, but during the Nepal war they 
were plundered of all their treasures, their silver gongs 
and bells, their best idols, dorjes, and manis, and 
stripped of their ornaments ; since which time Pemi- 
ongchi has been more popular. In proof of their 
antiquity, it was pointed out that most of the symbols 
and decorations were those of pure Lama Boodliism, 
as practised in Tibet. 
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Altliougli tlie elevation is but 4,840 feet, tbeAveatber 
was cold and raw, with rain at noon, followed by thun- 
der and lightning. These electrical disturbances are 
frequent about midsummer and midwinter, prevailing 
over many xoaids of India. 

January Ist, 1849. — The morning of the new year 
was bright and beautiful, though much snow had fallen 
on the mountains; and we left Siinnook for Pemiongclii, 
situated on the summit of a lofty spur on the opposite 
side of the Eatong. 

The ascent to Pemiongchi was very steep, through 
woods of oaks, chesnuts, and magnolias, but no tree- 
fern, palms, Pothos, or plantain, which abound at this 
elevation on the moister outer ranges of Sikkim. The 
temple is large, eighty feet long, and in excellent order, 
built upon the lofty terminal point of the great east 
and west S|)ur, that divides the Kulhait from the 
Eatong and Eungbee rivers ; and the great Changa- 
chelling temple and monastery stand on another emi- 
nence of the same ridge, two miles further west. 

The view of the snowy range from this temple is one 
of the finest in Sikkim; the eye survejnig at one glance 
the vegetation of the Tropics and the Poles. Deep in 
the valleys the river-beds ai*e hut 3000 feet above the 
sea, and are choked with fig-trees, plantains, and 
palms ; to these succeed laurels and magnolias, and 
still higher up, oaks, chesnuts, birches, &c. ; there is, 
however, no marked line between the limits of these 
two last fox’ests, which form the prevailing arboreous 
vegetation between 4000 and 10,000 feet, and give a 
lurid hue to the mountains. Fix* forests succeed for 
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2000 feet higher, when they give place to a sldrting 
of rhododendron and berberry. Among these appear 
black naked rocks, between which are guUeys, down 
wliich the snow now descended to 12,000 feet. The 
mountain flanks are much more steep and rocky than 
those at similar heights on the outer ranges, and cata- 
racts are very numerous, and of considerable height, 
though small in volume. 

Pemiongchi temple,^ the most ancient in Sikkim, is 
said to be 400 years old ; it stands on a paved plat- 
form, and is of the same form and general character 
as those of Tassiding. Inside, it is most beautifully 
decorated, especially the beams, columns, capitals and 
architraves, but the designs are coarser than those of 
Tassiding. The square end of every beam in the roof 
is ornamented either with a lotus flower or with a 
Tibetan character, in endless diversity of colour and 
form, and the walls are completely covered with alle- 
gorical paintings of Lamas and saints with glories round 
their heads, mitred, and holding the dorje and jewel. 

The principal image is a large and hideous figure of 
Sakya-thoba, in a recess under a blue silk canopy, 
contrasting with a calm figure of the late Eajah, wearing 
a cap and coronet. 

Pemiongchi was once the capital of Sikkim, and 
called the Sikkim Durbar : the Eaj ah’s residence was 
on a curious flat to the south of the temple, and a fe^v 
hundred feet below it, where are the remains of (for 
this country) extensive walls and buildings. During 
the Nepal war, the Eajah was driven east across the 

* See Frontispiece to tins vol'ame. 
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Teesta, whilst the Ghorkas plundered Tassiding, Penii- 
ongchi, Changachelliiig, and all the other temples and 
convents to the west of that river. It was then that 
the famous history of Sikkim,^ compiled by the Lamas 
of Pemiongchi, and kept at this temple, was destroyed, 
with the exception of a few sheets, with one of which 
Dr. Camiobell and myself were each presented. We 
were told that the monks of Changachelling and those 
of this establishment had copied what remained, and 
were busy compiling the rest from oral information, 
&c, : whatever value the original may have possessed, 
however, is irretrievably lost. A magnificent copy of 
the Boodhist Scriptures was destroyed at the same 
time ; it consisted of 400 volumes, each containing 
several hundred sheets of Daphne paper. 

The ground about the temple w^as covered with 
snow; we therefore descended a few hundred feet, to 
encamp in a most picturesque grove, among chaits and 
inscribed stones, with a peep of the temples above. 
Nightingales warbled deliciously night and morning, 
which ratlier surprised us, as the minimum ther- 
mometer fell to 28°, and the ground next day -was 
covered with hoar-frost. These birds migrate hither 
in October and November, lingering in the Himalayan 
valleys till the cold of early spring drives them fux’ther 
south, to the plains of India, whence they return north 
in March and April. ^ 

* TMs remarkable and beautifal manuscript was written on tMck 
oblong sheets of Tibet paper, painted black to resist decay, and the letters 
were yellow and gold. The Nepalese soldiers wantonly employed the 
sheets to roof the sbeds they erected as a protection from the weather. 
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On the 2nd of January I parted from my friend, Dr. 
Campbell, who was obliged to hurry to the great annual 
fair at Titalya. I regretted much being unable to 
accompany him to this scene of his disinterested 
labours, especially as the Nawab of Moorshedabad was 
to be present, one of the few wealthy native princes of 
Bengal who still keep a court worth seeing ; but I was 
anxious to continue my explorations northward till the 
latest moment; I however accompanied him for a 
short distance on his way towards Dorjiling. 

A steep zigzag path, descending amongst long 
grass and scarlet rhododendrons, led to the Kaysing 
Mendong. Here I bade adieu to Dr. Campbell, and 
returned up the hill, feeling very lonely. The zest 
with which he had entered into all my pursuits, and 
the aid he had afforded me, together with the charm 
that always attends companionship with one who enjoys 
every incident of travel, had so attracted me to iiim 
that I found it difficult to recover my spirits. It is 
impossible for any one who cannot from experience 
realize the solitary wandering life I had been leading 
for months, to appreciate the desolate feeling that 
follows the parting from one who has heightened every 
enjoyment, and taken far more than his share of every 
annoyance and discomfort : the few days we had spent 
together appeared then, and still, as months. 

On my return to Pemiongchi I spent the remainder 
of thS day sketching in the great temple, gossipping 
with the Lamas, and drinking salted and buttered 
tea-soup, which I had begun to Hke, when the butter 
was not rancid. 
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My route lienee was to be along the south flank of 
Kinchiiijunga, nortli to Jongri’, which lay about four or 
five marches off, on the road to the long deserted pass 
of Kanglanamo, by which I had intended entering 
Sikkim from Nepal, when I found the route up the 
Yalloong valley impracticable. The village and ruined 
convents of Yoksim lay near my route, and the temples 
of Doobdi, Catsuperri and Molli, on the Eatong river. 

I descended to the village of Tchonpong, where I 
was detained a day to obtain rice, of which I requmed 
ten days’ supply for twenty -five people. On the way 
I passed groves of the paper-yielding Edgewortliia 
Gardner! : it bears round heads of fragrant, beautiful, 
yellow flowers, and would be a valuable acquisition to 
an English consen^atory. 

From Tchonpong we descended to the bed of the 
Eimgbee (alt. 3,160 feet), an affluent of the Eatong, 
flowing in a deep guUey with precipitous sides : it was 
spanned by a bridge of two loose bamboo culms, about 
fifteen yards long, laid across without hand-rails ; after 
wet sand had been thrown on it the bare-footed coolies 
crossed easily enough, but I, having shoes on, required 
a hand to steady me. From tliis point we crossed a loftj^ 
spur to the Eatong, where we encamped, the coolies being 
unable to proceed further along such very had roads. 

We encamped on a gravelly flat, fifty feet above the 
river, stremi with water-worn boulders, and so densely 
covered with tall Artemisia bushes, gigantic gfasses, 
bamboos, plantains, ferns, and acacias, that we had to 
clear a space in the jungle, which exlialed a rank 
heavy smell. 
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Hence I ascended to Yoksun, one of the most 
curious and picturesque spots in Sikkim, and the last 
inhabited place towards Kinchinjunga. The path 
was excessively steep and rocky for the first mile or 
two, and then alternately steep and flat. Mixed with 
many tropical trees, were walnuts of the common 
English variety ; a tree, which, though planted here, is 
w^d near Dorjihng, where it bears a small-sized fruit, as 
hard as a hickory-nut : those I gathered in this place 
were similar, whereas in Bhotan the cultivated nut is 
larger, thin-shelled, and the kernel is easily removed. 

We ascended one slope, which was covered with light 
black mould, and had been recently cleared by fire; 
on it we found millet cultivated. From the top the 
view was very fine : to the north lay Yoksun, appearing 
from this height to occupy a flat, girdled by steep ^ 

mountains to the north and east, and dipping very 
suddenly to the Eatong, the gorge of which opened 
as a gloomy defile, above which rose partially 
snowed mountains, which shut out Kinchinjunga. 

To the right was a lofty hill, crowned with the 
large temple and convents of Doobdi, shaded by beau- 
tiful weeping cypresses, and backed by lofty fir-clad 
moimtains. To the west, massive fir-clad mountains 
rose steeply ; while the Ettle hamlet of Lathiang 
occupied a remarkable shelf overhanging the river, 
appearing inaccessible except by ropes from above. 

South%est, the long spurs of MoUi and Catsuperri, 
each crowned with its convents or temples, de- 
scended from Singalelah ; and parallel to them on 
the south, but much longer and more lofty, was the 
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great momitain range north, of the Knlhait, with the 
temples and convents of Pemiongchi and Changa- 
chelling, towering in the air. The latter range dips 
suddenly to the Great Exmgeet, where Tassiding, with 
its chaits and cypresses, closed the view. The clay was 
half cloud, half sunshine ; and the various effects of 
light and shade, now bringing out one or other of the 
villages and temples, now casting the deep valleys into 
darker gloom, w^ere wonderfully fine. 

Yoksun was the earliest cmlised corner of Sikkim, 
and derived its name (which signifies in Lepcha three 
cliiefs”) from having been the residence of three 
Lamas of great influence, who were the means of intro- 
ducing the first Tibetan sovereign into the country. 
At present it boasts of but little cultivation, and a 
scattered population, inhabiting a few hamlets, 5,500 
feet above the sea : beautiful lanes mid paths wind 
ever^nvhere over the gentle slopes, and through the 
copsewood that has replaced the trees of a former 
period. Mendongs and chaits are very numerous, 
some of great size ; and there are also the ruins of two 
very large temples, near wliicli are some magnificent 
weeping cj^iresses, eighty feet high. These fine trees 
are landmarks from all parts of the flat; they form 
irregular cones of |)ale bright green, with naked gnarled 
tops; the branches weep gracefully, but not like the 
picture in Macartney’s Embassy to China, whence ori- 
ginated the familiar “ willow-pattern of our crdckery. 
The ultimate branchlets are very slender and pen- 
dulous ; my Lepcha hoys used to make elegant chaplets 
of them, binding the withes with scarlet worsted. The 
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trunk is quite erect, smooth, cylindrical, and pine- 
lUie ; it harbours no mos^, but air-plants, Orchids, and 
ferns, nestle on the limbs, and pendulous lichens, like 
our beard-moss, wave from the branches. 

In the evening I ascended to Doobdi. The path 


TEMPLE AN1> WEEPING CYPRESS. 


was broad, and skilfully conducted up a very steep 
slope covered with forest; the top, which is nearly 
1000 feet above Yoksun, is a broad partially paved 
platform, on which stand two temples, surrotmded by 
beautiful weeping cypresses : one of these trees (perhaps 
the oldest in Sikkim) measured sixteen and a half feet 
in girth, at five from the ground, and was apparently 
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ninety feet higli : it was not pyramidal, tlie ^ top 
brandies being dead and broken, and tbe lower liinbs 
spreading ; tbey were loaded with masses of wbite- 
flowered Orchids. The younger trees were pyramidal. 

I was received by a monk of low degi'ee, who made 
many apologies for the absence of Ms superior, vdio 
had been ordered an eight years’ penance and seclusion 
from the world, of wMch only three had passed. On 
inquiry, I learnt the reason for tMs; the holy father 
having found Mmself surrounded by a family, to 
wMch there would have been no objection, had he 
previously obtained a dispensation. As, however, he 
had omitted tMs preliminary, and was able to atone 
by prayer and payment, he had been condemned to 
do penance; probably at Ms own suggestion, as the 
seclusion will give Mm sanctity, and eventually lead 
to Ms promotion, when his eiTor shall have been 
forgotten. 

Botli temples are remarkable for their hea-vuly 
ornamented, two-storied porticos, wMch occupy nearty 
the whole of one end. The interior decorations are in 
a ruinous condition, and evidently very old ; they have 
no Hindoo emblems. 

The head Lama sent me a present of dried peaches, 
with a bag of walnuts, called “Koal-kun” by Hie 
Lepchas, and “ Taga-sching” by the Bhoteas; the 
two terminations alike signifying “tree.” 

Although the elevation is so low, snow falls abun- 
dantly at Doobdi in winter ; I was assured that it has 
been known of the depth of five feet, a statement I 
consider doubtful ; the quantity is, however, certainly 
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greater thm at equal heiglits about Doijiling, no doubt 
owing to its proximity to Kmcbinjunga. 

I was amused here by watching a child playing with 
a po|)gun, made of bamboo, similar to that of quill, 
with which most English children are familiar, which 
propels pellets by means of aspring-trigger made of 
the upper part of the quill. It is easy to conclude such 
resemblances between the familiar toys of different 
countries to be accidental, but I question their being 
really so. On the plains of India, men may often be 
seen for hours together, flying what with us are 
children’s kites; and I procured a Jew’s harp from 
Tibet. These are not the toys of savages, but the 
amusements of people more than half-civilised, and 
with whom we have had indirect communication from 
the earliest ages. The Lepchas play at quoits, using 
slate for the purpose, and at the Highland games of 
“ putting the stone ” and drawing the stone.” Chess, 
dice, draughts, Punch, hockey, and battledore and 
shuttlecock, are all Indo-Chinese or Tartarian; and 
no one familiar with the wonderful instances of 
similarity between tlie monasteries, ritual ceremonies, 
attributes, vestments, and other paraphernalia of the 
Eastern and Western churches, can fail to acknowledge 
the importance of recording even the most trifling 
analogies or smiilarities between the manners and 
customs of the young as well as of the old. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Leave Yoksua for KincMajaaga^ — Ascend Eatong valley — Salt smuggling 
over Eatong~~-Plants-— Buckeem — -Blocks of gneiss — Mon Lepcha — 
Yiew — Weatker-— Yiew from Gubroo~-KincMnjiuiga, tops of — ^Pundim 
cliff— Nursing— Yegetation of Himalaya — Coup d’ceil of Jongri — Eoute 
to yalloong — ^Arduous route of saltrtraders from Tibet — KincMn, 
ascent of— Lickens— Surfaces scxilptured by snow and ice — eatber 
at Jongri — Snow — Shades for eyes. 

I LEFT Yoksun on an exj)eclition to Kincliinjmiga 
on the 7th of January. It was evident that at this 
season I could not attain any height: but I was most 
anxious to reach tlie lower limit of that mass of 
perpetual snow which descends in one continuous 
sweep from 28,000 to 15,000 feet, and radiates from 
the summit of Kinchin, along every spur and shoulder, 
for ten to fifteen miles, towards each point of the 
compass. 

The route lay for the first mile over the Yoksun flat, 
and then wound along the almost precipitous east flank 
of the Eatong, 1000 feet above its bed, leading tlirough 
tliick forest. It was often difficult, crossing torrents 
by stems of bamboo, and leading up jmecipices by 
notched poles and roots of trees* I wondered wiiat 
could have induced tlie frequenting of such a route to 
Nepal, when there were so many better ones over 
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Singalelali, till I foimd from my guide that salt 
was habitually smuggled over this pass to avoid the 
oppressive duty exacted by the Dewan on all imports 
from Tibet by the eastern passes: he further told me 
tliat it took five days to reach YaUoong in Nepal from 
Yoksiin, on the third of which the Kanglanamo pass is 
crossed, which is open from April to November, but is 
always heavily snowed. Owing to this duty, and the 
remoteness of the eastern passes, the people in tlie 
western districts of Sikldm were compelled to pay an 
enomous sum for salt ; and in consequence the Lamas 
of Changachelling and Pemiongchi petitioned Dr. 
Campbell to use his influence with the Nepal Court to 
have the Kanglanamo pass re-opened, and the power of 
trading with the Tibetans of East Nepal restored to 
them : the pass having been closed since the Nepalese 
war, to prevent the Sikkim people from kidnapping 
children and slaves, as was alleged to be their 
custom.^' 

On the following day, I proceeded north-west up the 
Eatong liver, which I crossed, and then ascended a 
very steep moimtain called Mon Lepcha.’' Immense 
detached pieces of gneiss, full of coarse garnets, lay on 

* An accusation in whicli there was prohaHy some truth; for the Sikkim 
Dingpnn, who guided Dr, Campbell and myself to Mainom, Tassiding, &c., 
afterwards kidnapped, or caused to be abducted, a girl of Brahmin parents, 
from the Mai valley of Nepal, a transaction which cost him some 300 
rupees. The Nepal Durbar was naturally ftirions, the more so as the 
Dingpun had no caste, and was therefore abhorred by all Brahmins. 
Eestitutlon was demanded through Dr. Campbell, who caused the incensed 
Dingpun to give up his paramour and her jewels. He vowed vengeance 
against Dr. Campbell, and found means to gratify it, as I shall hereafter 
show. 
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the slope, some of which were curiously marked with a 
series of deep holes, large enough to put one's fist in, 
and said to be the footprints of the sacred co-w. They 
appeared to me to have been caused by the roots of 
trees, which spread over the rocks in these iiiiinid 
regions, and wear channels in the hardest material. 

I encamioed at a place called Buckeem (alt. 8,650 ft.), 
in a forest of Ahies Brunonimia and silver fir, yew, 
oak, various rhododendrons, and smaE bamboo. Snow 
lay in patches, and the night was cold and clear. On 
the following morning I continued the ascent, alter- 
nately up steeps and along perfectly level shelves, 
on which were occasionally frozen pools, surrounded 
with dwarf jmiiper and rhododendrons. Across one I 
observed the track of a yak in the snow ; it presented 
two ridges, probably from the long hair of this animal, 
which trails on the ground, sweeping the snow from 
the centre of its path. 

Enormous angular boulders were frequent over the 
whole of Mon Lepcha. I measured one forty feet high, 
resting on a steex3 narrow shoulder in a position to 
which it was impossible that it could have rolled; 
though it is almost equally difficult to suppose that 
glacial ice could have deposited it 4000 feet above the 
bottom of the gorge, except we conclude the valley to 
have been fiEed with ice to that dei3th. 

The toEsome ascent through the soft snow and 
brushwood delayed the cooEes, who scarcely accom- 
plished five miles in the day. Some of them having 
come up by dark, I prepared to camp on the mountain- 
top, a broad bare flat, elevated 13,080 feet, and fringed 
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by a copse of rose, berberry, and alpine rbododen- 
(irons: the Himalayan beatber {Andromeda fastigiata) 
grew abundantly bere, affording us good fuel; and 
thick masses of it, with moss (wbicb latter bung in 
great tufts from the bushes) laid on the snow, formed 
my bed: my blankets bad not arriyed, but there was 
no prospect of a snow-storm. . 

The sun was powerful when I reached the summit, 
and I was so warm that for a few minutes I walked 
about barefoot on the frozen snow without incon- 
venience, preferring it to continuing in wet stockings : 
the temperature at the time was 29 with a brisk 
south-east moist wind. 

The night was magnificent, brilliant starlight, with 
a pale mist over tlie mountains : the thermometer fell 
to 15j^, and the snow sparkled with broad flakes of 
hoar-frost in the full moon, which was so bright, that I 
recorded my observations by its light. Owing to the 
extreme cold of radiation, I passed a very uncomfort- 
able night. The minimum thermometer fell to 1^ in 
shade: the sky was clear; and every rock, leaf, twig, 
blade of grass, and the snow itself, were covered with 
broad rhomboidal plates of hoar-frost, nearly one-third 
of an inch across; while the metal scale of the ther- 
mometer instantaneously blistered my tongue. As the 
sun rose, the light reflected from these myriads of facets 
had a splendid effect. 

Before sunrise the atmosphere was still, and all but 
cloudless. To the south-east were visible the plains 
of India, at least 140 miles distant ; where, as usual, 
horizontal layers of leaden purple vapour obscured 
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tlie liorizon: belnnd these the sun rose majestically, 
instantly dispersing them, while a thin haze spread 
over all the intervening mountains: this, as the sim 
mounted higher, became invisible, though still giving 
that transparency to the atmosphere and brilliant de* 
finition of the distances, so characteristic of a damp, 
yet deal’ day. 

Mon Lepcha commands a most extensive view of 
Sikkim, southward to Dorjiling. At my feet lay the 
profound valley of the Eatong, a dark gulf of vegeta- 
tion. Looking northward, the eye followed that stream 
along its devious course from the glaciers descending 
from tlie summit of Kincliinjunga (distant eighteen 
miles), which fronts the beholder as Mont Blanc 
does when seen from the mountains on the opposite 
side of the valley of Chamoimi. To the east are the 
immense precipices and glaciers of Pimdim, and on the 
west those of Kubra, foming great supporters to the 
stupendous mountain between them. Mon Lepcha 
itself is a spm* running south-east from the Kubra 
shoulder : it is very open, and covered with rounded 
hills for several miles forther north, temiinating in a 
conspicuous conical black rocky hummock called 
Gubroo, of 15,000 feet elevation, which presents a 
black cliff to the south. 

Kinchinjunga is topped by three small hummocks, 
risiug to nearly equal elevation,^ which form a line 
running north-west. It exposes many white or grey 
rocks, bare of snow ; the colour of aU which above 

* The eastern and western tops are respectively 27,826 and 28,177 feet 
above the level of the sea. 
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20,000 feet, and the rounded Imobbecl form of the 
summits, suggest a granitic formation. Lofty snowed 
ridges project from Kubra into the Eatong yalley, pre- 
senting black precipices to the south -ward. Pundim has 
a very grand appearance ; being eight miles distant, 
and nearly 9000 feet above Mon Lepcha, it subtends 
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an angle of 12® ; while Kinchin top, though lo,000 feet 
higher than Mon Lepcha, being eighteen miles distant, 
rises only 9® 30' above the true horizon : these angular 
heights are too small to give much grandeur and 
apparent elevation to mountains, however lofty ; nor 
would they do so in this case, were it not that the 
Eatong valley wliich mtervenes, is several thousand 
feet lower, and many degrees below the real horizon, 
Pundim has a tremendous precipice to the south, 
which, to judge from its bareness of snow, must be 
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nearly perpendicular; and it presented a superb geolo-* 
gical section. This cliff is of black stratified rocks, 
permeated from top to bottom by veins of white gra- 
nite, disposed in zigzag lines, wliich give it a marbled 
appearance. The summit of Pundim itself is all of 
white rock, rounded in shape, and forming a cap to the 
gneiss, which weathers into precipices. 

A succession of ridges, 14,000 to 18,000 feet high, 
presented a line of precipices running south from 
Pundim for several miles : immense granite veins are 
exposed on their surfaces, and they are capped by 
stratified rocks, which, being black, contrast strongly 
with the wliite granite beneath them : these ridges, 
instead of being round-topped, are broken into splin- 
tered crags; and behind them rises the beautiful 
conical peak of Nursing, 19,189 feet above the sea, 
and eight miles distant. 

At the foot of these precipices was a very conspi- 
cuous series of lofty moraines, round whose bases the 
Eatong w^ound ; these appeared to be nearly uniform 
in height, rising several hundred feet above the valley: 
they were comparatively level-topped, and had steep 
shelving rounded sides. 

I have been thus particular in describing the upper 
Eatong valley, because it drains the south face of the 
loftiest mountain on the globe ; and I have been precise 
in my details, because the vagueness with w^hich terms 
are usually applied to the apparent altitude and steep- 
ness of mountains, is apt to give false impressions. It 
is essential to attend to such points where scenery of 
real interest and importance is to be described. It is 
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customary to spealc of peaks as ■■towering in tke air, 
wliick yet subtend an angle- of rery few clegi'ees ; of 
almost precipitous ascents, wMcli, when measimed, are 
found to be slopes of 18^ or SO^; and of cliffs as steep 
and stupendous, wliicli are inclined at a very moderate 
angle. 

Tlie effect of iperspective is as often to deceive in 
details as to give truth to general impressions; and 
those accessories are sometimes wanting in nature, 
which, when su|)plied by art, give truth to the land- 
sca|)e. Thus, a streak of clouds adds height to a peak 
which should appear lofty, but which scarcely rises 
above the true horizon ; and a belt of mist will sunder 
two snowj’- mountains which, though, at very different 
distances, for want of a play of light and shade on their 
dazzling surfaces, and from the extreme transparency 
of the air in lofty regions, appear to be at tlie same dis- 
tance from the observer. 

The view to the southward from Mon Lepcha is very 
grand, and neither wanting in variety nor in beauty. 
From the deep valleys choked with tropical luxuriance 
to the scanty yak pasturage on the heights above, 
seems but a step at the first coup-d'miJ, but on a closer 
inspection resolves itseK into five belts ; 1, palm and 
plantain; 2, oak and laurel; 8, fir; 4, rhododendron 
and grass; 5, rock and snow. From the bed of the 
Eatong, in which grow palms with screw-pine and plan- 
tain, it is only seven miles in a direct line to the 
perpetual ice. From the plains of India, or outer 
Himalaya, one may behold snowy peaks rise in tlie 
distance behind a foreground of tropical forest; here, 
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on the contrary, all the intermediate phases of vege- 
tation are seen at a glance. Except in the Himalaya 
this is no common phenomenon, and is there owing to 
the very remarkable depth of the river-beds. That part 
of the valley of the Eatong where tropical vegetation 
ceases, is bnt 4000 feet above the sea, and though fully 
fifty miles as tlie crow flies {and perhaps 200 by the 
windings of the river) from the plains of India, is only 
eight in a straight line (and forty by the windings) 
from the snows which feed that river. In other w^ords, 
the descent is so rapid, that in eight miles the Eatong 
waters every variety of vegetation, from the lichen of 
the poles to the palm of the tropics ; w^hilst throiigiioiit 
the remainder of its moimtain course, it falls from 4000 
to 300 feet, flowing amongst tropical scenery, through 
a valley wfrose flanks rise in mountains 5000 to 12,000 
feet above its bed. 

From Mon Lepcha we proceeded north-west towards 
Jongri, a cattle station during summer ; the path to 
which led along a very open rounded bare mountain, 
covered with enormous boulders. The soil is a thick 
clay full of angular stones, everywhere scooped out 
into little depressions winch are the dry beds of pools, 
and are often strewed with a thin layer of pebbles. 
Black tufts of alpine aromatic rhododendrons of tw^o 
kinds (E. anthopogon and Betosum\ with dwarf juniper, 
composed aU the conspicuous vegetation at this season. 

After a two hours' walk, we sighted two stone Imts 
on the bleak face of the spur, undistinguisliable at 
the distance of half a mile from the great blocks around 
them. To the north Gubroo rose in dismal grandeur, 
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backed by tlie dazzling snowa. of - Kubra, wbieb now 
seemed quite near, its lofty top (alt 24,005 feet) being 
only eight miles distant Much snow lay on the ground 
in patches, and there were' few remains of herbaceous 
vegetation; those I recognised were chiefly of poppy, 
potentilla, gentian, geranium, feitillary, Umbellifers, 
grass, and sedges. 

On our arrival at the huts the weather was still fine, 
vdth a strong north-west wind, which, meeting the 
%varm moist current from the Eatong valley, caused 
much precipitation of vapour. As I hoped to be able 
to visit the surromiding glaciers from tins spot, I made 
arrangements for a stay of some days ; giving up the 
only habitable hut to my people, I spread my blankets 
in a slope from its roof to the ground, building a 
little stone dyke roimd my dwelling, and a fire-place 
in front. 

Hence the route to Yalloong in Nepal, by the Kang- 
lanamo pass, crosses the Singalelah range at an 
elevation of about 15,000 feet, south of Kubra, and 
north of a mountain that forms a conspicuous feature 
south-west from Jongri, as a crest of black fingered 
peaks, tipped with snow. 

It is difficult to conceive the amount of labour 
expended upon every pound of salt imported into tliis 
part of Sikkim from Tibet, and as an enumeration of 
the chief features of the route followed, will give some 
idea of what the circuit of the loftiest mountain in the 
globe involves, I shall briefly allude to them ; premising 
that the circuit of Mont Blanc may be easily ac- 
complished in four days. The shortest route to 
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Yoksiin (the first TiUaga soiith cf^ E from the 

nearest Tibetan Tillage north of that inonntaiiij involves 
a detour of one-third of the circiiinfereiice of Kinchin. 
It is evident that the mtst direct way must he that 
nearest the mountain-top^ and therefore that which 
reaches the highest accessible elevation on its shoulders, 
and which, at the same time, dips into the shallowest 
valleys between those shonMers. The actual distance 
in a straight line is about fifty miles, from Yoksun to 
the mart at or near Tashirakpa in Tibet. 

The marches between them are as follows : — 

1. To Yalloong two days; crossing Kanglanamo 
pass, 15,000 feet high. 

3. To foot of Choonjerma pass, descending to 10,000 
feet. 

4. Cross Choonjerma pass, la,2G0 feet, and proceed 
to Kambachen, 11,400 feet. 

5. Cross Nango pass, 15,770^ and camp on I'angma 
river, 11,000 feet 

6. Ascend to foot of Kanglaehem pass, and camp at 
Pabiik, 15,000 feet 

7. Cross Kanglaehem pass, probably 16,000 feet ; and 

8 — 10. It is said to he three marches hence to the 

Tibetan custom-house, and that two more snowy passes 
are crossed. 

This allows no day of rest, and gives only five miles 
— as the crow flies — ^to he accomplished each day, but I 
assume fourteen of road distance ; the labour expended 
on which would accomplish fully tliirty upon good 
roads. Four snowed passes at least are crossed, all 
above 15,000 feet, and after the first day the path does 
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not descend below 1 CbOOO feet. By tliis route about one- 
tbiitl of tbe cii'ciiit of Kinebiinjmiga is aceomplisbed. 
Supposing,, tbe circuit were . to be completed by tlie 
shortest practicable route, is, keepmg as near tbe 
summit as possible, the average time requb’ecl for a 
man witli his load would be upwards of a month. 

To reach Tashirukpa by the eastern route from 
Yoksun, being a journey of about twenty-five days, 
requires a long detour to the southward and eastward, 
and afterwards the ascent of the Teesta valley, to 
Kongra Lama, and so north to the Tibetan Arun. 

My first operation after encamping and arranging 
my instmments, was to sink the ground thermometer ; 
but the earth being frozen for sixteen inches, it took 
four men several hours’ work with hammer and chisel, 
to penetrate so deep. There was much vegetable 
matter for the first eight or ten inches, and below that 
a fine red clay. I spent the afternoon, which was fine, 
in botanising. When the stm shone, the smell of the 
two alpine rhododendrons was op];)ressive, especially as 
a little exertion at this elevation brings on headache. 
There were few mosses ; but crustaceous lichens were 
numerous, and nearly all of them of Scotch, Alpine, 
Eui’opean, and Arctic kinds. The names of these, 
given by the classical Linnaeus and Wahlenberg, tell in 
some cases of their birth-places, in others of their 
harddiood, their lurid colours and weather-beaten 
aspects ; such as tristis, gelida, glacialis, arctica, 
alpina, saxatilis, polaris^ frigida, and mimerous others 
equally familiar to the Scotch botanist. I recognised 
many as natives of the wild mountains of Cape Horn, 
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and the rocks of the stormy An^ ocean; since 
"visiting which regions I had not gathered them. The 
lichen called geograpMcus wb,s most abimdaritj and is 
found to indicate a certain degree of cold in every 
latitude ; descending to the level of the sea in latitude 
52® north, and 50® soutii, whilst in lower latitudes it is 
only to he seen on mountains. It flourishes at 10,000 
feet on the Himalaya, ascending thence to 18,000 feet. 
Its name, however, was not intended to indicate its 
wide range, hut the curious mai)like iDatterns which 
its yellow crust forms on the rocks. 

The cutting up of the whole surface of this rounded 
mountain into little pools, now dry, of all sizes, from 
ten to one hundred yards in circumference, is a very 
striking phenomenon. The streams flow in shallow 
transverse valleys, each passing through a succession 
of such pools, accompanying a step-like character of 
the general surface. The beds are stony, becoming 
more so when they enter the pools, upon several of the 
larger of which I observed ciirvdng ridges of large 
stones, radiating outwards on to their beds from either 
margin of the entering stream : more generally large 
stones were deposited opposite every embouchure. 

This superficial sculpturing must have been a very 
recent operation ; and the transport of the heavy stones 
opposite the entrance of the streams has been effected by 
ice, and perhaps by snow; just as the arctic ice sti’ews 
the shores of the Polar ocean with rocks. 

The weather had been threatening all day, northern 
and westerly currents contending aloft vith the south- 
east trade-wind of Sikkim, and meeting in strife over 
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the great upper valley of the. EatoBg* Stately masses 
of white ciiiiiuli wheeled around that .gulf of glaciers, 
partially dissipating in an occasional 'Siiow-stonii, but 
on the whole gradually accumnlatiag. ■ 

On my arrival the thermometer was with tlip 
SUB sinning powerfully, and it fell to 28® at 4 f.m,, when 
the iioi’th wind set in. At ..-sunset the moon rose 
through angry masses of woolly cirrus : its broad full 
orh first tlirew a flood of yellow light over the serried 
tops soutli of Pimcliin; thence advancing obliquely 
tow^ards Nursing, it stood tip-toe for a few" miniites 
on that beautiful pyramid of snow, w'hence it seemed 
to take flight and mount majesticaliy into mid-air, 
illuminating Kinchin, Pundim, and Kubra. 

I sat at the entrance of my gipsy -like hut, anxiously 
w^atching the weather, and absorbed in admiration of 
the moonrise, from which my thoughts were soon 
diverted by its fading light as it entered a dense mass 
of mare’s-tail cirrus. It was very cold, and the stillness 
was oppressive. I had been urged not to attempt such 
an ascent in January, my provisions were scanty, fire- 
wood only to be obtained from some distance, the open 
undulating surface of Jongri was particularly exposed 
to heavy snow-drifts, and the path was, at the best, a 
scarcely perceptible track. I studied every change of 
the wind, every fluctuation of the barometer and 
thermometer, and the courses of the clouds aloft. At 
7 P.M., the wind suddenly shifted to the west, and the 
thermometer instantly rose. After 8 the tempe- 
rature fell again, and the wind drew round to the 
north-east, when the fog cleared off. The barometer 
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rose no more than it usually does towards 10 p.m., and 
though it clouded again, with tlie temperature at 17°, 
the wind seemed steady, and I went to bed mth a 
relieved mind. 

On the following morning I ventured on a walk 
towards Gubroo, carefully taking bearings of my 
position, I found a good many plants in a rocky 
valley close to that mountain, which I in vain attempted 
to ascend. A strong and damp south-west wind blew, 
and the cold was so piercing, that two lads "who were 
with me, although walking fast, became benumbed, and 
could not return without assistance. A thick fog soon 
obliged us to retrace our stejDs : it was followed by 
snow in soft round pellets like sago, tliat swept across 
the hard ground. During the afternoon it snowed 
unceasingly, the wind repeatedly veering round the 
compass. The flakes were large, soft, and moist with 
the south wind, and small, hard, and dry witli the 
north. Glimpses of blue sky were constantly seen to 
the south, under the gloomy canopy above, but they 
augimed no change. As darkness came on, the tempe- 
rature fell to 11^, and it snowed very hard. 

The night was very cold and wintry : I sat for some 
hours beliind a blanket screen (wliich had to be shifted 
every few minutes) at my tent-door, keeping up a sulky 
fire, and peering through the snow for signs of improve- 
ment, but in vain. The clouds w^ere not dense, for the 
moon's light was distinct, shining on the glittering 
snow-flakes that fell relentlessly : my anxiety was 
great, and I could not help censuring myself for 
exposing a party to so great danger at such a season. 
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I found comfort in tlie belief that .no idle curiositj’' had 
prompted mcj and that with a good motive and a 
strong prestige of success, one can smiiioiiiit a host of 
difficulties. Still the snow fell; , and my heart sank 
as the fire declined, and the-' flakes, sputtered on the 
embers; my little puppy, who had .gambolled all day 
amongst the cWftiiig pellets, now whined, and crouched 
under my thick woollen cloak ; : the searcliing wind 
drifted the snow into the tent, whose roof so hagged in 
with the accumulation that I had to support it with 
sticks, and dreaded being smothered, should it sink 
upon my bed during my sleep. The increasing cold 
drove me, however, to my blankets, and taldng the 
precaution of stretching a tripod stand over my head, 
so as to leave a breathing hole, by supporting the roof 
if it fell in, I slept soundly, with my dog at my feet. 

At sunrise the following morning the sky was clear, 
with a light north wind ; about two feet of snow had 
fallen, the drifts were deep, and all trace of the path 
obliterated ; while the minimum thermometer had 
fallen to 3|® 

My light-hearted companions cheerfully prepared to 
leave the ground ; they took their appointed loads 
without a murmur, and sought protection for their eyes 
from the glare of the newly fallen snow, some with as 
much of my crape veil as I could spare, others with 
shades of brown paper, or of hair fi:om the yaks’ tails, 
whilst a few had spectacles of woven hair ; and the 
Lepchas loosened their pig-tails, and combed tlieir 
long hair over their eyes and faces. It is from fresh- 
fallen snow alone that much inconvenience is felt ; 
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owing, I suppose, to the light reflected from tlie 
myriads of facets which the crystals present. I have 
never suffered in crossing beds of old snow, or glaciers 
with weathered surfaces, winch absorb a great deal of 
light, and reflect comparatively little, and that little 
coloured green or blue. 

The descent was very laborious, so that although w'e 
started at 10 A.M., it was dark by the time we reached 
Buckeem, where we found two lame coolies, whom w e 
had left on our way up, and who were keeping up a 
glorious fire for our reception. 
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Eatong river below Mob Eepeba — Fersis— Vegetation of Yokimu, 

Aralkkcetej foclder for €attle---“Eice“Paper plant — ivtiiple* 
— 'Ftmereal cypresses ---Cjlgantic cbait — Altari> — Bougbo-om — Caten* 
perii — ^Worsiiip at Catenperri lake— “Bcener}' — Wjllow»«-Laiiiaf‘ and 
ecclesiastical establisliments of Sikkim — -TetigHfig — ChangacbtlMng 
temples and monks — Portrait of myself on walls — Liisgeliaw Kajee 
asks for : spectacles — Arrive at Eittle Bnugeet' — ^At jDorjiliiif— Ite 
deserted and wintry appearance. 

Oh the followiBg daj I marched to Yoksim : the 
weather was fair,, thougli it was siiO'wmg on the inonii- 
tains. I halted hy the Ratong river, at tlie foot of Mora 
Lepcha, where I found its elevation to be 7,150 feet; 
its edges were frozen, and the temperature of the water 
36°; it is here a furious torrent flowing between rocks, 
and is flanked by flat-topped beds of boulders gi’airel 
and sand, twelve to fourteen feet thick. Its vegetation 
resembles that of Dorjiling, but is more alpine, owing 
no doubt to the proximity of Kincliinjunga. The 
magnificent Rhododendron argenteum was gi'owing on 
its banks. On the other hand, I w-as surprised to see 
a beautiful fern (a Trichormnes^ very like the Irish one) 
which is not found at Dorjiling. The same day, at 
about the same elevation, I gathered sixty si^ecies of 
fern, many of very tropical forms : no doubt the range of 
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sucli genera is extended in proportion to tlie extremely 
damp and equable climate. Tree-ferns are lioweyer 
absent, and neither plantains, epiphjiiical orchids, nor 
palms, are so abimdant, or ascend so high as on the 
outer ranges. About Yoksun itself, wliich occupies a 
very warm sheltered fiat, many tropical genera occur, 
such as tall bamboos of two kinds, grasses allied to the 
sugar-cane, and yarioiis Araliacem^ amongst which was 
one species whose pith was of so curious a structui’e, 
that I had no hesitation in considering the then un- 
known Chinese substance called rice-paper, to belong 
to a closely allied plant.^ 

The natives collect the leaves of many Aralias as 
fodder, for which purpose they are of the greatest 
service in a country where grass for pasture is so 
scarce ; this is the more remarkable, since they belong 
to the natural family of ivy, which is usually poisonous ; 
the use of this food, however, gives a peculiar taste to 
the butter. In other i)arts of Sikldin, fig-leaves are 
used for the same purpose, and branches of a bird- 
cherry, a plant also of a very poisonous family, 
abounding in prussic acid. 

We were received with great kindness by the 
villagers of Yoksun, who had awaited our retium with 
some anxiety, and on hearing of our approach had 
collected large supplies of food ; amongst other things 

* It is only witMn the last few months that my supposition has been 
confirmed, by my father’s receiving from China, after many years of cor- 
respondence, specimens of the rice-paper plant itself, which very closely 
resemble, in botanical characters, as well as in outward appearance of size 
and habit, the Sikkim plant. 
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were tares, yams, and bread made, by bruising together 
damp maize and riee into tough thin cakes. The 
Lamas of Doobdi were especially civil.,, having a favour 
to ask, which wm that I would intercede with Dr. 
Campbell to procure the permission ‘ of the Nepalese 
to re-open the Kaiiglanamo pass, and thus give some 
occupation to theii* herds of yaks, which were now 
wandering icll}" about. 

The Yoksim fiat abounds in depressions that must 
formerly have been lake-beds, and are now marshes in 
the rainy season ; but there is only one existing pool, 
and this has no permanent afifiuent or outlet, its 
drainage being either subterranean, or more probably 
by evaporation. It is eighty to a hundred yards across, 
and nearly circular ; its depth three or four feet, in- 
creased to fifteen or sixteen in the rains; like all 
similar pools in Sikkim, it contains little or no animal 
life at this season, and I searched in vain for shells, 
insects, or frogs. Around it lay many great blocks, 
some fully twelve feet square. 

The situation of this lake is very romantic, buried 
in a tall forest of oaks and laurels, and fringed by wild 
camellia shrubs; the latter are not the leafy, large- 
blossomed plants of our greenhouses, but twiggy bushes 
with small scattered leaves, and little yellowish flowers, 
like those of the tea-jDlant. The massive walls of a ruined 
temple rise close to the water, which looks lil^e the 
still moat of a castle : beside the ruins are some grand 
old funereal cypresses, with ragged scattered branches" 
below, where they struggle for light in the dense forest, 
but raising tlieir heads aloft as bright green pyramids. 
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After some cliffictilty I found tlie remains of a broad 
path that divided into two ; one led to a second ruined 
temi)le, fulty a mile off, and tlie other I followed to a 
gi'ove, in which w^'as a gigantic chait ; it was a heaiitifal 
lane throughout, bordered with bamboo, brambles, 
gay-flow^ered Melastomas like hedge-roses, and scarlet 
Erythrina : tliere were many old mendongs and chaits 
on the way, ’which I was always careful to leave on the 
right hand in passing, such being the rule among 
Boodliists, the same which ordains that the praying- 
cylinder or “ Mani ” be made to revolve in a direction 
against the sun’s motiom 

This great chait is the largest in Silddm, and appears 
to be fully forty feet high ; facing it is a stone altar 
about fifteen feet long and four broad, and beliind tliis 
again is a very curious erection called Song-boom,” 
used for burning jumper as incense; it resembles a 
small smelting furnace, and consists of an elongated 
conical stone building eight feet high, raised on a 
single block; it is hollow, and divided into three 
stories or chambers, in the lower of wMch is a door, 
by -which fuel is placed inside, and the smoke ascend- 
ing through holes in the upper slabs, escapes by lateral 
openings from the top compartment. These stimctoes 
are said to be common in Tibet, but I saw no other 
in Silddm. 

On the 14th January I left Yoksim for the lake and 
temples of Catsiiperri, the former of w^hich is by much 
‘^€he largest in Silddm. After a steep descent -we reached 
ihe Eatong, here a tobulent stream, twelve yards 
across, bordered as usual mth gravel terraces strewed 
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witli huge boulders of gneiss; and ascending veiy steeply 
for sevei'al tliousaiid feet, we reached a hollow on the 
Catsupem spur, beyond which the lake lies buried 
in a deep forest. A Lama from the adjacent temple 
accompanied us, and I found my people behaving with 
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great solemnity as they approached its sacred bounds ; 
they incessantly muttered “ Om mani,” &c., kotowed 
to trees and stones, and hung bits of rag on the bushes. 
A pretence of opposing our progress was made by the, 
priest, who of course wanted money ; this I did not 
appear to notice, and after a steep descent, we were 
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soon on tlie shores of what is, for Silikim, a giand 

sheet of water, (6,040 feet aboTC the sea), without any 
apparent outlet: it may he from tliree to five hnnared 
yards across in the rainy season, hut at the tune 1 saw 
it was much less, and was bordered by a hroiul marsh 
of hog-moss {Sphagnum), m which was ahmidance*of 
Azolla, coloui’ing the waters red, and sedges. Along 
the banks were bushes of Ehododeudrons and a new 
kind of berberry,* but the mass of the vegetation was 

similar to tliat of Dorjiling. 

We crossed tlie marsli to the edge of the lake by a 

rude paved vray of decajung logs, thi'ougli which we 
often plunged up to our knees. The Lama was 
provided with a piece of bark, shaped like a boat, some 
juniper incense and a match-box, with which he made 
a fire, and put it m tlie boat, which he then launched 
on the lake as a votive offering to the presihng deity. 
It was a dead calm, but the impetus he gave to the 
bai-k shot it fai- across the water, whoso surface wis 
soon covered with a thick cloud of white smoke. 
Takintt a rupee from me, the priest tlien waved his 
am aloft, and pretended to throw the money into the 
water, singing snatches of prayers in libetan, and at 
times shrieking at the top of his voice to the Spmt, 
who claims these woods and waters as his own. 
There was neither bird, beast, nor insect to he seen, 
and the scenery was as impressive to me, as the efiect 
of the simple service was upon my people, who praj ed 

« Serleris imignis. OMb magnificent species lias not yet been iatroduced 

into England; it forms a large bush, witli deep-green leaves seven mehes 
long, and bnnclies of yellow fiowers. 
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with recloiihied fervoiii’, mA himg Biore rags on tlie 
bushes, " ■ ■ 

I need liarcllj mj that' this inToeatioii of the gods of 
the woods and waters foms no part of Lama worship; 
blit the Lepehas are hut half Boodhists ; in their hearts 
they dread the demons of . the grove, the lake, the 
snowy inoinitain and the torrent, and the crafty Lama 
takes advantage of this, modifies his practices to suit 
thoii* requirements, and is' content with their formal 
recognition of the spiritual supremacy of his eliurciL 
This is most remarkably shown in their aelmowleclg- 
ment of the day on which offerings had been made Irom 
time immemorial by the pagan Lepehas to the genius 
of Kinchinjnnga, by holding it as a festival of the church 
throughout Sikldm. 

The two Catsiiperri temples occupy a spur above 
the lake; they are poor, and only remarkable for a 
miserable ■weeping-willow tree planted near them, said 
to have been brought from Lhassa. The monks were 
very civil to me, and offered amongst other things a 
present of excellent honey. One wus an intelligent 
man, and gave me much information : he told me that 
tliere were upwards of tw^enty religious establishments 
in Sikldm, containing more than 1000 priests. These 
have various claims upon the devout : thus, Tassiding, 
Doobdi, Changachelling, and Pemiongchi, are cele- 
brated for their antiquity, and the latter also for being 
the residence of the head Lama; Catsiiperri for its 
lake ; Eaklang for its size, &c. Ail are under one sj)!- 
ritual head, ivho is the Tiipgain Lama, or eldest son of 
the Eajali, and who resides at the Phadong convent, 
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near Tumloong ; the Lama of PemiongcM is, howeverj 
the most highly respected, on account of his age, posi- 
tion, and sanctity. Adyancement in the hierarchy is 
dependent chiefly on interest, but indirectly on works 
also ; pilgrimages to Lhassa and Teshoo Loombo are 
the highest of these, and it is clearly the interest of 
the supreme pontiffs of those ecclesiastical capitals to 
encourage such, and to intimate to the Sikkim autho- 
rities the claims those who perform them hare for 
Xoreferment. Dispensations for petty Cffences are 
granted to Lamas of low degree and monks, by those 
of higher station, but crimes against the church are 
invariably referred to Tibet, and decided there. 

The election to the Sikkim Lamaseries is generally 
conducted on the princiiDle of self-government, but 
Pemiongclii and some others are often served by Lamas 
appointed from Tibet. I never heard of any. Sikkim 
Lama arriving at such sanctity as to be considered 
immortal, and to reappear after death in another indi- 
vidual, nor is there any election of infants. All are of 
the Ningma, Dookpa, or Shammar sect, and are dis- 
tinguished by their red mitres; they were once dominant 
tlmoughout Tibet, but after many wars with the yellowy- 
caps, they were driven from that country, and took 
refuge prhicipally in the Himalaya. The Bhotan or 
Dhurma Eajah became the spiritual head of this sect; 
and I am indebted to Dr. Campbell for a fac-simile 
and translation of his great seal, containing the attri- 
butes of his spirituality, a copy of which I have 
appended to the end of this chapter. 

The internal organisation of the different monastic 
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establislinients is very simple. Tlie liead or Teslioo 
Lama rules supreme; tben come tlie monks and yarious 
orders of priests, and then those who are candidates 
for orders, and dependants, both lay-brothers and 
slaves : there are a few nunneries in Sikkim, and the 
nmis are all relatives or connections of the Eajah, 
During the greater part of the year, all lead a more 
or less idle life; the dependants being the most 
occupied in carrying wood and water, cultivating tifie 
land, &c. 

The lay-brothers are often skilful workmen, and are 
sometimes lent or hired out as labourers, especially as 
house-builders and decorators. No tax of any land is 
levied on tlie church, which is frequently very rich in 
land, flocks, and herds, and in contributions from the 
people ; land is sometimes granted by the Eajah, but 
is oftener purchased by the priests, or willed, or given 
by the proprietor. The services are very irregularly 
performed; in most temples only on festival days, 
wliich correspond to the Tibetan ones so admirably 
described in MM. Hue and Grabet’s narrative; in a 
few, however, service is performed daily, esjiecially in 
such as stand near frequented roads, and hence reap 
the richest harvest. 

Like all the natives of Tibet and Sikldm, the priests 
are intolerably filthy; in some cases so far carrying out 
their doctrines as not even to kill the vermin with 
which the}^ swarm. AH are nominally bound to chas- 
tity, but exemptions in favour of Lamas of wealth, 
rank, or power, are granted by the supreme pontiffs, 
both in Tibet and Sikkim. I constantly found swarms 
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of children about the Lamaseries, who were invariahly 
called nei^liews and nieces. 

Descending from the Catsiiperri temples, I eiicanix)ed 
at the -vdUage of Tengling, where I was waited upon by 
a hevy of forty women, Lepchas and Sddam Bhoteas, 
accompanied hy their chUdi-en, and bringing presents 
of fowls, rice and vegetables, and apologismg for the 
absence of theii- male relatives, who were gone to cany 
tribute to the Bajah. 

I did not visit the MolU temples, but crossed the 
spur of that name, and ascended to the Changachelling 
temples. The ridge on which both Pemiongchi and 
Changachelling are built, is excessively narrow at top ; 
it is traversed by a “via sacra,” connectmg these two 
establishments; this is a pretty wooded walk, passing 
mendongs and chaits hoary with lichens and mosses ; 
to the north the snows of Kinchinjunga are seen 
glimmering between the trunks of oaks, laurels, and 
rhododendrons, while to the south the Sinclud and 
Dorjiling ranges shut out the view of the plains of 
India. 

Changachelling temples and chaits cro^vn a beautilul 
rocky eminence, the ascent to which is by broad flights 
of steps cut in the rocks, up which shaven and girdled 
monks, witli rosaries and long red gowns, were dragghrg 
loads of bamboo stems, that produced a curious ratthng 
noise. The monks were repairing the prmeipal temple, 
which consisted of a large chamber and vestibule ; the 
outside walls were daubed red, with a pigment of burnt 
clay, which is dug hard by. Some were painting the 
'vestibule with colours brought from Lhassa, where 
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tliey liad been trained to the art. cllier 

figures was one pk 3 'iiig on a.gnitar, a raT 
sjnabol in SiJddm temples: I also saw an ani^el playing 
on a flute, and a snake-king offeiing fruit ti 
in the water, who was grasping a serpent. Aiiioii;>! 
the fi.giii’es I W’'as struck .by that, of an 
whom, to my amusement, and tlie limner s pri.iit dr* 
light, I recognised as myself. I was depict* d in a 
flowered silk coat instead of a tartan shooting JncEit^ 
my shoes were turned up at the toes, and 1 iuni on 
spectacles and a tartar cap, and was wiiting mu*;- in 
a hook. On one side a snake-king was politely huiiih 
ing me fruit, and on the other a horrible (h'Uii>ii 
writhing. 

A crowd had collected to see whether I sliinihi 
recognise myself, and when I did so, the merriment 
was extreme. They begged me to send them a siijrply 
of vermilion, gold-leaf, and brushes; our so-caileil 
cameFs-hair pencils being much superior to theiri^. 
wdiich are made of marmot’s hair. 

I was then conducted to a house, where I ilnmd 
salted and buttered tea and Murwa beer smoking in 
hospitable preparation. As usual, tlie hoiise ithh of 
wood, and tlie inhabited apartments above the low hane- 
ment story were approached by an outside ladder, like 
a Swiss cottage : within w^ere two rooms floored with 
earth ; the innermost of which was small, and opened 
on a verandah that faced Kinchinjunga, whence the 
keen wind whistled through the apartment. 

The head Lama, my jolly fat friend of the SOth of 
December, came to breakfast with me, followed bv ^ 
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several cliildren, nephews and nieces lie said ; but they 
were uncommonly libe bim for such a distant relation^ 
ship, and be seemed extremely fond of them, and much 

pleased when I stuffed them witli sugar. 

The view of the Kinchin range from this spot being 
one of the finest in Sikkim, and the place itself being 
visible from Dorjiliag, I took a very careful series of 
bearings, which, with those obtained at Pemiongchi, 
were of the utmost use in improving my map, which 
was gradually progressing. To my disappointment I 
found that neither priest nor people knew the name of 
a single snowy mountain. 

Hence I descended to the Kulhait river, on my route 
back to Dorjmng, visiting my very hospitable tippling 
friend, the Kajee of Lingeham, on the way down : he 
earnestly begged me to give him a paii' of spectacles, 
for no other object than to look wise, as he had the 
eyes of a hawk ; he told me that mine procm-ed me 
universal respect in Sikkim, and iliat I had been drawn 
with them on, in the temple at Changachelling ; and 
that a pair would not only wonderfully become him, 
but afford him the most pleasing recollections of 
myself. Happily I had tlie means of gratifying him, 
and have since been told tliat he wears them on state 
occasions. 

On the next day I crossed Hee hiU, and camped in 
a dense forest. The next march was southward to the 
Little Rmigeet guard-house, below Doijiling spur, 
which I reached after a fatiguing waUc through 
torrents bf yain. On the 19th of January, I ascended 
• the Tukvor spur to Dorjiling, and received a most 
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iiospital)le welcome from my friend Mr. Muller, now 
almost the only European inhabitant of the place; 
Mr. Hodgson liaidng gone on a shooting excursion in 
the Terai, and Dr. Campbell being on duty on the 
Bhotan frontier, the place looked what it really was 
— wholly deserted. The rain I had experienced in the 
valley had here been snow, and the appearance of the 
broad snoAved patches clear of trees, the many houses 
without smoke or inhabitants, and the tall scattered 
trees with black bark and all but naked branches, 
was dismal in the extreme. The effect was heightened 
by an occasional Hindoo, who flitted here and there 
along the road, crouching and shivering, with white 
cotton garments and bare legs. 

The delight of my Lepcha attendants at finding 
themselves safely at home again, knew no bomids; 
and their parents waited on me with presents, nnd 
other tokens of their goodwill and gratitude. I had no 
lack of volunteers for a similar excursion in the 
following season, though with their usual fickleness, 
more than half failed me, long before the time arrived 
for putting their zeal to the proof. 

I am indebted to JDr. Gampbeli for the accompanying impression and 
description of tlie seal of the Dhurma Eajah, or sovereign pontiff of 
Bliotan, and spiritual head of the whole sect of the Dookpa, or red-mitred 
Lama Boodhists. The translations were made hj Aden Tchebn Lama, 
who accompanied us into Sikkim in 1849, and I believe they are quite 
correct. Tlie Tibetan characters run from left to right. 

The seal of the Dhurma Eajah is divided into a centre portion and 
sixteen rays. In the centre is the word Dookyin, which means ‘‘Tlie 
Dookpa Creed ;’V around the '‘Dookyin” are sixteen similar letters, 
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lyhe sixteen radial compartments contain Ms 


• ” or ‘‘I am.*' 

meamiig ^ comDaencing from the centre erect one, and 

?rouBdfromiatorigM:- 


1 I am tte Spiritual and T P 

■ Chief of fhoBealm. 

2 The Defender of the Faith. 

3. Equal to Saruswati mlearmng- 

A rhief of aU the Boodhs. 

5. Head expounder of the Shas ei . 

6. Caster out of devils. 

7. The most learned m ? 

S. An Avatar of Cod (or, hy 
wiU.) 

9. Ahsolver of sins. 


10. I am above all the Lamas of the 

Dookpa Creed. 

11. I am of the best of all Religions — 

the Dookpa. 

12. The punisher of unbelievers. 

13. Unequalled in expounding the 

Shasters. 

14. Unequalled in holiness and wisdom. 

15. The head (or fountain) of ail Reli- 

gious Knowledge. 

16. The Enemy of all false Avatars. 
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